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EDITORIAL 





As We See It 


“Despite the ballyhoo that accompanied recent 


Government's Role in 
Nuclear Power Development 


By JOHN A. McCONE* 





announcement (by the government) of unemploy- Chairman, United States Atomic Energy Commission 


ment figures, the hard fact remains that unem- 


Country’s atomic energy executive administrator is con- 


ployment in March was higher than in any other _yinced atomic power will be competitive in the United 
March since the end of World War II, except a _ States at an earlier date than some think. Quite aware 
year ago when we were in the depths of the of the need for this power, Mr. McCone lists five objec- 


recession. 


tives to which there is broad agreement; presents an 


“The drop in unemployment was mostly sea- mventory of + ay sae to wipe jee gear such future 
sonal. There is no appreciable improvement in the ra mil ” poe Hane ding prototypes instead 
overall picture. Certainly, well-staged propaganda large plants and the imperative need to be highly 


announcements will not solve the problem or 


bring relief to the 4,360,000 unemployed workers 80vernment support. The AEC head pledges every 


and their families. 


“Unemployment is a problem of people, men, 


encouragement to industry and sees as the final goal the 
building of plants without government assistance. 


women and children rather than a mere statistic.” There is a challenge now at hand. I speak of our 
With these words, George Meany, one of the big ®#tion’s atomic po prota a ry! Lape mage ctllany 

a . a a Oo e power indus ’ 

labor union bosses, in effect, opened the firing both public and private, and by the 


upon the occasion of the AFL-CIO Washington 
unemployment demonstration which, it is under- 
stood, Mr. Meany did not want in the first place. 
The verbal barrages which Mr. Meany thus 
opened really got under way the next day, at 
which time it was the aim of the union repre- 
sentatives present, or at least their leaders, to 
make it appear that the plight of the unemployed 
in this country was a direct co uence pe 
faulty national economic policies, including, o 
course, any and all efforts to balance the Fedorel 


Federal Government as well. 


I am for putting the shoulder to 
the wheel and making progress 
towards the goal of competitive 
nuclear power as rapidly as pos- 
sible. We have a hard and expensive 


encouraged by the outlook and 
later on I will explain why. 

We must all work for a common 
objective. This is a development job; 
and now, when we are struggling to 
formulate rapid and sensible devel- 





budget. A few-members of the Democratic party "john A. McC opmental programs, doctrinaire ar- 


in Congress added their voice to the denuncia- 


guments about public versus private 
power may well jeopardize our 


tion of the President and his party. progress. Some aay t this may ae 0 0 on issue—it wee 
j 2 no an issue in atomic power ness now or for 
Responsible for What They Excoriate years to come. Therefore, speaking for the Atomic 


The show was, of course, staged by men who Continued on page 26 


have to bear a major share of the responsibility 


*An address by Mr. McCone before the 27th Annual Fepeention 


Continued on page 45 of Edison Electric Institute, New Orleans, La., April 7, 1 
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And a Look at the Future 


By ELMER L. LINDSETH* | 
President, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. anh 
Chairman, E.E.I. Committee on Atomic Power 


Mr. Lindseth reports vigorous progress and 
pansion by private utilities toward achieving 
atomic power during 1958 and indicates 






- 
é 
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next 10 years, and provides extensive data on the the fa- 
dustry’s nuclear power investments and projects. 


During the past year, the industry and the nation 
continued a vigorous, being eae 


objectives. Also emerging was some 

clarification of the respective roles 

of government and industry in the 

ne —- of nuclear power de- 
opme 

ects in which electric utilities are 


participants are in operation; 10 utility-sponsored proj- 
ects are under construction or in various design stages; 


Continued on page 33 


*An address by Mr. Lindseth before the 27th Annual 
of the Edison Electric Institute, New Orleans, La. April 7, 
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(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


CHARLES T. GREENE 


Research Dept., 
Amos Treat & Co., Inc., N. Y. City 


Telechrome Manufacturing Corp. 


Before setting forth in detail 
why I like the stock of Tele- 
chrome Manufacturing Corp. I 
should like to indulge in a few 
general ob- 
servations. 
Under date of 
March 19, 
1959, the 
“Chronicle” 
devoted con- 
siderable 
space to the 
Electronics 
Industry. The 
future of 
tlie industry 
in the lead off 
article by the 
President of a 
Mutual Fund 
specializing in 
electronic stocks, was captioned 
—“The Sky Does Not Limit the 
Future of Electronics.” This, I 
take it, is not merely a manner of 
speaking; but a recognition of the 
present developing phase of the 
industry in the exploration of the 
limitless vastness of interplane- 
tary space. 

Man, for thousands of years, in 
his search for “The Why and the 
Wherefore” of existence has been 
pushing the frontiers of space fur- 
ther and further outward from his 
original earth-bound position, but 
in many areas of thought has not 
yet adjusted himself to the far- 
reaching possibilities in nuclear 
science, currently being intens- 
ively explored. 


This leads to my first general 
observation that most of us fail to 
relate the present depreciation in 
the buying power of our earth- 
bound currency and certain his- 
toric ratios, as the measure of the 
value of a security, to the greatly 
enlarged sphere of man’s specula- 
tion and achievement in the realm 
of Scientific Research. 


Secondly, to give a couple of 
concrete instances, I call to mind 
that “in the old days,” the stock 
market was considered to be high 
if the general ratio of selling 
price to earnings rose to or above 
17. I recall, of course, that certain 
technical stocks, like General 
Electric, whose slogan is aptly 
appropriate in this particular—“At 
General Electric, Research is Our 
Most Important Product’—could 
sell at twice the ratio of the av- 
erage without throwing us into a 
panic because of the apparent in- 
flation. 

_ Thirdly, assuming that the buy- 
ing power of our dollar now is 
only 42 cents instead of 100 cents, 
is it not reasonable to make some 
adjustment in our ideas as to what 
constitutes a present compatible 
relation of market price to net 
earnings? A suggested multiplier 
could be 242 which would indicate 
an average price-times-earnings 
ratio of 20 to better-than-40-odd. 

Fourthly, we come to “Book 
Value.” Many an investor “fights 
shy” of venturing his money in a 
concern with .a relatively low 
book value. Conceded that many 
financial statements now show, in 
a supplemental note, or computa- 
tion of capital and surplus, the 
actual appropriations from cash 
flow retained in the business, yet 
this measure, in dollars and cents, 
does not give adequate recognition 
to the fact that, while “Research 
Is Our Most Important Product” 
to allude again to the General 
Electric slogan, it is a product pri- 
marily not for sale; but it, too, is 
retained in the business. 

Fifthly, while it.is generally 
recognized that our Federal and 


Charles T. Greene 


state tax laws accord preferable 
treatment to capital gains over 
dividends, many fail to appreciate 
that lack of dividend payment or 
nominal dividend payments, in the 
case of electronic stocks, are actu- 
ally points in their favor. 

Finally, it seems reasonable to 
me to stretch out our notions of 
the probable duration of a bull 
swing, and contrariwise of a 
downswing in the _ speculative 
markets. It is of significance to 
me that the electric utility indus- 
try, for instance, has plans for 
new construction and capital 
needs running into the 1970’s. If 
we start with a date in 1946, and 
use our suggested multiplier, we 
come up with 1970-1972 as a pos- 
sible termination of the present 
bull swing in the market. 


What About Telechrome 
Manufacturing? 


The Company was organized in 
1950 under the nameof Telechrome 
Ine. Originally, it was designed 
chiefly as a research and develop- 
ment organization in the field of 
electronics, offering its engineer- 
ing services as consultants and 
specialists in the field of color 
television. As a result of this 
work, the Company has developed 
more than 300 separate items in 
the electronic field. Many of 
these had or have special uses and 
have been manufactured only in 
small volume; but as the company 
grew, it has been able to expand 
its manufacturing and sales activ- 
ities, and now has a list of a hun- 
dred or more products used in in- 
dustry, communications and allied 
branches of science. 


As its name implies, the com- 
pany’s initial interest was associ- 
ated with the development of 
color in television. Today, when- 
ever a critic in the field of tele- 
vision refers to a strikingly im- 
portant “spectacular” he usually 
remarks that those few who are 
fortunate enough to have sets 
capable of receiving the program 
in color have a decided “edge’’ 
over those who are limited to 
black and white reception. The 
inference, then, is that the spread 
of television in color is still in its 
infancy. 

The outstanding rote that Tele- 
chrome Manufacturing plays in 
the development of television “in 
living color” is revealed in the 
record of the years 1953 and 1954. 
It was then believed that a wide- 
spread substitution of color tele- 
vision was imminent, and, in 
reflection thereof, sales of Televi- 
sion in 1954 rose to $1,116,338.42 
from $221,370.43 in 1953. But this 
movement virtually died aborning. 
It reveals, however, the outstand- 
ing role that Telechome Manu- 
facturing is still able to play once 
the movement from “black and 
white” reception is started toward 
“color” reception in earnest. 

While still retaining its position 
of primacy in television, the Com- 
pany has broadened the field of 
its interests and earning power to 
include the broad field of elec- 
tronics. With the number of TV 
viewers few who have receivers 
capable of presenting pictures in 
“living color,” the sales of the 
company as most recently re- 
ported have overtaken those re- 
ported for the abortive year 1954. 

According to the latest report 
available to us, sales are running 
at the rate of $1,600,000 to $1,800,- 
000 for the year to end this com- 
ing June 30. But due to increazed 
operating costs, per share earnings 
may not be in excess of those re- 
ported for the past fiscal year— 
$1.06 per class A stock; but at 
that, the net carried down is 
likely to be not less than 10% of 
sales, a rather extra-ordinary 
achievement. 


Telechrome Manufacturing Corp. 
—Charles T. Greene, Research 
Dept., Amos Treat & Co., New 
York City. (Page 2) 


Great Northern Paper Co.—James 
A. Graham, President, Palo Alto 


Research, 
(Page 2) 


A Major Step Forward 
Impending 

Plans have been formulated for 
a further significant expansion, 
and will require during the com- 
ing year or so the raising of an 
additional million to a million and 
a half of new capital. The capi- 
talization of the company is di- 
vided between class A stock which 
is entitled to a non cumulative 
dividend of 30 cents per share in 
any fiscal year before any divi- 
dends are paid on the class B 
stock, and class B stock, the ma- 
jority of which is owned by man- 
agement. The latter have the 
privilege of converting (subse- 
quent to April 15, 1957) into class 
A stock, share for share. 

Assuming that there will be 
198,800 shares of class A outstand- 
ing or eligible to be outstanding 
by the time the new capital be- 
comes available, and assuming 
that: said new capital will be as 
productive of profit as that now 
represented by the net worth, we 
can calculate net, per class A 
stock, ranging from $2 to $2.70 
per share. 

The stock was originally under- 
written in March, 1956, at $3 per 
share and is currently quoted in 
the Over-the-Counter Market at 
approximately 30-31. Thus, at 
present market value, the stock 
seems to be forecasting, in a mod- 
est way, an increase in earnings 
as indicated at about a 10 to 1 
ratio. If my premises are sound, a 
suggested further advance in the 
market value of Telechomie to the 
40 level appears reasonable. 


JAMES A. GRAHAM 


President, Pale Alto Research 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Great Northern Paper Co. 
This Company offers an 


Palo Alto, Calif. 


in- 


triguing investment value at a 
time when values in the stock 
market are becoming inereas- 
ingly difficult 
to find. For 
example, the 


common 
shares are 
now trading 
around 50 on 
the New York 
Stock Ex- 
change, down 
from a 1956 
high of 108142. 
Yet earning 
power— 
which was 
temporarily 
depressed last 
year—is 
scheduled to rebound sharply 
this year and should rise im- 
pressively during the early 1960's 
as increased efficiency is reflected 
in higher net income. 

Moreover, Great Northern’s vast 
timber holdings provide an ideal 
inflation hedge. Unlike oil, ores, 
etc., timber is the only natural re- 
source that automatically replaces 
itself. To quote an _ unofficial 
company slogan: “After 60 years 





James A. Graham 


of cutting, we still, have more 
wood than we started with.” 
Moreover; this timber increases 


in value with every passing year. 

All told, Great Northern owns 
2,131,000 acres of timber or more 
than 10% of the entire State of 
Maine. Since there are only 1,- 
039,000 common shares outstand- 
ing, the owner of one share in 
effect owns 2.05 acres of timber- 
land worth—the writer estimates 
—at least $100. Where else can 


Continued on Page 52 
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Bases for Successful Future 
Electric Utility Financing 


By DR. HERBERT B. DORAU* 
Professor of Economics, Chairman of Department. of Public 
Utilities and Transportation, New York University 
Dr. Derau applies the perception of an economist into: an 
examination of the credit soundness of, and. stockholder’s 
equity in, the electric utility industry. Contrary to. what most 


Au 


e take for granted, 


the economist finds that the indas- 


try’s ability to command capital on favorable terms for its 
tremendous future capital needs has been jeopardized. Con- -— 
Po scceciontata ten: panto  ayg ~ayrel bents wad 
the recovery and maintenance of the utility industry's credit 


which includes a more realistic financial accoun 
He compares common stocks of 


latory policy. 


and regu- - 
*s 125 


industrials and 24 public utilities to show that the investor . 

in the latter has not fared as well as he thinks. Taking note — 

of the current level of stock prices, Dr. Doray avers. now is 

the time for the industry to raise equity capital against the . 
day when it may be needed if not now. 


That the electric utility indus- 
try, which has come to be “Amer- 
ica’s number one corporate 
eredit,”’ should be sufficiently con- 
cerned about 
its capacity to 
command 
capital to 
make the 
question the 
formal diseus- 
sion on an oc- 
casion of this 
character 


first to be 
somewhat 
anomalous. 
Yetthe 
healthiest are 
often most 
concerned about their health and 
‘the best students seem in my ex- 

rience most. concerned about 

ir examinations. Maybe that is 


Herbert P. Dorau 


“ Why the superior are superior and 


i probably why intelligent appre- 


agi | 
; 






































































































































.is essential to remaining 


, ‘Superior. 


In this instance of an economic 
“look and see’, we might ask 
whether we are, or ought to be, 
intelligently coneerned as to: 

(1) Whether we are in fact as 
goed as the investor thinks we 
are; whether we in fact deserve 
the adulation of the capital mar- 
kets. ; 

(2) Whether. we can or will be 

to live up to the reputation 
now enjoyed and meet.the great 
expectations which investors have 
‘built up. * 

(3) Whether there are develop- 
ments €xternal to the industry and 
its investor relations which in 
spite’ of all the éxcellence of fi- 
nancial reputation may make the 


‘Obtainment of the capital require- 


ments of the future difficult. 


(4) Or rhaps. whether, in 
view of indicated changes in (a) 
pattern of capital costs and 
<) the composition and structure 
#f the market for ultility securi- 
ties, some basic changes in utility 
corporate financial policy are not 
clearly required. | 


- So, possibly the subject.we have 
been asked to- discuss is not as 
eee 
*An address by Mr. Dorau before the 
th Annual Convention of the Edison 


ic Institute, New Orleans, La., April 
8, 1959. 





simple as it might appear and the - 


answers far from obvious. 


The future availability of capi-' 


tal is obviously important at all 


times to a highly capitalistic in-- 


custry. And * ‘capitalistic” is not, 
may I assure’ you, 
twelve letter word. it only means 
that the capital factor of ‘produc- 
tion is relatively important in the 
electric utility industry and that 
it is necessary to raise and employ 
£4.00 cf capital to do $1.00 of busi- 
ness in revenue earned. For the 
benefit of those who may differ 
with my ratios I would digress to 
explain that for these as well as 


other purposes, the assets gener- . 
ated by depreciation reservations. 
of revenues are just as much capi-. 


tal employed to produce service as 
assets reflecting funds from other 
sources even though under book- 


keeping regulation as practiced in. 


many jurisdictions, such assets are 


not allowed to earn a return and. 


thus contribute by so much less 
to the reyenue of the enterprise. 


And now since this aspect of the 


basis of income and eredit of the: 


industry has been raised some-' 


what early in our discussion -we 
might as well finish it here: and 
now by noting that as the depre- 
ciation 
generated by such reservations 


increase, the economic burden ‘of , 
responsibility 


the management 
and the assumption of all the risks 
associated with the active use of 
the assets reflected by deprecia- 
tion reserves will become an .in- 
ereasing disadvantage to _the 
equity investment; will further 
raise the “all expense ratio,” ‘in- 
crease “leverage above the line” 
and make for greater income vol- 
atility. For an excellent paper on 
this basic principle I would’ refer 
to the. Panel Discussion. of “The 
Treatment of Aecelerated Depre- 
eiation for Rate Making Purposes” 


presented by Commissioner Krue-- 


ger of the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission at the NARUC 70th 
Annual Convention, 1958. 


Risks of Leverage 
It would seem most elementary 
that the equity capital should be 
allowed to keep what it earns by 


taking the risks of leverage in 


capital employment. ‘When such 
leverage income results from the 
use of investor debt capital, the 


principle is generally respected — 


Continued on page 29 
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Observations... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 





NEW LOOK AT THE FUND’S PORTFOLIO POLICIES 


With the stock market having 
finally become stalled in the Blue 
Chip area, reconsideration of the 
investment companies’ portfolio 
policy is in Pini 
order. ‘This is 
particularly 
prompted by 
reason of im- 
pact - their 
portfolio Op- 
erations on thee 
name _ stocks, 
the opportu- 
nity for new 
conclusions 
regarding 
their perform- 
ance ‘record, 
and the ques- 
tion of the 
wisdom of 
diversification. 

During most past periods the 
performance record of the com- 
mon stock funds, calculated ac- 
cording to the changes in their 
assets’ value compared .with the 
fluctuations. in the’ yin-managed 
and “un-thinking” averages, has 
been somewhat poorer than “par 
for the course.” In the year 1958, 
however, the comparable funds 
slightly out-performed the lead- 
ing averages. 

Any one feeling that this im- 
plies a slur on the funds’ justifica- 
tion for existence, should realize 
that in actual practice the ordi- 
nary investor acting for himself 
also usually will not do as well as 
the “blind” averages. 


What are the reasons for the 
negative comparative results? 
Partly, they manifest the general 
difficulty of market timing, even 
by the top experts. (As a matter 
of fact, a study of fund manage- 
ments has shown that those whose 
policy calls for a minimum 
amount of timing got better re- 
results than the more active time- 
ers.) And lately many of the funds 
have been penalized by 20-to-25% 
concentration in the oil industry. 
For the petroleum stocks, follow- 
ing unfavorable supply conditions 
and nasty foreign expropriation 
trends, have been staging a special 
bear market of their own. 


The Diversification Question 

As we have noted, the compara- 
tive record thus opens up anew 
the controversial place for diver- 
sification. The strongest argu- 
ment for putting your eggs in 
one basket generally is that the 


investor finds it too difficult to 
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watch a lot of baskets (that is, to 4 





watch a large number of issues).* 
But this disadvantage of risk- 
spreading is uniquely and effec- 
tively eliminated in the case of 
the funds, whose justification is 
based on full-time portfolio man- 
agement effort. 

Affirmatively, diversification 
with its spreading of risk, and 
embracing of expertly discovered 
values, rather than efforts at tim- 
ing the fluctuations within the 
name stocks, is a basic reason for 
the funds’ existence. Adding to the 
disadvantage of concentration is 
the negligible income yield on the 
name stocks — now averaging 
about 3.2%, which expenses would 


. gel reduce to a mere 2.7% to 


he fund shareholder. 

The surpassing of the Dow- 
Jones Industrials by the more 
voluminous averages empirically 
substantiates the diversification 
principle. Perhaps the funds 
should diversify even more than 
they do. 

If one argues for Blue Chip 
concentration and at the same 
time feels that an individual does 
not or cannot permanently sleep 
in those issues, he is logically 
forced to the conclusion of ad- 
vocating a return to the fixed 
trust specializing in those issues. 
Popular in Britain and here in the 
nineteen twenties, they main- 
tained permanently, and without 
managemeut discretion, holding of 
specified issues. 

While such Blue Chip fixed 
trust technique would offer a 
realistic compromise, it would be 
inconsistent with the basic ob- 
jectives of the entire investment 
company movement. To this ob- 
server the funds’ best course lies 
in constant diversification, despite 
occasional superior appreciation 
by the Blue Chips. In meeting 
the practical criteria of yield and 
asset values, diversification should 
in the long run pay off. The ad- 
dict to name stocks can always 
add them to the self-managed 
portion of his portfolio. 

Diversification can also be 
avoided by the investor through 
his use of one of the funds spe- 
cializing in a single industry. Such 
a non-diversified unit might be 
used in combination with an al- 
ready diversified list; perhaps by 
way of adding a stake in a new 
industry (as “electronics”). 


Proposed Regulatory Changes 
The SEC’s pending proposals for 
changes in the statutes governing 





*As spelled out in “How to Make 
Money Make More Money” (chapter 18) 
y Henry Gellerman, Crowell, N. Y., 1957. 
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the investment companies and 
advisers, previously cited in this 
column, together with the record 
bull market render particularly 
timely public consideration and 
discussion of the industry’s past 
record and future prospects. Rec- 
ognizing the practical limits of 
government regulation as an ab- 
solute guaranty of good practice 
in any financial area, it is our 
considered opinion that a gen- 
erally good job has been done 
by the Federal authorities in com- 
bination with the NASD and the 
industry. Whatever abuses remain 
stem mainly from the areas of 
hard-to-control retail salesman- 
ship and the uneducatable public 
buyer. 


The frequent distribution price 
arrangement under which the 
price of the load (selling commis- 
sion) is reduced in proportion to 
the increased size of the order, 
constitutes one feature which 
seems objectionable. This cut- 
rate price afforded to the big 
buyer is condoned by the SEC as 
well as the industry by analogy 
with general merchandising prac- 
tice, in which the housewife can 
often buy a dozen 10-cent oranges 
for an even dollar. But thi 
analogy seems invalid to this ob- 
server. The differential created 
in fund purchases discriminates 
against an entire category of 
buyers measured by their lack of 
wealth — and is inconsistent with 
the basic purposes of the SEC 
which is committed to protect the 
small investor. 


Merrill Lynch to 
Elect Officers 


On April 23rd, J. Byran Grubbs 
and Julius H. Sedlmayr will be- 
come Vice-Presidents of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Incorporated, 70 Pine Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Mr. Grubbs 
will make his headquarters in the 
firm’s Houston office in the Gulf 
Building, of which he is Manager. 

On the same date, Carmin C. 
Saccardi will become cashier of 
the firm. 


Saunders, Cameron 
New Firm Name 


TORONTO, Canada—The busi- 
ness formerly carried on by E. M. 
Saunders Limited, 55 Yonge St., 
effective March 31 has become 
known as Saunders, Cameron 
Limited. E. M. Saunders and A. H. 
Cameron are principals. 

Peter S. Crysdale is now man- 
ager of the firm’s trading depart- 
ment. 


UN Ambassador Lodge 
To Address Bond Club 


Henry Cabot Lodge, United 
States Representative to the 
United Nations, will address The 
Bond Club of New York at a 
luncheon meeting today, April 16 
at the Bankers Club, according to 
an announcement by Harold H. 
Cook, Bond Club President. Mr. 
Lodge will talk on “America’s In- 
vestment in Freedom.” 


Quinn & Co. to 
Admit New Partners 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex.—On 
May Ist, Quinn & Co., 200 Second 
Street, N. W., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 
admit Frank Quinn, Lawrence D. 
Tiedebohl and Verne C. Beale to 
partnership in the firm. 


Kidder, Peabody Branch 

SAN MATEO, Calif, — Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. has opened a 
branch office at 420 South Ells- 
worth Avenue under the direc- 
tion of James T, Love. Mr. Love 
formerly conducted his own in- 
vestment business, James Love & 
Co., in San Mateo: 








r 


The 


State of Trade 


and Industry 
WS : 


Joseph F. Finnegan, Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service; says that 1959 is “rapidly shaping up into a 
pretty rough bargaining period.” 

In an exclusive interview with “The Iron Age,” national 
metalworking weekly, Mr. Finnegan reports that pending media- 
tion assignments are now 62% higher than in 1958. 

H2 points out that there are 150 major collective bargaining 
agreements covering 4.5 million workers up for negotiation this 
year. i Ba, 
“Each of these has its own peculiar problems: and the Jeast 
likely trouble area might blossom into a real donneybrook,” the 
mediation chief declares. 


Commenting on a changing pattern in union demands, Mr. 
Finnegan remarks that “in today’s bargaining, money’ is only in- 
directly the principal issue.” a gent 3% 

“Especially in these periods of substantial unemployment, 
unions are faced with heavy demands for security,” he says. “Con- 
sequently, the bargaining pattern is reflected in supplementary 
unemployment benefits, pensions, health and welfare, severance 
pay, shorter work week and other protective fringes.” 


Nevertheless, he predicts that direct wage increases this year 
will not be far from last year’s median wage increase of around 
8 to 10¢ per-hour, +): 


Cormmmeating on the government’s position in the forthcoming 
steel negotiations, Mr. Finnegan told “The Iron Age”: “The gov- 
ernment isn’t prepared to issue any ultimatums. Our role, if it is 
necessary to have one, will be that of impartial mediator.” 

H> concedes that “both sides are loaded for bear,” but predicts 
that “a mutually satisfactory agreement will come out of con- 
scientious bargaining.” 

“Steel negotiators on both sides of the table represent some 
of the most skilled and mature bargainers in the business,” he 
says. “These people are weil aware of the complexities of their 
industry and the economy as a whole.” 

On the question of whether skilled workers are “the forgotten 
men in labor negotiations,” Mr. Finnegan points out that pressure 
from the skilled worker is resulting in special bargaining units. 

“This has tended to make bargaining much more complex, and 
if these demands continue, the skilled worker will emerge in a 
new light,” he says. 

He points out that automation and productivity are “closely 
related to many of the issues that crop up in negotiations” and 
predicts they will “probably continue to play an important role at 
the bargaining table.” 

Mr. Finnegan was appointed to the sensitive position as 
Director, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, by President 
Eisenhower in 1955. In private life he was a New York attorney 
specializing in labor and trial work. 
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Business enters the second quarter with the outlook bright 
after a first period of quite satisfactory sales and profits, says 
Edwin B. Moran, Executive Vice-President, National Association 
of Credit Management, in the Association’s Monthly Business 
Letter. He sees a brisk tempo for the Fall. 

Attributing the noteworthy gains in the hard goods industries 
largely to hedging against anticipated strikes and price rises, Mr. 
Moran notes that both management and labor groups are ‘wooing 
public cpinion, in the general concern over the coming crisis. 

The economist doubts much effect on management-labor rela- 
tions from either President Eisenhower’s urging of “statesman- 
ship” in the forthcoming negotiations or Labor Secretary Mitchell’s 
cautioning that “the public is sitting at the bargaining table” this 
year to oppose a wage settlement that would cause inflationary 
price increases. 

“Our free economy,” the analyst points out, “has become for 
the vast majority of Americans the very engine of individual af- 
fluence,” and “the essence of our free economy is the market, 
which imposes definite limits.” é . 

Declaring that ours is rapidly becoming a “high-cost country,” 
with our economic and technological advantages lessening, Mr. 
Moran warns: i : 

“Increasingly, our goods are being priced out of both foreign 
and domestic markets. As our prices rise, our markets become 
open targets for imports. It isn’t consoling that imports of foreign 
manufactured goods have almost doubled in the last three years,” 
while “we experienced in the last year a $3 billion decline in ex- 
ports and a substantial outflow of gold.” 

Fewer opportunities and lower living standards are the pros- 
pect he sees as other countries with much lower wages improve 


Continued on page 50 
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assessing the variety of factors entering into the 1959 mar- 


ket outlook, Mr. FitzGerald calls attention to high price of even 
the best of stocks. Before pointing out seven categories of 


E 


order to 


k market 
perfect ex- 
ample of the classica] theory of 
inflation—too : 
many dollars’ 
chasing toe- 
few units. 
Until some- 
thing happens 
‘to alter this 
-r el ationship, 
the market 
appears to be 
headed higher, - 
but a growing 
-number. of in- 
vestors are =: 
‘apt to find’out - 
some _ years 
hence that 
their commit- 
ments have not proven to be very 
rewarding. 





Philip J. FitzGerald 


- Our tax policies have critically 
limited the potential supply of 
stocks since— 

(1) The 52% corporate income 
tax makes it far more expensive 
to sell new stock’ than to finance 
with bonds since interest is a legal 
expense; and 

(2) The 25% capital gains tax 
presently costs investors between 
one-fifth and one-sixth of today’s 
market prices if they sell shares 
of most of the best known com- 
panies bought prior to 1950. 


Demand 


The basis. for the extraordinary 
demand for equities lies: in the 
-vast savings which our postwar 
prosperity has developed. The 
stock market boom of the 1950’s 
‘differs from past booms in that 
the bulk of buying is well in- 
formed and ‘paid for in cash. This 
is in sharp contrast to the in-and- 
out margin trading of the 1920’s. 

The biggest buyers are institu- 
tions led by the tremendous post- 
war expansion of pension funds 
and mutual funds. The institu- 
tional appetite for stocks is also 
reflected in accelerated buying 
by life insurance companies, pri- 
vate trusts, profit sharing funds 
and endowment funds.- Pension 
funds now have resources in ex- 
cess of $36 billion, over $20 billion 
of which are administered on a 
basis which permits purchase of 
equities. Adminstered funds hold 
stock which cost over $5 billion 
and can be expected to invest at 
least $1.5 billion of new money 
in 1959. Stock purchases are prac- 
tically assured since policy calls 
for the placing of around one- 
third of new funds in equities and 
since they buy these equities on 
a dollar averaging basis, high 
prices are not a deterrent. 

Mutual funds have resources 
above $13 billion and in January, 
had net receipts of close to $150 
million of new money. Today’s 
purchasers of mutual fund shares 
want to own stocks. They turn to 
mutual funds only to have the 
benefit of professional selection. 
Therefore, mutual funds can be 
expected to continue their pur- 
chases as long as new funds pour 
into their treasuries. 

The demand for equities will 
probably continue as long as in- 
vestors continue their unbounded 
faith in research and the earning 
powers of expanding companies to 
(a) outpace rising operating costs; 
and (b) expand faster than the 
buying power of the dollar de- 
clines. 


Too High 
With so many factors acting to 
push steck¢still higher, many 


appear 


found 


rewarding at present, 
how far D-J industrials 
provide the safe yields about 

in at present. 

stocks already appear to be dis- 
counting the future to such an ex- 
tent that it will take a consider- 


able number of years for them to 
provide rewarding dividend yields. 


A review of the subsequent rec- 
ord shows that at their 1929 highs 
purchase of ewen the finest com- 
panies has proved unrewarding. 
At their 1929 highs, Radio, Alcoa, 
and Union Carbide averaged to 
sell at 55 times their New Era 
record earning power. Forgetting 
the depression and the dismal ex- 
perience of the 1930’s, it is inter- 
esting to note that, corrected for 
capita] changes, present dividend 
‘payments provide a yield of only 
3% on the 1929 purchase price. 
The records of these three com- 
panies are typical of the records 
of most other New Era blue chips 
and it is hard to think of any 
three companies which have had 
a better industrial record over the 
past generation or better pros- 
pects for the generation ahead. 


Although it sold at only 19 
times its 1929 earning power, it 
took the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average 26 years to get back to 
its New Era high. This record 
shows clearly that even the best 
stocks can be priced too high to 
be rewarding to investors even if 
they were blessed with patience 
and longevity. 


Too Low 


At ather times stocks sell at 
levels which are bound to make 
them inherently cheap. The year 
1948 was such a period: Investors 
worried so about a depression 
that did not happen that the mar- 
ket appraised— 


(1) The 30 great leaders which 
make up the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average at only eight times their 
earnings; and 

(2) Six outstanding research 
leaders included in our Research 
Index, at niné times their earn- 
ings. 

These six research leaders are 
IBM, Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing, Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Alcoa, Addressograph and Dow 
Chemical. 

Although quality corporate 
bonds provided yields or 3% or 
less, the Dow Jones Industrial In- 
dex provided a dividend yield of 
6% and our Research Index a 
yield of 4%. Current dividends 
being paid provide yields of over 
10% on the 1948 purchase 
prices of both indices, their -pur- 
chases having been very reward- 
ing to investors over the past 12 
years. 

Rate of Growth 

To judge how big a premium 
investors can afford to pay, it is 
necessary to arrive at some idea 
of the probable economic growth 
which can be expected. Since 
the decade between the business 
peaks of 1948 and 1957 is the most 
prosperous on record, it can serve 
to indicate the speed with which 
the economy and the earning 
power of great companies can be 
expected to grow under most fav- 
orable conditions. In that decade: 

(1) Industrial production rose 
by 38%; 

(2) Gross National Product rose 


(1) The Dow Jones Industrials 
increased. 


profits from $24 to $36 utilities and m 
- or by 50% while their prices more appears to enjoy prospects of rec- 


than tripled; and — 

(2) The Research Index in- 
creased its profits from $1.63 to 
$3.46 or by 112% while their 
prices rose nearly tenfold. 


The 1957 Setback 

This record period of prosperity 
was interrupted by the 1957-1958 

business correction which cen- 
tered around an inventory crisis 
brought on by the Defense De- 
partment’s extraordinary re- 
trenchment policy. That the set- 
back was contained as an inven- 
tory correction rather than a de- 
pression was due to the fact. that 
ultimate consumption of goods 
was maintained. Contributing to 
this phenomenon was— 

(1) The Federal Reserve's 
money pole”. which __ relieved 
credit ee 

(2) e Defense Department’s 
reversal of its drastic economy 
policy by placing over $5 billion 
of new orders that had been held 
up; and 

(3) Governmental deficits 
which added buying power to the 
spending stream including (a) the 
$13 billion deficit of the Federal 
Government; and (b) the fact that 
States spent over $22 billion as 
compared to revenues of only $14 | ESC 
billion. 

When business turned up in the 
spend of 1958, it ushered in one 
of the fastest recoveries ever wit- 
nessed. This spring the pace of 
business is being further acceler- 
ated by the reaccumulation of in- 
ventories to protect fabricators 
from the danger of strikes in ‘the 
steel and other major industries 
in which labor contracts will be 
up for negotiation next summer. 


The 1958 Advance 
The market advance since the 
sudden shift in business has not 
only reflected the shift but the 
fact that— 


(1) Sellers prior to and during 
the business correction sold with 
the intention of repurchasing 
equities; while 

(2) Buyers bought for the long 
pull, creating a veritable invest- 
ment vacuum on the upside. 


The result has been that the 
1958 market scored the great- 
est and broadest gain on rec- 
ord, with total value of all stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change rising by $81 billion, all 
but 22 of the 1,050 most active 
issues registered advances. 


1959 


Based on first quarter results, 
it is probable that in 1959— 


(1) Industrial production will 
top 1957 by around 10%; 

(2) The Gross National Product 
will rise to over $465 billion; and 

(3) The dollar may suffer a 
further slight loss in its buying 
power. 

The Dow Jones _ Industrials 
which sells at $613, sells for ap- 
proximately 16 times 1959 esti- 
mated earning power of $38 and 
its present dividend payments 
provide a yield of about 3.3%. 


Our Research Index sells at 
$177. This is about 44 times esti- 
mated earnings of those six great 
companies and their dividends 
provide a yield of only about 9%. 


Today, quality bonds provide 
safe yields of 442% and more. 
Based upon the rate of gain scored 
between 1948 and 1957 it would 
take— 

(1) The Dow Jones Industrials 
seven years for dividends to in- 
crease sufficiently to provide a 
412% yield on the current aver- 
age purchase price; and according 


from just under $260 billion to to 


over $440 billion; and 

(3) The dollar lost 19c of its 
buying power. 

To achieve such a rate of 
growth our economy had to be 
stimulated by extraordinary 
spending for Korea, the Cold War 
and our vast International Aid 
programs. During this period— 


(2) Our Research Index about 
15 years even though they are 
expected to expand at a rate that |” 
is three times faster. 


Investment Opportunities 


Among the areas where re 
warding investment opportun 


ities appear to exist at present are. 























(1) soees like banking, 


ord earning powers both this year 
and next but which are not sell- 
ing at unusual investment pre- 
miums; 


(2) Industries which will be 
particularly benefitted by the 50% 


in our teen-age population 
between 1958 and 1965 Peacluding 


prepared foods; soft drinks, con- 
fections and tobacco; textiles; and 
mnt books and school equip- 
men 

(3) Industries which are emerg- 
ing from their individual cyclical 
troughs due to overproduction in the 
the 1955-1956 period and which 
should see earning power build- 
ing up steadily over the next two 
years, including auto and acces- 
sories; home appliances; and con- 


struction equipment; 


(4) Meat packing which appears 
to have entered. upon one of its. 


(7). Pacific 
whose markets are expanding at 
a rate far faster than the nation 





































































favorable cycles when consumers’ as a whole. 
Chicago Title m= ‘Eryet Compeny: ae provides. these services: TITLE 
olicies issued subsidiaries in 13 states... 
SURANCE Bee PR OPERRAL PSERVICE on property hoouulaoes the United. 
to speed and safeguard real estate transactions. COMPLETE 
SERVICES. A 
CHICAGO TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY AND RY TITLE COMPANIES 
Consolidated Balance Sheet—Dec r 31, 1958 
ASSETS 
CASH ON HAND AND IN BANKS...._..~ ~~~ _... $5,599,019 
MARKETABLE SECURITIES: 
Oh. taavetaenont obtloctl 11,668,761 
* rmment . [OSE ET SPER R RO ESI TS 211 SIE. oD RCS 
State and municipal bonds —........----~--~---+1- ee 14,936,689 
NE NG oo rc dnietiph iether ck nnn yy tenn nen ecoetin ciate 873,802 
| 299480,252 
Srecke, at created value— 
RIO er igs te grag RE BT A SOS TET BRE SE AEA 2,295,875 
Common WOM <6 ino to eo en nce 7,664,566 
10,560,441 
Bonds, at amortized cost, pledged to secure trust and escrow cash 
balances-—= 
U. S. Government obligations —~_._..._.._._......~._.-_..... . 19,773,894 
State and mianicipal bonds _____...-______._~ ones SE 5,019,232 
. 247793,126 
Total marketable securities “___ J hie ~~ °623833,819 
RECEIVABLES, less reserves for doubtful accounts cuiiaaii ce .. 2,150,652 
OTHER INVESTMENTS: 
Chicago Title and Trust Dnliding Covperasion, common steck ($4,- 
250,000) and note receivable ($1,250,000)____...__________-__ 5,500,000 
Sundry loans and investments, less resérve for losses ($112,000)... 1,006,968 
6,506,968 
FIXED ASSETS, at cost: 
Balldings 1d building imp ts ey ATE A » 1458008 
Ss an n: nee nc SSE PELL TE TLS ° 
Furniture, fixtures ling equipment of subsidiary companies________ ssnees 
Less — reserves for depreciation and amortization__...._._.....~ ( » 
1,785,594 
PREPAID ERPENOES : nnn cnn -- ~~ 5. alicia 24,702 
TITLE RECORDS AND INDEXES -~--~-~.~~~~-~~.~~---~.-----~.---. 3,160,452 
Vet As00W nnn k cb dd cddddinndatisnddmnmciimantininuihngagl $82,061,206 
LIABILITIES, RESERVES AND CAPITAL 
LIABILITIES: 
Cash deposits as indemnity against specific title insurance risks... $4,301,524 
Accounts payable and accrued taxes— 
Poderal. imecine (08 6.6690 en np eens ae -  eetn nc senonnonnng ae 2,204,270 
ee es eee RR ER Les Se 168,233 
Accounts payable __-_- he Fie’ hie 347,128 
2,719,631 
Trust and escrow cash balances secured by pledged securities_._.....§ 24,065,642 
RESERVES: 
For possible losses and related expenses for title, escrow and trust ‘ 
0 ETE TAS IES BORE STEEL ES SEE SSS 6 geen one ey 4,213,187 
For contingent deferred compensation —......~~.~.~----.~---~-+~-~ 2 
For market fluctuation of securities —~.........-..--.-..~-~-~~--+ 7,97 
Unrealized appreciation on stocks -~~-~~. haba _..-~ 4,540,359 
17,230,993 
MINORITY INTERESTS IN SUBSIDIARIES ---- an 511,521 
CAPITAL: 
Capital stock, par value $20 per share, authorized 650,000 shares 
«enue aN GR no Ai cre te ES TINE OIE GE ATT 12,563,560 
Unc OT, eRe 7,168,748 
Less — Treasury stock (2,000 shares), at cost. stint ai > 
33,231,895 
Total Liabilities, Reserves and Capital._____. ~ = 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2 
Waukegan . Wheaton » Joliet ° Peoria ° Belleville 
SUBSIDIARY TITLE COMPANIES 
Kane County Title Company, Geneva, Ill. Lake County Title Company, Inc. 
Crown Point, Ind. McHenry County Title Company, Woodsteck, Il. 
Title Insurance Corporation of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo: , 
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- An Investment Manager Looks 
- At the Economic Outlook 


By PERRY. S. BOWER* 


Vice-President and Treasurer, Great-West Life, 
Manitoba, Canada 


Speaking from an investment 


manager’s point of view, Mr. 


Bower explains why he discerns in the next 18 months a 
measure of tension and apprehension that has not prevailed 
since the early 1930's. He notes the upward push affecting 
the short- and long-term interest rates, and anticipates nar- 
rowing gap between government rates and all others as they 
both rise which he expects would at first adversely affect 


housing and manicipals rather than corpor 


ate borrowers. He 


observes that this expansion period is much less liquid than 

previous postwar periods; hopes rising interest rates will not 

choke off developments important to economic stability—such 

as housing; and assumes the upward basic secular trend will 
now and then suffer from interruptions. 


In retrospect, it is now obvious 
that the business recession termi- 
nated about the end of the first 
quarter of 1958. By the end of 
the third 
quarter, there 
were unmis- 
takable signs 
of a return to 
the upward 
trend which 
has, in fact, 
continued 
‘with so little 
interruption 
since the end 
of the war. By 
the end of last 
September, 
the rate of 
the Gross Na- 
tional Product 
was at an all-time high and by 
-the end of 1958 it reached $10 bil- 
lion above the peak of mid-1957. 


While the decline in investment 
by business and the liquidation of 
inventories were the main con- 
tributing factors in the 1957-58 
recession, the recovery can ‘be 
ascribed to a combination of in- 
creases in consumer purchases, 
‘the end of inventory liquidation, 
strong governmental spending, and 
heavy housing construction vol- 
ume. 


The outlook for’ 1959 is that 
most major sectors of the econ- 
omy will- continue moving up- 
wards. The one possible exception 
that can be observed at the mo- 
ment .is in housing and, while 
even this sector opened strongly 
this year, it is expected that rising 
interest rates and tighter money 
-may slow. it down somewhat in 





P. S. Bowér 





*From a talk by Mr. Bower before the 
Regional Meeting of the American Life 
een, Houston, Texas, April 2, 


the latter half. Gross National 
Product, which reached $455 bil- 
lion at the end of 1958, may 
achieve a rate of $480 billion by 
the end of 1959. 

The portents of these figures 
are important to the institutional 
investor. While we may observe 
that the first stages of the recov- 
ery from the 1958 iow likely are 
now. behind us, we are also 


_ forcibly aware that our economies 


are already well into a period of 
tight money with strong indica- 
tions that this tendency is likely 
to continue if not tighten further. 


The Dangerous Point of Inflation 


It may also be observed that 
the recent recession has tended to 
increase productivity per worker. 
Further, there is some measure of 
unused capacity in the major 
areas of our national production. 
There is also a somewhat discon- 
certing measure of unemployment. 
All of these should portend lower, 
rather than higher, rates of -in- 
terest. However, as the year pro- 
gresses, it is not unlikely that our 
excess productive capacity will be 
more fully used and unemploy- 
ment shrink. At that point, the 
danger of the inflationary aspects 
of our economy will become more 
aprarent. Current Federal Reserve 
policy, with its effect on the-in- 
terest rate structure, must. be 
taken as, in fact, already antici- 
pating this. 

For, as productive capacity be- 
gins to be used up, producers will 
begin to think about (if they are 
not already doing so) enlarging 
their capacities. Likewise, they 
will begin looking (if they are not 
already looking) towards ways 
and means of raising necessary 
additional capital funds. In addi- 
tion, the situation may be aggra- 
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forth in the Prospectus. 


Equitable Securities Corporation 
Francis |. du Pont & Co. 





Thi: aavertisement is neither an ot'er to seli nor a solicitation 0} oliers io 
buy any o* these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Inter-Mountain Telephone Company 


Common Stock-Voting ($10 Par Value) 
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vated by the return, which we 
must now expect, to business: pol- 


icies involving inventory accumu-~* 


lations. Money is already tight. 
How much tighter is it likely to 
be if these’ additional demands 
begin to materialize in the months 
ahead? ‘ 

It will be recalied that ever 
since it became apparent; that re- 
covery was under way, the Fed- 
eral Reserve has followed a’ pol- 
icy, as it calls it, of “leaning 
against the wind.” This policy has 
resulted in a tight excess reserve 
picture, so that commercial banks 
generally have had to liquidate 


' government bonds to meet tie in- 


creasing accommodation sought by 
their regular business borrowers. 
This has been the picture since 
the middle cf last fall.. Now that 
inventory liquidation | begins . to 
give way to inventory accumula- 
tion, business will either have ‘to 
sell some of its’ holdings of short- 


From the investment manager’s 
point of view, the next 18 months 
are; therefore, probably. charged 
with a measure of tension and ap- 
rehension that has not prevailed 
since the early 1930's. 


Hopes We Support Sound 


Policies | 


On the one hand lies the path 
of, perhaps, much higher interest’ 
rates and the accompanying polit- 
ical repercussions and demands 
that. the Federal Reserve must 
not be permitted to foree upon 
the economy the product of so- 
increasing a burden. 

_. On..the other hand lies the al- 
ternative—the relatively easy, but 
disastrous, path of inflation. I am 


sure I yoice the hope of every life 
insurance officer in both our coun- . 


tries: that our people will have the 


-will and the fortitude to support 


and to sustain those’ forces which 


‘are directing their efforts towards 


term governments purchased last ‘sound currency ‘policies, and that 


year, and/or seek accommodation 
at the lending windows of’ its 
banking connections. HM the Fed- 
eral Reserve continues its present 
restrictive practices, then ‘these 
events are likely to see additional 
selling of governments ‘by banks 
as well as business, as‘ conditions 
continue to improve which seems 
to be the general expectation: 


A continuation. of current Fed- 


eral Reserve policy. with the-de-: 


velopment of circumstaneges I have 
just mentioned, could put -addi- 
tional strains on the price struc- 
ture of the bond market. Into this 
scene there must, however, be in- 
troduced the disquieting aspect of 
further federal deficits, combined 
with the obviously increasing re- 
luctance of bond buyers‘ to jump 
into a financial sea as ‘disturbed 
and as unfathomable as this one 
appears to be at the moment. 


Ominous Debt Management 
Problem , 


In fact, the whole picture wijth 
respect. to future government -fi- 
nancing is not without. ominous, 
implications. Many of you, I am 
sure, plot the probable financing 
requirements of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in a more precise man- 
ner than do I. If you have: any 
quarrel with my projections for 
the balance of the current .year, 
of roughly $10 to $11 billion of 
cash offerings and $13 billion or 
so of refundings, you will at least 
agree that the requirements: are 
going to be large. This stems 
partly from the heavy reliance, in 


last year’s Treasury financing, on, 


maturities of one year or less, and 
the need to finance a seasonal def- 
icit for the last half of the current 
year of the order of $6 to $7 
billion. 


From the pattern of the -financ- 
ing announced in the latter part 
of March, it seems clear. that, the 
Treasury is still determined to try 
to lengthen the debt and will take 
advantage of every opportunity it 
can. This can hardly be regarded 
as bullish for the market on me- 
dium and longer-term govern- 
ment bonds. Consequently, pres- 
sures on long-term interest rates, 
for this reason alone, would seem 
to have an upward bias. 


In the short end, conditions may 
be expected to be even more un- 
settled unless the Federal Reserve 
is prepared to countenance a fairly 
marked increase in the .money 
supply. The capacity of the non- 
bank sector of the economy to ab- 
sorb short-dated Treasury issues, 
which has been so marked in. the 
past several months, has probably 
run its course. Certainly, this will 
prove true if the business recov- 
ery carries forward into a period 
of active inventory accumulation 
by corporations. Buying of treas- 
uries is likely to give way to liq- 
uidation which, when added to the 


. Treasury’s cash needs, may well 


impose a real strain on the banks. 
Under conditions such as these, 
any basic movement of interest 
rates at the short end may be.ex- 


pected also to be in an upward ~ 


direction. 


we will be willing to pay the costs 
that such policies demand of us, 
rather than’ succumb to the siren 
call of inflation. 


In the next 12 months, the strug- 
gle between inflationary and anti- 


‘inflationary forces is almost cer- 


tain to increase. Federal Reserve 


‘policy, which at the moment may 


appear to many people to be too 
tight, could seem insupportable if 
business :conditions improve rap- 
idly. 

The effect on interest rates, par- 


-ticularly on government securities, 


is likely to be more dramatic than 
on the interest structure in other 
sectors of the economy, with the 
gap between government rates and 
all others tending. to narrow, and 
both, perhaps, continuing to rise. 
It is this distinct possibility which 
gives rise to the feeling that the 
volume of new housing starts may 
turn down later on:in the year. It 
is also true that other aspects of 
the economy may be adversely 
affected, but corporate borrowers 
are not. likely tobe affected as 
unfavorably as early, perhaps, as 
the housing industry.or the mu- 
nivipalities. 


Threshold of the 1960s 


We are now on the threshold of 
the 1960s — .that magical perio 
which holds so- much specuiation 
and interest in the contemplation 
of many of our forecasters. It is 


the period when it is expected the 


so-calied. war babies will begin, 
to make their biggest impact upon 
our economies in their demands 
for higher-education, housing, au- 
tomobiles. and, generally, con-- 
sumer capital goods of all kinds. 


Barring - another war, there 
seems tobe little -reason to dis- 
count such enthusiasm, although 
even -the most» incorrigible opti- 
mist will concede the possibility 
of recurring corrective periods. 
Every analysis and forecast sug- 
gests, therefore, increasing pres- 
sure on our capital resources as 
the next*few years progress. In- 
dustrial needs alone could be tre- 
mendous. Nor is: the insatiable 
appetite of government, quasi- 
government, and municipal spend- 
ers likely to grow less. In fact, 
municipal capital expenditures 
have hardly, even now, kept up 
with .the accelerating speed of 
technological and social develop- 
ments. It is difficult to believe 
that these groups will need less, 
rather than much more, in the 
future. 


The recovery,.which started in 
the spring of 1958 it is held, may 
well continue, therefore, with 
minor interruptions into the 1960s. 


Notes Less Liquidity 


I have already suggested that 
the conditions under which the 
economy embarked upon this 
latest upward surge are substan- 
tially different to those of other 
expansive periods of recent post- 
war years. In simple terms, the 
whole financial structure is much 
less liquid. This is obvious in the 
current level of interest rates and 
the structure of bank portfolios. 


.. Thursday, April 16, 1959 


In: essence, unless: the banking 
system atquires additional re- 
sources in ; 
serves from the Fed.; it would 
seem logical to assume that de- 
creasing liquidity will tend to 
create additional pressures on the 
interest rate structure in the en- 
suing months. 

A decline from the current level 
of interest rates seems highly im- 
probable. While this fact may of- 
fer.a. measure of satisfaction to 
investment officers, it must also 
give rise to some concern as to 
whether further rises will begin 
to choke off elements of economic 
devélopment important to stabil- 
ity. in the overall economy, such 
as housing. , 


~ Secular Trend 


. 


the actuary it: must appear, at the - 7 


moment, that the rise in interest 
rates generally,which began about 
1947, must still continue for some 


time. No trend, it is true, will con- 


tinue without spasmodic interrup- 
tions, but: the basic: secular trend, 
barring the use of most dangerous 
and artificial devicesto correct if, 
seems basically upwards, certainly 
for. the next twelve months.: : 

Forecasting. the probable trend 
of the stock market, -particularly 


over relatively short: periods. of ; 





the form-of- further re~ = - 


~ 


To. the investment: officer - and ; 


time, is not: a block upon which 1 . 


propose to lay. my, neek. “I think < 


it is generally felt that at present 
levels the quotations are gener- 


ously discounting a fairly optimis- 
tic level of. corporate’ earnings .- 


over the year, as well as some- 
thing for the general conviction 
that inflation has not yet been 
brought to an end. Nevertheless, 
those forecasters who, five years 
ago, gleefully forecast 600 by 1960 
are equally enthusiastic in pre- 
dicting 1000 for the Dow-Jones 
averages by. 1965. } 

For. myself, all I can say is that 
I do not think the days of- the 
American economy are over:' Th 


possiBilities under ‘the free enter- 


e * 


prise ‘system, under stable demo- * 
cratic conditions, are inéxhaust- 


ible and the horizons unlimited. 


‘Further, if we’ were to lack confi- 


dence in ourselves and the great 


convictions which have ‘ststained 


us in the past, there is no sure 
haven to which, as investors, we 


‘could run and protect adequately 


the funds ‘entrusted to’our caré. 
In the direction of our’ inherited 
confidence, the ‘future “beckons 
with as much promise’and hope as 
has ever been aceorded the human 


‘heart. Surely, our investment pol- 


icies should continue to be predi- 
cated upon a°generous participa- 
tion in the inevitability of an 
expanding future. 


Wagner, Stott Go. 


To Admit Pariners . 


Wagner, Stott & Co., 20 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
on May Ist, will admit W. Wilson 
Holden. Joseph P. Shea, and John 
F. Horn to. general partnership, 
and J. Marshall Booker to limited 
partnership in the firm. All are 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


With Southern Investment 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHRONICLE) 
KINSTON, N. C.—Thomas W. 
Dickens’ is now. with. Southern 
Investment Co., -Inc.,. Barbre-As- 
kew Finance Co. Building. 


Erwin Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe Financiat CHRONICLE) = 
DURHAM, N. C.—Leighton E. 
Johnson has been added to the 
staff of Erwin & Co., Inc., Trust 
Building. 


Joins J. Sturgis May 
(Special to Tue Frvanciat CHRONICLE) 


HIGH POINT, N. C.—Cornelius 
K. Rand has joined the. staff of 
J. Sturgis May & Co., Security 
National Bank Building. 
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New Issue 





$60,161,000 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


3%% Bonds eal | 3 


Dated February 1, 1959 : Due February 1, as shown 


Principal and semi-annual interest (February 1 and August 1) payable at Bankers Trust Company, New York, N. Y., at The Fitst National Bank of Boston, 
Boston, Mass. or at The First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Coupon bonds in the denomination of $1,000., 
exchangeable for fully registered bonds in multiples of $1,000. but not interchangeable. 





Interest Exempt from Federal'and Massachusetts Income Taxes under present laws 


Legal Investment, in our opinion, for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New York, Massachusetts and 
certain other States and for Savings Banks in Connecticut 





These bonds, to be issued for Capital Outlay, Veterans’ Services Loan, Highway Improvement, Drainage and-Flood Control, Sewerage 
and Water purposes, in the opinion of the Attorney General will constitute direct general obligations of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts for the payment of which the full faith and credit of the Commonwealth will be pledged and for 
such purpose the Commonwealth will have power to levy unlimited taxes on all the taxable property therein. 


AMOUNTS, MATURITIES AND PRICES 


(Accrued interest to be added) 





To Yield , To Yield 


Amount Due ‘ To Yield Amount Due or Price Amount Due or Price Amount Due To Yield 

$2,649,000 1960. 2.00% - - $2,499,000 1973 3.30% $739,000 1985 100 $129,000 1997 3.65% 
2,649,000 1961 2.20 2,499,000 1974 3.30 739,000 1986 100 129,000 1998 3.65 
2,649,000 1962 2.40 2,499,000 1975 3.35 739,000 1987 3.55% 129,000 1999 3.65 
2,649,000 1963 2.60 2,499,000 1976 3.35 739,000 1988 3.55 29,000 2000 3.65 
2,524,000 1964. 2.70 . 2,499,000 1977 3.40 688,000 1989 3.55 29,000 2001 3.65 
2,524,000 1965 2.80 2;499,000 1978 3.40 214,000 .1990 3.55 29,000 2002 3.65 

2,524,000 1966 2.90 2,500,000 1979 3.40 214,000 1991 3.60 * 29,000 2003 3,65... 
2,524,000 1967. 3.00 740,000 1980 3.45 214,000 1992 3.60 29,000 2004 3.65 
2,524,000 1968 3.05 739,000 1981 - 3.45 214,000 1993 3.60 29,000 2005 3.65 
2,524,000 1969 3.10 | 739,000 1982 3.45 214,000 1994 3.60 29,000 2006 3.65 
2,499,000 1970 3.15 739,000 1983 100 214,000 1995 3.60 29,000 2007 3.65 
2,499,000 1971 3.20 739,000. 1984 100 129,000 1996 3.65 29,000 2008 3.65 
2,499,000 1972 3.25 29,000 2009 3.65 


These bonds will be initially issued by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts at not less than their par value, and a taxable gain may accrue on bonds purchased at a discount. 
Investors are required under existing regulations to amortize any premium paid thereon. 


When, as poe if issued and received by us and subject to'‘approval of legality by the Attorney General of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Bankers Trust Company The Chase ManhattanBank The First National CityBank The First NationalBank LehmanBrothers The First Boston Corporation Halsey, Stuart &Co. Inc. Phelps, Fenn & Ce. 


of New York of Chicago 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank Guaranty Fras Company Blyth & Co.; Inc. Harriman Ripley &Co. Smith, Barney &Co. Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Goldman, Sachs &Co. Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
Continental Illinois National f Bank and Trust Company © The Northern Trust Company C.J. Devine&Co. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities &Co.  Glore,Forgan&Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
go ‘ 
Drexel & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner &Smith  White,Weld&Co. The Philadelphia National Bank © R.W.Pressprich&Co. —L. F. Rothschild & Co. Blair & Co. The First National Bank 


Mercantile Trust Company Seattle-First National Bank  Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Bear, Stearns & Co. Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. -F.S. Moseley&Co. Shields & Company 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis ype alee The Boatmen’s National Bank A.C. Allyn and Company Equitable Securities Corporation 


of St. Louis Incorporated 


B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. G.H. Walker & Co. - Hornblower & Weeks Hempil, Noyes & Co. Ca. Dean Witter & Co. Barr Brothers &Co. Coffin & Burr Dick & Merle-Smith Adams, McEntee & Co., Inc. 


Incorporated 


Bache&Co. Baxter & Company Francis |. duPont & Co. AG. Becker& Co. - Hallgarten&Co. J.C. Bradford&Co. Braun, Bosworth& Co. © Geo.B. Gibbons & Company Kean, Taylor & Co. 


- Incorporated Incorporated Incorporated 


Alex.Brown&Sons ‘First of Michigan Corporation Clark, Dodge&Co. - Dominick& Dominick  Stroud&Company  Estabrook&Co. = IraHaupt&€o. — Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 


Incorporated 


Hayden, Stone&Co. Hirsch & Co. Laidlaw & Co. W.H-Morton&'Co.  W.E. Hutton & Co. The Marine TrustCompany Laurence M. Marks &Co. Reynolds &Co. —_R.S. Dickson & Company 


Incorporated of Western New York Incorporated 
Roosevelt & Cross  Shearson, Hammill &Co. — Harkness.& Hill eo F.S. Smithers &Co.  Weeden&Co. Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day Commerce Trust Company 
Incorporated , Incorporated F y Incorporated ansas City, 


Wood, Struthers & Co. Gregory & Sons The Olio Company Bacon, Stevenson & Co. © Wm.E. Pollock &Co., Inc. Fitzpatrick, Sullivan & Co. E.F. Hutton & Company J. A. Hogle & Co. 
Chas. E. Weigold & Co. Bacon, Whipple & Co. Robert W. Baird & Co. Baker, Watts & Co. William Blair & Company R. H. Moulton & Company Branch Banking & Trust Co. 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds Eldredge & G. Bartow Leeds koe King Quik & Go. Rand & Co. Townsend, Dabney and Tyson © Spencer Trask&Co. _—‘Fidelity Union rst Conga 
National al State Bank Blunt Ellis & Simmons Courts & Co. Tripp & Co., Inc. First Southwest Company McCormick & Co. A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc. 
Rcd As National Bark R. D. White & Company . Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. Third National Bonk Wachovia Bank and Trast Company Robert Winthrop &Co. J. R. Williston & Beane 
Arthur L. Wright & Co., Inc. George P. Fogg & Co: Chace, Whiteside & Winslow, Inc. "Tym & Shalt Clayton Securities Corporation Loker, Sparrow & Co. White & Company 
April 15, 1959. Statements herein, while not guaranteed, are based upon information which we believe to be reliable. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


it is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
te send interested parties the following literature: 








Amott, baker Real Estate Bond & Stock Averages—Compara- 
tive figures—Amott, Baker & Co., Incorporated, 156 Broad- 
way, New York 38, N. Y. 


Beraham View — Monthly Investment letter — Burnham and 
Company, 15 Broad Sgeeet, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
abie ts current Foreign Letter. 

Electric Utitities—List of issues which the firm considers in- 
teresting for growth—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 42 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Green Light for the Railroads—Study of the outlook—Edwards 
& Hanly, 100 North Franklin Street, Hempstead, N. Y. 


How to Get Rich Buying Stocks—Dr. Ira U. Cobleigh—David 
McKay, Inc., 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y.—$2.50. 


Inside Story of Outside Help—Booklet on services offered— 
Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. V, 2 Rector Street, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Investment. Facts—Tabulation of 334 common stocks listed on 
New York Stock Exchange which have paid quarterly cash 
dividends from 20 to 95 years—New York Stock Exchange, 
11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Japanese Construction & Engineering —. Analysis with particu- 
lar reference to Taisei Construction Co., Ohbayashi-Gumi 
Ltd. and Nippon Hodo—The Daiwa Securities Co. Ltd., 8, 
2-Chome Otemachi, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Japanese Stocks—Current Information——Yamaichi Securities 
Company of New York, Inc:, 111 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York. 

Japanese Warehouse Industry — Survey — Nomura Securities 
Co., Ltd., 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Also in the same 
monthly report are discussions of the 10 Japanese stocks 
considered favorites for 1959 and data on Daiichi Bussan, 
Mitsubishi Shoji and Marubeni-lida. 

Leading New York City Banks—Comparison as of March 31— 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

New York City Bank Stocks—Comparison and analysis for 
first quarter of 1959—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a study of the economy 
at the first quarter’s end. 

Opportunities Abroad—Bulletin on British American Tobacco 
Co., Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Electrical & Musical In- 

dustries Co., Massey Ferguson, Ltd. and Shell Transport & 
Trading Go.--Bache 1 & Co., 36 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 20-year period — 
one Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New York 

Treasure Chest in the Growing West—Brochure giving details 
on industrial opportunities in the area served—Utah Power 
& Light Co., W. A. Huckins, _— 15, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

& a 

Abbott Tg one Forgan & Co., 40 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

American Greetings Corp. —Analysis—Cohen, Simonson & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

American Hardware Corp. — Survey — Abraham & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same circular are 
surveys of Canadian Pacific Railway and Champion Spark 
Plug Company. 

American Pipe & Construction Company—Analysis—Hill Rich- 
ards & Co., 621 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

American Steel Foundries — Bulletin — Halle & Stieglitz, 52 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company—Report—David 
J. Greene and Company, 72 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Company nope mare 
olds & Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Also avail- 
able are reports on Industrial Acceptance ie and Dorr 
Oliver Inc. 

Arundel Corporation—Report—The Milwaukee Company, 207 
East Michigan Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. Also available is a 
study of Wisconsin Municipal Bonds with tax-free yield and 
a report on Siemens & Halske A. G. 

Beecham Group Ltd., A. D. R.—Review—Alfred L. Vanden 
Broeck & Co., 55 Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Bergstrom Paper Company — Analysis — —A. G. Becker & Co. 
Incorporated, 60 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Botany Mills, Inc.—Analysis—H. Hentz & Co., 72 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Budd Co. —Memorandum—Blair & Co., Incorporated, 20 Broad 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

California Water & Telephone Company — Annual report — 
California Water & Telephone Company, 300 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Consolidated Foods Corporation—Analysis—ira Haupt & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Continental Commercial Corp.—Memorandum—Moore, Leonard 
& Lynch, Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Also 
aveildble is a memorandum on Diebold, Ine. 

Cooper Jarrett—Analysis—Weingarten & Company, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Eastern Shopping Centers, Food Fair Properties and Wrigley 
Properties — Comparative report — Darius Incorporated, 90 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Evans Products Company—Analysis—Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. Also available are reviews 
of Pepsi-Cola, Radio Corporation of America, Standard Rail- 
way Equipment Manufacturing Co., American Tobacco, 
Sealed Power Corporation, Niagara Mohawk and Acme Steel. 

Evans Products Company — Report — Thomson & McKinnon, 
2 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Also available is a report 
on Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, 

Fannie May as a Trust Investment—Reprint of an article— 
New York Hanseatic Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York 
5, New York. 

Filtrol Corp.—Data—du Pont, Homsey & Company, 31 Milk 
Street, Boston 9, Mass. Also in the same circular are data 
on Yale & Tewne, Joy Manufacturing and Kelsey Hayes. 

Garrett Corp.—Analysis—Newburger, Loeb & Co., 15 Broad 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Gulf. Oil Corporation—Annual report—Gulf Oil Corporation, 
Room 1300, P. O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Houston Corp.—Memorandum—Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., Hous- 
ton. Club Building, Houston 2, Texas. 

Howe Sound—Memorandum—Woodcock, Hess, Moyer & Co. 
Inc., 123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 

Interstate Bakeries Corp. —Memorandum—Bateman, Eichler & 
Co., 453 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

lowa Public Service Co.—Memorandum—A. Cc. Allyn & Co., 
122 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 

Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc.—Analysis—Shearson, Hammill 
& Co., 14 Wali Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Lanier Aircraft Corp.—Reprint from Flight Magazine describ- 
ing Stol Paraplane—B. S. Lichtenstein & Company, 99 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Long Point Gas & Oil Limited—Report—Doherty Roadhouse & 
Co., 335 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada, 

Macco Corporation—Analysis—Leason & Co., Inc., 39 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Also available is a report on 
Norris Thermador Corporation. 

MeDonnell Aircraft Corporation — Report — A. G. Edwards & 
Sons, 409 North Eighth Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. Also avail- 
able is a report on Dictaphone Corp. 

Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company—Annual report—Okla- 
homa Gas and Electric Company, 321 North Harvey, Okla- 
homa City 1, Okla. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Cerporation—Analysis—Sprayregen 
& Co., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Pan American Sulphur Company—Bulletin—De Witt Conklin 
Organization, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Pan American World Airways, Inc.—Analysis—Purcell & Co., 
50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Ryan Aeronautical Co.—Report—Dean Witter & Co., 45 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 

St. Regis Corporation—Data—M. J. Reiter Company, 60 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Souf'western Electric Service Company — Annual report — 
Southwestern Electric Service Company, Mercantile Build- 
ing, Dallas, Texas. 


Square D Company—Report—Schweickart & Co., 29 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 


Union Trust Life Insurance Co.—Analysis—Loewi & Co. In- 


corporated, 225 East Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Washington Steel Corp. — Memorandum — Singer, Deane & 
Scribner, Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








April 29-30-May 1, 1959 (St. 
Louis, Mo.) 
St. Louis Municipal Dealers 
Group annual spring party at 
the Sunset Country Club. 


May 1, 1959 (New York City) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York 23rd annual emer 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


May 14-15, 1959, (Nashville, Tenn.) 
Security Dealers of Nashville 
Annual party at Hillwood Coun- 
try Club and Belle Mead Coun- 
try Club. 


May 15, 1959 (Baltimore, Md.) 
Baltimore Security Traders As- 
sociation 24th annual Spring 
outing at Country Club of 
Maryland. 


May 15-17, 1959 (Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 
Security Traders Association of 
Los Angeles summer party at 
the Biltmore, Palm Springs. 


May 19-20, 1959 (Omaha, Neb.) 
Nebraska Investment Bankers 
Association annual field day. 


May 25-26, 1959 (Milwaukee, Wis.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet- 
ing at the Pfister Hotel. 


ro 1959 (San Francisco, 
alif.) 
San Francisco Security Traders 
Association..at the Santa Rosa 
— Motel, Santa Rosa, 


June 8-11, 1959 (Alberta, Canada) 
Investment Dealers’ Association 
of Canada annual convention at 
Banff Springs Hotel. 


June 11, 1959 (Boston, Mass.) 
Boston Securities Traders Asso- 
ciation summer outing at the 
Salem Country Club. ; 


June 12, 1959 (New York City) 
Municipal Bond Club of New 
York Summer outing at West- 
chester Country Club. 


June 12, 1959 (Phitadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia Summer outing 
at the Overbrook Ceuntry Club. 


June 18, 1959 (Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Minn. 


. ) 
Twin Cities Bond Club 38th 
annual picnic and outing at 
White Bear Yacht Club, White 
Bear Lake, Minn. (preceded by 
a cocktail party June 17 at the 
_ Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis). 
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By PROFESSOR GEORGE KATONA* 
Program Director, Survey Research Center 
University wi Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


eooneeny-slab aupeges 


re Nr held by 


goods. He sees some improvement in optimism but finds the 
present attitude towards prices to be unfavorable. 


In order to understand the 
function of instalment credit in 
today’s American society, it is 
necessary to study instalment 
buying ina 
broad per- & 
spective. I @ 
shall begin by 7 
asking the @ 
following = 
question: 2 
What are the = 
major factors | 
which have % 
characterized 
the American 
economy dur- 
ing the past 15 
years? These 
were prosper- 
ous years, 
even though 
occasionally interrunted by reces- 
sions. In describing them, I shall 
try to summarize the underlying 
attitudes of the American people, 
rather than present any of the 
well known statistics about the 
increase in GNP, production, or 
retail sales. Detailed personal in- 
terviews with representative sam- 
ples of the American population, 
carried out by the Survey Research 
Center several times each year, 
disclosed certain major features 
which characterized the climate 
during the decade following 
World War II. 


No Fear of Depression 


First, people believe that a 
severe depression no longer 
threatens us. They are convinced 
that the great depression of the 
30’s and years of stagnation with 
high levels of unemployment can- 
not recur again. “We have learned 
how to avoid a depression,” they 
say. They do not think that it was 
the war, or the large expendi- 
tures on rearmament in the post- 
war years, which brought about 
high production and good times. 
On the contrary, the majority of 
people associate international con- 
flict with danger and high taxes, 
and believe that it is detrimental 
to good times, which mean to 
them a rising standard of living. 

How depressions can be avoided 
is far from clear to most people, 
but they have faith in the govern- 
ment’s ability to do so and also 
have confidence in business pol- 
icies. Most people believe that 
today competitive American busi- 
ness is interested in high levels 
of production and in mass dis- 
tribution of improved consumer 
goods. 

Second, overwhelmingly people 
have been confident and optimis- 
tic regarding their personal 
nancial prospects. During World 
War II most families accumulated 
some liquid: assets, and after the 
war they became accustomed to 
steady increases in incomes. The 
belief became prevalent that in- 
come could not go down and over 
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*An address by Dr. Katona before the 
National Instalment Credit Conference, 
the American Bankers As- 
icago, Ml., March 10, 1959. 
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a span of several years must go 


inflation did take 
place during the past 15 years. 
But people do not view their 
higher incomes as the result of, or 
a compensation for, higher prices. 
Most people think that their ris- 


' ing incomes represent what is due 


them. They consider inflation an 
unfavorable development because 
it detracts from the enjoyment of 
the fruits of their labor. 


Finally, confidence in personal 


| financial progress and trust that 


there will be no depression have 
made for concern with the good 
things of life. Striving for higher 
living standards is expressed in 
desires for better housing, better 
transportation, more comfort in 
housekeeping and for a variety of 
cherished leisure-time activities 
which cost a great deal of money. 
Young Americans decided to 
marry early, to have several chil- 
dren in the early years of mar- 
riage, to bring up their children 
in nice neighborhoods, and to 
have a variety of expensive du- 
rable goods at the same time. 


Doing the Impossible 

Two major questions arise. 
First, how was it possible for mil- 
lions and millions of families to 
have accomplished all this? Sec- 
ondly, having accomplished much 
—that is, having bought houses, 
cars, TV sets, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, etc——did the Amer- 
ican families become saturated? 


As to the first question: It seems 
that not only do expenditures de- 
pend on income, but income also 
depends on consumer needs. Need- 
ing and wanting expensive things, 
people have worked hard for 
higher incomes. Millions of hus- 
bands have held second jobs, and 
millions of wives have returned to 
work after their children grew up. 


Most importantly, however, in- 
stalment buying has helped. Buy- 
ing on instalment has become in- 
creasingly popular. Some older 
people still have misgivings about 
being in debt or are concerned 
with the cost of borrowing. But 
most younger people maintain 
that things should be paid for 
while using them. 


Instalment buying is particular- 
ly frequent in certain stages of 
the life cycle. Among younger, 
middle-income families with chil- 
dren, 70 to 80% were found to 
have had instalment debt -in the 
years 1954-57. In addition, in- 
stalment buying is associated with 
an upward trend in income. Year 
after year we find that more of 
the families who had an income 
increase and more of the families 
who expected an income increase 
had instalment debt than families 
with stable income or unchanged 
income expectations. In the 30’s, 
economists theorized that there 
ought to be a fairly long time lag 
in the adjustment of consumer 
expenditures to income increases. 
Not so in the 50’s! When income 


went up, and even. Ey when 
income was 


the basis ‘for calculating how 
large ~monthly payments they p 
could afford to make. 


_ Are Consumers Wants Saturated? 


But this process cannot go on, 


this is how some experts argue. 


They say.that the American peo- 
ple have over-bought and are 
over-burdened. Being saturated, 
they will be interested in saving 
rather than spending, and the eco- 
nomic climate during the next ten 
years will differ from that of the 
past ten years. Let us study this 
argument. : 


Simple biological needs — hun- 
ger, thirst—are saturated by being 
gratified. But regardi social 
needs, a different situation. may 
prevail. The more we aehieve, the 
more we want. Levels of aspira- 
tion rise with accomplishment. 
This has been the case over the 
past 15 years. American iamilies, 
having bought a new house and a 
variety of durable goods, felt the 
need for still better housing and 
more and better durable goods. 


Studies carried out in the spring 
of 1958, during the worst months 
of the recession, indicated that 
there was no depletion of con- 
sumer wants. At a time when the 
frequency of buying plans, espe- 
cially for automobiles, was very 
low, people in general expressed 
similar desires and needs as in 
previous prosperous years. (This 
was true even regarding automo- 
biles; especially desires for a sec- 
ond car were widespread.) 


Can’t Blame 1958 Decline on 
: Credit 


Nor can the 1958 decline in pur- 
chases of customer durables be 
explained by arguing that the 
American people had been over- 
burdened by debt. The debt-in- 
come ratio, which rose greatly in 





1955, did not increase 


further in 
1956 
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the fall of 19538 contradicts the - 


could be attributed to insufficient people ha 


power.. How can we 
then account for the sharp decline 
in consumer demand for durable. 
goods, and how can we under- 
stand it in view of the theory of 
levels of aspiration? 


We raise our sights 
we are confident and 
When we are pevsbnietie ¢ insecure, 
or doubtful about the future, we 
lower our sights. Saturation is an 
attitude. Failure and frustration 
make for a feeling of saturation, 
and pessimism for a postponement 
of satisfying our needs. 


In 1957 and 1958, optimistic 
views and feelings gave way to a 
notion of uncertainty and caution. 
People became convinced that 
times were not good for buying 
automobiles and durable goods. 
Resentment of high prices, cou- 
pled with doubts and worries 
about employment and prospects, 
made for a sharp deterioration in 
short-term expectations But in- 
stalment credit cannot be blamed 
for the recession; and the previous 
large-scale purchases, made pos- 
sible by instalment credit, are 
likewise not responsible for the 
downturn. 


Credit Is Not the Economic 
Motor 


In order to have full recovery 
—which has not yet taken place 
in consumer durable goods — and 
in order to resume the growth of 
our economy, we need easy access 
to plentiful credit; but it alone 
does not suffice. We need opti- 
mistic expectations regarding per- 
sonal financial prospects and the 
course of the economy, as well as 
a positive evaluation of buying 
conditions resulting from the be- 
lief that the right assortment of 
goods is available at the “right” 
prices. In one respect—optimism 
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ciated with a rising pay trend. 
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lated by the government; pote 
the time, most ” exercise 


in relation to their prospects. as 
they see them. 


Harriman Ripley New 
San Francisco Braneh 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—Har- 
riman Ripley & Co. ‘Incorporated, 
underwriters and distributors of 
investment securities, have an- 
nounced the opening of an office 
at 1428 Russ Building, under the 
management of Charles W. Cobb, 
Vice-President. 

Associated with Mr. Cobb in the 
management of the new office are 
Philip G. Turner and Paul W. 
Cowan. 

Headquarters of Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co. Incorporated are located 
at 63 Wall Street, New York, and 
branch offices, in addition to San 
Francisco, are in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit and Reading, Pa. - 








Blyth & Co., Inc. 
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Believe it or not, but sew ys of 
operating the government’s farm 
Seecram next year, that is the fis- 
cal year beginning July 1, will be 

billion, 
yet the esti- 
mated net in- 
come of all 
farmers is es- 
timated at a 
little more 
than $13 bil- 
lion. That can 
by no means 
be called a 
very sound 
proposition. 
We would be 
better off if 
we got rid of 
all our farms 
and bought all 
our foodstuffs and fibers from 
ebroad. 


Despite this sorry situation, 
Congress has shown no disposition 
thus far to do anything about it. 
Secretary Benson has asked for a 
few million more to take more 
land out of production by putting 
it in the soil conservation reserve, 
and authority to reduce the price 
supports to as much as 60%. _ 

The Secretary made a valiant 
fight of over two years to get sup- 
port prices down from a rigid 90% 
Of parity to a flexible scale. With 
this formula, he has succeeded in 
bringing all prices down but he 
hasn’t proved his point that this 
would be beneficial. The surplus 
fs still growing. 

Senator Capehart, Republican of 
Indiana, has taken the bit by the 
teeth and the indications are that 
hair will fly the latter part of this 
week. He intends to introduce a 
bill which would freeze the sur- 
Plus, allowing only so much of it 
to be released as that bartered and 

iven away overseas under Public 

aw 480, and that which is given 
@way to needy cases in this coun- 
try. Then, he would in effect, 
raise the parity price to 90% and 
take 50,000,000 more acres out of 
cultivation and put in conserva- 
tion storage. This, he believes, 
along with his bil] to greatly in- 
orease the appropriation for re- 
search into industrial uses of farm 

roducts, would in a few years 

ring production and demand into 
balance. At that time, he fore- 
sees the government could drop 
all price supports and get clean 
@ut of the farm business. 


bs 


Carlisle Bargeron 


From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 









The Senator points out that the 
visible supply of wheat today is 
1,500,000,000 bushels while the 
government owns all but 254,000,- 
000 bushels. This, he says, is ridic- 
ulous and proves that something 
is radically wrong with the farm 
program. In fact, President Eisen- 
hower in his message to Congress 
on agriculture, sad flatly the 
present program was not work- 
ing. However, he suggested no 
particular remedy, beyond asking 
that a new formula for fixing sup- 
port prices be authorized by which 
Benson could lower supports to 
60% of parity. This is one reason 
why Congress has shown a com- 
plete apathy towards his recom- 
mendations and as of this writing 
has no intention of trying to form- 
ulate any new farm legislation. 
The Democrats, who are in con- 
trol of both Houses of Congress, 
apparently are inclined to let the 
Republicans stew in their own 
juice. 

Benson has already taken 23,- 
000,000 acres out of cultivation 
under the conservation reserve 
program by which farmers are 
paid all the way from $8 an acre 
to $20 for taking their acreage out 
of production. Capehart would 
raise this amount to 73,000,000 
acres. There are some 390,000,000 
tillable acres in the country. 


Since the government first in- 
tervened in the affairs of the farm 
in 1933 the government has spent 
$30,000,000,000 trying to stabilize 
farm prices, $15,000,000,000 of 
which has been spent in the past 
six years. 

It has made a ghambles out of 
a tremendous structure whose ef- 
ficiency has attracted the envy of 
the whole world. 

A long time argument between 
Benson and his critics was wheth- 
er higher price supports didn’t in- 
crease production. Benson has 
contended that they did. His 
critics hold to the contrary. A 
study shows that Benson is wrong, 
the critics right. With low parity 
prices next year’s production of 
corn is expected to be the largest 
on record. . 

The record shows that when 
farmers are prosperous they are 
liable to take it easy, not putting 
so much fertilizer into their land 
because after all land has only so 
much fertility and in good times 
the farmer is inclined to preserve 
it. When prices are low, and the 
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farmer is having a harder time . 
of it, he wants to get all out of 
his land that is possible. | 
Capehart’s bill will at least 
awaken a dormant subject. 


S. G. Eisenstadt V.-P. 
Of Moroney, Beissner. 


HOUSTON, Tex. — Samuel G. 
Eisenstadt, a veteran of more’ than 
30 years in the investment bank- 
ing field, has joined Moroney, 
Beissner & 
Co., Bank of 
the Southwest 
Building, as 
Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Robert E. 
Moroney and 
Henry M. 
Beissner. sen- 
ior officers ot 
the 40-year- 
old Houston 
investment 
firm, said Mr. 
Eisenstadt’s 
background 
would be uti- 
lized primarily in sales, syndica- 
tion, security analysis and new 
financing by corporations. 

Mr. Eisenstadt received a B.S. 
degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, School of Commerce; in 
1927. He has been on “La Salle 
Street” in Chicago since that time. 
Prior to joining Moroney, Beissner 
& Co., he was a general partner 
of Strauss, Blosser & McDowell in 
Chicago, where he was in charge 
of the statistical and research 
departments. His duties included 
the planning and preparation of 
investment portfolios and the 
supervision of client accounts, in- 
cluding those of individuals, banks, 





and other institutions. He also 
had responsibility for pvestignt: 
ing, buying and processing under- 


writings and private placements. 


Emanuel, Deetijen to 
Admit New Partners 


Emanuel, Deetjen & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on May Ist, will admit 
Claude de Saint-Phalle and Hugh 
P. Guiler to partnership in the 
firm. Mr. de Saint-Phalle is in 


charge of the firm’s foreign de- 


partment. 


Powell & Co. Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—Rus- 
sell S. Carter is now with Powell 
& Company, Inc., 120 Anderson 
Street. 
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By OWEN ELY 


Outlook for Electric Utilities Remains Favorable 


The electric utilities did sur- 
prisingly well last year consider- 
ing the recession in the first half. 
Following are some comparisons 
for all Class A and B privately 


owned utilities: 


Percentage Increases 


1957-8 1956-7 
Number of Customers... 2.0% 2.4% 
Kwh Sales— 

| TS el aE i 9.5 
Commercial ________ 6.7 8.2 
eee 2 *2.0 2.6 
Total _ aN 2.0 4.4 
Reventles — 2. _ 48 6.6 
Net Income 7.4 5.3 





*Decrease. 


Why were the utilities able to 
show a larger increase in net in- 


fF come in 1958 despite a smaller in- 


crease in sales? Some of the rea- 
sons are as follows: (1) Fuel costs 
in 1958 were 3% less than in 1957, 
largely because of better hydro 
conditions; if fuel costs had in- 
creased in‘ proportion to sales, net 
income would have increased only 
about one-third as much or 2.4%. 
(2) A number of companies re- 
ceived rate increases and there 
was a slight gain in industrial 
revenues (despite the dip in kwh. 
sales) due to: protective rate fea- 
tures. (3) Salaries and wages in- 
creased only 4.9% vs. 7.3% in 1957, 
possibly due to smaller wage in- 
creases. (4) While interest charges 
were up 16% due to higher money 
rates much of this was offset by 
an increase in the bookkeeping 
credit “Interest Charged to Con- 
struction”; without the $40 mil- 
lion - estimated: increase in this 
credit, along with the fuel cost 
adjustment mentioned above, net 
income would have shown a slight 
decline instead of a 7.4% gain. 


Thus the excellent showing 
made last year depended mainly 
on two favorable factors — good 
weather and favorable accounting 
adjustments. But this year the 
outlook for a gain of perhaps 10% 
in net income seems based on a 
more solid foundation of improv- 
ing industrial sales. In the week 
ended April 4, U.S. electric output 
showed a gain of 11.4% over last 
year compared with weekly gains 
ranging between 9% and 10% in 
March. Companies with heavy in- 
dustrial business were the prin- 
cipal gainers, though some others 
also had surprising increases in 
the April 4 week: 

Arizona Public Service____..___ 


American Electric Power__..________ 
Central & South West__._._______.___ 


Cleveland Electric —.............. 25 
Censumers Power .............._. 23 
rs By gar emia 30 
4. AE Pre eee aa 25 
Gulf States Utilities _........_____ 24 
Northern Indiana P. S.___ .._.__ 30 
Ohio Edison —_...____ bao) ia |i. 24 
Pacific Gas & Electric_...________ 21 
Southwestern Public 33 


Service_______ 
West’ Penn Electric _ a 


Industry figures for revenues 
and earnings in 1959 to date are 
not yet available, but the reports 
of net income for. the month of 
February published by a few com- 
panies show excellent gains. It 
appears likely that percentage 
gains in the first’quarter will be 
the largest for 1959, the same as 
anticipated for industrial compa- 
nies. A study of available fore- 
casts by individual companies for 
the year 1959 (which are no longer 
released as freely as in former 
years because of SEC restrictions) 
indicate a probable average in- 
crease of 8-10% in share earnings, 
despite the probability that the 
two favorable factors which ac- 
counted for last year’s gain in U.S. 
net will probably not be so bene- 
fiei-1 this vear. 

The long-term outlook by the 
industry continues bright, al- 
though of course it will remain 
Sux, cl (iN tess degree than more 
cyclical industries) to changing 
business conditions and to the 
possibility that a “real” depres- 
sion or a world war may develop 
in the 1960s. A point to keep in 


mind in this connection is that 
regulatory agencies are notori- 
ously fickle in their reasoning and 
are frequently subject to political 
pressures, so that rate increases 
are usually more difficult to ob- 
tain during depressions — when 
they are needed the worst. How- 
ever, barring such adverse devel- 
opments, electric utilities are fa- 
vored over most other growth 
industries because they have “two 
wings to fly on”—they benefit by 
both the increase in population 
and by the regularly increasing 
use of the product. 


The rapid increase in, the birth 
rate in the postwar period means 
a mushrooming population for at 
least the next few years. In 20 
years from now it is estimated that 
population may’ have increased 
100 million; with 24 million new 
households. The average worker 
may then use nearly three times 
the present amount of electricity, 
due to mechanization and automa- 
tion. Air-conditioning and “climate 
control” will be used throughout 
industry. Ultrasonics, generated 
by electricity, will have taken 
over some jobs. Electric cars are 
now making a quick comeback— 
the new cars will be “plugged in” 
to any ‘outlet over night to re- 
charge batteries. In future homes 
windows and doors will be opened 
by pushbutton, it is said, and 
household chores will be speeded 
up by electronics — so that -the 
average residence may use nearly 
three times as much electricity as 
at present, and if heated and 
cooled by electricity—eight or ten 
times as much. 


One of the biggest present load 
builders is electric heating, which 
serves as a seasonal offset to sum- 
mer air-conditioning. Some com- 
panies such as Commonwealth 
Edison have put into effect new 
low rates to stimulate heating by 
electricity,. and. that company’s 
heating installations increased last 
year from 138 to 839 with an addi- 
tional 561 in process. American 
Electric Power at the end of 1958 
had 14,266 electrically heated 
homes, an increase of 37% over 
1957. Florida Power Corp. re- 
mained the leader as to customers 
using heat pumps for combined 
heating and cooling, reporting 
2,283 such units on its lines. 

Gains in operating efficiency 
continue. Philadelphia Electric 
expects some of its new generat- 
ing units to use only 64/100 pound 
of coal to produce one kwh., al- 
though the U. S. average in 1957 
was 93/100 and in 1925 more than 
two pounds were required. Mainly 
by using bigger units with higher 
temperatures and pressures the 
industry is still stepping up aver- 
age efficiency. In the transmission 
field gains are being made by re- 
ducing line losses and by use-of 
extra-high-tension lines. Not only 
are power pools being extended 
for greater use of most. efficient 
equipment;. but utilities are com- 
bining to build bigger units for 
joint use. They are also rapidly 
stepping up the use of computers 
to handle engineering problems, 
load dispatching for maximum 
efficiency, customer billing, etc. 
Thus subject to the limiting fac- 
tors of bad weather, bad regula- 
tion and bad business (and barring 
a devastating World War). the 
cutlook for the industry remains 
rosy. 


Theodore Tsolainos 
To Admit E. S. Wilson 


Theodore Tsolainos & Co., 44 
Wall Street, New York City; mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on May Ist, will .admit 
Edward S. Wilson to pertnhership. 
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Outlook for Banking and Credit 
In the Second Half of 1959 


By S. CLARK BEISE* 


President, Bank of America, National Trust and Savings 
Association, San Francisco, Calif. 


In examining the principal components of demand for bank 
credit during the second half of 1959, Mr. Beise expects: 
(1) moderately restrictive Federal Reserve policy will lessen 
—hbut not stop—availability of credit; (2) a modest increase 
in interest ‘rates; (3) major pressure on credit to come from 
rising public sector’s credit needs; and (4) substantial pick 
up in short—but not long-term. credit needs of business. 
prs Bi the banker suspects there will be a moderate rise in 
consumer durable goods credit and a vigorous demand for mort- 

gage credit, and that this will be accompanied by lower rate of 


personal ° ‘saving. 


The basic factors influencing : 


‘the supply of and demand for 
“eredit during the second half of 
+1959 is, of course, the henrt of 
the outlook 
‘for banking. 
"Phe upturn 
Tin the nation’s - 
econom y* 
which. began - 
‘last. summer ~- 
‘has continued 
-at a-.good 
pace, and.a 
continued and 
sustained rise 
in over-all 
economie ac-". 
tivity is in 
_prospect for 
‘the remainder 
tof the year. 
_ °..There are, however, a number 
*of question marks which must be 
_.¥esolved- before we-can expect the 
economy to attain the high level 
of which it-is capable. 


_ Positive and Negative Economic 
Effects 
. The principal factor which is 
“exerting a moderating effect is 
the remaining large reservoir of 
unemployed manpower and 
equipment. 
~ While this pool of unemploy- 
ment currently is acting as a drag 
on the consumer and _ business 
‘buying, the record of past recov- 
ries in the postwar era suggests 
-that employment ordinarily re- 
sponds slowly in the early stage 
of recovery and does not regain 
or exceed its previous level un- 
til production is well past its 
earlier peak. 


However, from the standpoint 
of national income accounting, 
this “negative” factor appears to 
be far outweighed by strong up- 
~ward pressures arising from both 
‘the private and public sectors of 
the economy. 

It is characteristic of the re- 
covery phase of the cycle that 
expanding sectors of the economy 
increase their credit demands. 
‘They do this to extend their op- 
erations in anticipation of a ris- 
ing demand for their products. 
Business borrows to finance in- 
ventory accumulation and also 
borrows to finance plant and 
equipment expansion. 


' Large scale plant expansion was 





S. C. Beise 


a principal characteristic of the - 


1955-56 boom. So far in the cur- 
Tent recovery, expenditures of this 
type have been at a more modest 
‘Jevel. 

Consumers, encouraged by the 
prospect of rising income, increase 
their borrowing’ to finance acqui- 
sition of durable goods as well 
as housing. Usually they also re- 
duce their rate of saving or draw 
On accumulated savings so as to 
increase their consumption. Gov- 
ernment at all levels tends to be 
pressed into deficit-financed capi- 
tal expenditurés programs — for 
highways and schools—in addition 
to heavier defense and -adminis- 
trative outlays. 


It is this general situation which 
—-—_———- 
*An address by Mr. Beise before the 


393rd meeting of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Los Angeles, Calif., 


April 2, 1959. 


-vecovery which has 
“some fear of. inflation and which » 


— 


characterizes’ our economy at the 
present time — rising -levels . of 


‘expenditure: in both the private: 


and the public sectors—and which ; 
is likely to generate larger .de- 
mands for credit as the -year. pro- 
gresses. 

It is this«structure—as well as 
the magnitude — of the- current 
generated . 


has posed.a very difficult prob- 
lem for the monetary authorities, 


Two-Fold Monetary Problem 


The -prospect is that the Fed- 
eral Reserve will continue to be 


faced with this difficulty during - 


ihe remainder of the year. 

The problem is two-fold. 

Acting directly through the 
commercial banks, the Federal 
Reserve must see to it that the 
private sector of the economy has 
sufficient liquidity to complete 
the recovery; without allowing 
speculative excesses to develop. 
At the same time, the Federal 
Reserve must see to it that’ the 
huge requirements of the Treas- 
ury are accommodated. 


Treasury Debt Pressures on Credit 


The task of both the debt man- 
agers and money managers this 
year already has been formidable 
and the magnitude of the task 
which lies ahead can be appreci- 
ated from the fact that the Treas- 
ury will be faced with the ma- 
turing of more than $30 billion in 
debt between now and year end 
—apart from regular roll-overs 
of Treasury bills. In addition, the 
Treasury normally runs a deficit 
during the latter half of the year 
due to the seasonal nature of 
taxes. 

As a consequence of all of these 
factors, Treasury debt manage- 
ment operations will put consid- 
erable presure on the credit re- 
sources of the nation during the 
last six months of this year. 

The Federal sector is one of the 
critical areas providing an im- 
petus to the upturn. However, 
much of the Federal spending 
which was compensatory or “sta- 
bilizing” during the recession has 
lost this characteristic. It now 
represents a net addition to the 
recovery-induced rise in private 
spending and adds to the infla- 
tionary potential which so con- 
cerns the Federal authorities. 


Divergent Private Business 
Credit Needs 


To turn to the private business 
area, divergent demands for credit 
are evident. 

On the one hand, the long-term 


credit needs of business are likely . 


to remain below the record-high 
levels of the last two years. 


One reason for this is the gen- 
erally lower level of plant and 
equipment outlays. These outlays 
may rise very moderately during 
the remainder of the year — but 
should be adequately covered by 
rising profits and depreciation al- 
lowances. 


Another reason that long-term . 


capital needs may not rise much 
during the remainder of the year 
is that business is not funding 
short-term debt as it did during 
foe easy-money period of early 


.ex hibited 
during the sharpest postwar 
‘cession, 
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In contrast; the short-term 
credit requirements of business 
‘are likely to rise very substan- 
tially as the year progresses. The 
reason for this is related to the 
sharp turn-around in inventory 
policy —-one of the _ principal 


sources of strength in the re- 


‘covery. 
To touch upon this _ point 
briefly: Inventory - sales ratios 


have’ improved considerably as 
the result of a sharp reduction in 


‘stocks during 1958, which was fol- 


Iowed bya more receit healthy 
increase. in sales. Consequently, 
substantial inventory rebuilding 


- reinforced by. seasonal factors— 


is expected during the last half 
of 1959. 

As the restocking gathers mo- 
mentum, the short-term credit de- 
mands of: business also will rise 
—and;.as«the year progresses— 


_business firms are likely to turn 


increasingly and directly to banks. 
Impetus to the recovery is also 
provided by the sustained rise in 


“spending in what we might call 


the “non-eyclical” areas — con- 


sumer. nondurables and services; 
and. state and local government 


expenditures. These sectors — 
which. together represent two- 
-thirds .of- the national produet— 
a steady rise even 
re- 
and a continued rise is 
expected during the remainder of 
the. year. 


State and Local Bank Credit 
Demand 


With regard to state and local 
government spending, commit- 
ments and expenditures continue 
to rise faster than income. This 
suggests the probability of some 
additional Gebt extensions as the 
year progresses. 

Commercial banks have 
vided a large part of the market 
for local government securities— 
and the continuance of budgetary 
problems at the state and local 
government level very likely ° 


will result in additional demand ; 


for bank credit accommodation. 


Housing and Mortgage Market 


There remains for our consid- 
eration the credit outlook in two 
of the most important parts of 
the private economy. One is hous- 
ing and the related mortgage 
market. The other area is con- 
sumer expenditures on durables 


‘ity to imcur additional debt. 


pro- 


and consumer instalment credit: 


A continuing high level of resi- 
dential construction activity — 
about $19 billion for the year as 
a whole—is the current prospect. 


Generally speaking, a satisfac- 
tory balance between overall sup- 
ply and demangd forces in the 
long-term capital market should 
continue to provide an adequate 
flow of credit into the housing 
market. At the same time, gov- 
ernment-backed housing programs 
and pegged financing may suffer 
from the competitive attractive- 
ness of other types of mortgage 
financing. 

Congress currently is consider- 
ing changes in the housing law 
which would permit more com- 


‘petitive yvields being earned in 


government guaranteed programs. 
It is still too early, however, to 


fing what the final outcome will © 


pressures which might. arise from 
the pace of the recovery, the Fed- 


The demand for consumer in- 
stalment credit is much improved 
over last year. A strong rise in 
personal incomes, together with 
a small improvement in consumer 
liquidity in recent months, should 
further enhance consumer's abil- 
In 
addition, a high rate of new home 
construction will have a favorable 
impact -upon instalment debt ex- 
tensions for furniture and appli- 
ances, ° 

On balance, about a $2.5=$3 bil- 
lion rise in instalment credit out- 
standing should be realized for 
the year, given an expected strong 
seasonal upturn during the last 


-half. 


To sum up, the demand for 
credit during the last half of 1959 
would appear as follows: 


Sums Up Credit Picture 


The long-term credit needs of 
business are not likely to experi- 
ence much of an increase due to 
the continued’ lag in plant and 
equipment spending—reflecting a 
fatrly high degree of idle capacity. 


in contrast, business short-term 
credit needs are likely to increase 
substantially with a recovery-re- 
inforced, seasonal pick-up in in- 
ventory buying. 

Consumer demand for credit to 
finance the purchase of durables 
should experience at least a mod- 
erate rise, while a continuing high 
level of residential construction 
activity will be accompanied by 


has been particularly — 


(1735) u 
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At the same time, this demand 
for housing and durables is likely 
to be accompanied by a lower 
rate of personal saving. 

Reflecting budgetary problems 
at virtually all levels of govern- 
ment, the credit needs of the pub- bas 
lic sector also are likely to con- 
tinue to rise—and, indeed, will 
be the rnajor source of pressure 
on the credit structure during the 
last half of this year. This is a 
very important factor in the total 
picture. 

The task of the monetary au- 
thorities in guiding the ra siggy 
along - path of eee ie 
renewed growth at stable — 


by problems of finalising th e Fed- 
eral Government. 


As a guard against inflatiopary 
























































eral Reserve is likely to 

a moderately restrictive monetary 
policy duriie the last half of 1 
This does not mean t the 
money supply and ‘availability of 
credit will not grow, but that they 
will probably do so at a reduced 
pace. Consequently, part of the 
continued expansion of business 
activity may have to be financed 
internally, and by a more inten- 
sive use of existing money bal- 
ances. As the credit demands of 
beth the public and private sec- 
tors continue to rise, some modest 
increase in interest rates may be 
expected. 


In the months to come, I am 
certain that the banking profes- 
sion will carry out its functions 
in a responsible manner, How- 
ever, I feel that we in banking— 
have a still broader responsibility 
—the responsibility to actively 
promote our Nation’s fiscal and 
monetary integrity. To do this, 
we must do more than discuss 
this subject among ourselves, val- 
uable as that may be. 

The public, also, must under- 
stand the need for such a fiscal 
and monetary environment = as 
essential to our economy’s growth 
and prosperity. 

We must seek every opportu- 
nity —and we should make our 
own opportunities — to promote 
this understanding. 


I am confident that we will 
meet this challenge. 
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An A 


nalytical Review of  —s_ 
The Retail Trade Field 





By LAWRENCE R. KAHN* 
Vice-President, Investment Research 
A. G. Becker & Co., New York City 


Wall Street research analyst holds 1959 looks quite favorable 
for majority of divisions in the retail field. Mr. Kahn favors 
investments in better department stores, mail order firms, hard- 
line chains and grocery chains. The writer makes clear the dis- 


criminatory appraisal required; 


compares encouraging per- 


formance of consumer purchasing to behavior of industrial 
production; and explains obvious factors determining the level 
of retail trade. 


Our past few recessions, or de- 
pressions (if that is no longer a 
dirty word) have been character- 


ized by one outstanding factor. 
This factor 
has largely 
helped to 
temper the 
degree of the 
decline and 
has without 
question of a 
doubt been 


basic in 
bringing 
about the 


speed of the 
recovery. In 
essence, this 
has been the 
continued 
purchasing at 
retail levels notwithstanding tne 


shifts in the business picture. Part 
of this may be attributed to cer- 
tain basic changes in our econ- 
omy. Some of these have been 
aptly set forth by Dr. Galbraith in 
his book “The Affluent Society.” 
More important, from our point of 
view is the fact that we have had 
a shift in economic patterns to a 
broadening of the middle class 
with a narrowing of the number 
of families in both the low income 
and high income brackets. The 
major effect of this is naturally a 
tremendous widening of the num- 
ber of people who are able to pur- 
chase all different types of goods 
and services. This has been a 
major sociological shift develop- 


Lewrenee R. Kahn 





*An address by Mr. Kahn as part of 
the Helen Slade Memorial Lectures at the 
New School for Social Research, New 
York City, March 31, 1959. 





ing since the early 1940s and of 
tremendous importance to retail 
trade. While this enhances certain 
retail trade securities, it is only 
of longer term nature to us here, 
and I will attempt to deal more 
specifically with the different 
parts of the retail trade field. Let 
us first see what has happened in 
the retail picture over the past 


decade. 


In 1954 when industrial produc- 
tion dipped 10% from its 1953 
peak to its 1954 low, retail trade 


'-actually ran fractionally higher 
_ than in the preceding year. 


In 1957-1958 decline when a 
drop of 14% was registered from 
peak to valley, total retail trade 
rose 6% in 1957 and fractionally 
in 1958 despite a 25% decline in 
automobile sales. 


Two Important Influencing 
Factors 

Nor is this at all unreasonable 
when one considers the factors 
which influence the consumer to 
buy. Actually, these are varied 
and complex. To examine them 
in detail would consume more 
space than is available, in this 
paper. I would, however, like to 
briefly dwell upon certain of the 
more obvious factors which deter- 
mine the level of retail trade, and 
which investors or potential in- 
vestors can follow on their own. 

In essence, there are two funda- 
mental factors which influence 
the consumer in his spending. The 
first, but not necessarily foremost, 
is: Does he have the wherewithal 
to buy what he wants? In other 
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is does he have the wherewithal 
words, does he have the money to 
buy things he desires or needs 
and, to me, these are relatively 
interchangeable. 

This is a fairly easily measur- 
able and followed item. Since we 
in the United States and Canada 
have come out of the age of 
scarcity (a condition mankind, on 
the whole, has been in since he 
reared up on his hind feet) this 
condition has proven to be a bit 
less reliable and dominant than in 
the past, when the consumers’ 
spending was entirely measured 
by the amount of money he had in 
his pocket. 


We consequently come to the 
second, and far more intangible 
factor. Namely, consumer con- 
fidence. In other words, not only 
is retail trade now measured by 
purchasing power, but it is deter- 
mined by the much-more-diffi- 
cult-to-measure stimulus of con- 
fidence and thereby willingness to 
utilize the purchasing power at 
his command. At this point let me 
say categorically that one thing we 
have learned during the past few 
decades, and that is that the con- 
sumer, as a whole, does not vio- 
late his savings to buy goods and 
services, except in desperation, or 
a last resort. In other words, the 


old idea that savings would sus- - 


tain retail business during declin- 
ing periods of purchasing power 
and confidence is so much bunk! 

Having set forth these basic 
conditions, let us see how we, or 
you, can follow them. Possibly 
one of the best, if broadest gauges 


of purchasing power is personal 
income, Actually, while this rep- 
resents the overall income of the 
individual on a mass basis, it does 
not take into effect the impact of 
taxes which absorb some 20% of 
our gross national product and 
hence directly reduces purchasing 
power. I, therefore, prefer to use 
disposable personal income as my 
yardstick of potential purchasing 
power. Figures on personal in- 
come, on an annual basis, are 
available monthly, and disposable 
income only quarterly, so I use 
both. I do make a refinement in 
my personal income figure, how- 
ever, in order to get it on a unit 
purchasing power basis. I adjust 
it for cost of living, thus deriving 
real purchasing power in contrast 
with dollar purchasing power. 

When we look at these figures 
we can see why retail trade was 
as well maintained as it was dur- 
ing the past few business declines. 
In the 1953-54 decline, real in- 
come dipped only 1.5% from its 
peak, on an annual basis, in May, 
1953, to its low in May, 1954 and 
then resumed its upward trend. 
In the recent recession, the low 
in real purchasing power was 
reached in March, 1958, and was 
only 4.8% below the previous 
peak of June, 1957. It may also 
be interesting in passing to point 
out that at the low point last 
March, real income was still $23.6 
billion higher than at the peak 
in May, 1953, which was the high 
point from which the last slide 
started. 

If the tangible factors of pur- 
chasing power can be watched, 
followed, and even relatively well 
predicted, why can’t personal con- 
sumption expenditures be equally 
well followed. Here we have the 
little item of confidence I previ- 
ously mentioned. Personal con- 
sumption-expenditures have 
fluctuated far more widely. 
Furthermore, these fluctuations 
have tended to move in an inverse 
ratio to personal savings which 


Continued on page 46 





In its annual report “to stock-— 


holders The Southern New 
England Telephone Company in- 
dicated that it will raise additional 
funds through the sale of stock 
later this year. The report said in 
part, “The proportion of debt in 
our capital structure is now above 
the one-third ratio which we con- 
sider prudent, and we, therefore, 
plan some form of equity financ- 
ing later in 1959.” 
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The Army recently announced 
the award of a $4 million contract 
for 35,000 M14 automatic rifles 
to the Winchester-Western Divi- 
sion of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, New Haven. Officials 
of the Winchester Division said 
that the contract award will 
eventually result in the hire of 
200 to 300 new employees. How- 
ever, it will take about one year 
to tool-up for the manufacture of 
the new gun, which will eventu- 
ally be standard equipment for all 
U. S. Infantry troops and will 
replace the M1, the M2 carbine, 
the Browning Automatic Rifle and 
the .45 calibre sub-machine gun. 
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Electroforce, Incorporated of 
Fairfield has announced the de- 
velopment of a_ self-contained 
high-efficiency filtration and 
pump unit. Designed to meet the 
need for maintaining cleanliness 
of the dielectric coolant for Elec- 
troforce Electrostatic Chucks, the 
units are proving valuable im 
many metal working fields where 
a practical, low-cost means of 
separating solids from liquids is 
1equired. The Electroforce electro- 
static chucking system is de- 
scribed by the company as the 
first and only électric chuck for 
stainless steel. aluminum and 
magnesium. 


The First National Bank of 


Manchester and Hartford National 
Bank and Trust Company have 
announced plans to combine the 
two banks. Under the terms of 
the proposal, Hartford National 
has agreed to purchase all assets 
and assume all liabilities of the 
Manchester bank at a price equal 
to $46 a share for the 20,000 out- 
standing shares. The agreement 
has been approved by the directors 
of both banks subject to final 
approval by First National stock 
holders and the Comptroller of 
Currency. On the basis of pub- 
lished figures as of Dec. 31, 19538, 
combined assets of the two banks 
will be $469,865,000. 
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Sprayed Reinforced Plastics, 
Inc. is a new Cheshire firm spe- 
cializing in the application of 
SERPI fiberglass coatings for in- 
dustrial equipment. SERPI coat- 
ings, it is reported, are used to 
protect and restore the structural 
strength of tanks, vessels and 
other industrial equipment, sub- 
ject to corrosion rot, and rust. The 
coatings, which are sprayed on 
with specially designed equip- 
ment, can be applied over metal, 
wood, concrete or other materials. 
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Research on solid fuels, pro- 
pellants for limited-range military 
rockets and missiles, will be con- 
cucted by United States Rubber 


Company in a new laboratory 
now nearing completion at the 
main plant of its Naugatuck 
Chemical division at Naugatuck. 
The laboratory will have approxi- 
mately 1,000 square feet of floor 
space. It will be used primarily 
for company-sponsored research 
on solid fuel components and will 
contain necessary equipment to 
make and test the new fuels on a 
small scale. 
% % 2 

The Fenn Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Newington has announced 
the formation of a Nuclear Prod- 
ucts Division for the manufacture 
of nuclear reactor components on 


‘a sub-contract basis to existing 


primary reactor builders. A sepa- 
rate machining, fabricating, chem- 
-ical and surface treatment facility 
has been established, representing 
a substantial capital investment in 
new highly specialized machines 
and equipment. The new equip- 
ment that Fenn has installed in- 
cludes large 30 horsepower mill- 
ing. machines; punch presses; a 
rolling mill for rolling — special 
metals such as tinamel, zirconium, 

ryllium and stainless steels; roll 
seen’ shear and special cleaning 

anks. 


Wm. Grigsby to Study 
For Mini 


CHICAGO, Ill.—William A. 
Grigsby, a veteran trader and 
dealers’ service representative of 
John Nuveen & Co., 135 South La 
Salle St., has 
been accepted 
by Bishop 
Gerald Fran- 
cis Burrill of 
the Episcopal 
Diocese. of 
Chicago as a 
candidate for 
the Priest- 
hood, and has 
tendered his 
resignation, 
effective next 
August, ac- 
cording to 
Chester W. 

Wm. A. Grigsby Laing, Presi- 
dent. In September, Mr. Grigsby 
will begin the regular three-year 
course of study at Seabury-West- 
ern Theological Seminary in 
Evanston, Il. 

He is widely known to Midwest- 
ern and Southern brokers, dealers 
and institutional investors in tax- 
free public bonds (municipal 
bends) through an active 25-year 
investment banking career which 
began at Nuveen’s trading desk in 
Chicago in 1934. 


Two With Dean Witter 


(Special to Tue Prnenciat-Czronicrie) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Eliza- 
beth J. Niemackl and .Don R. 
Schuhmacher have become con- 
nected with Dean Witter & Co., 
632 South Spring Street. 


Irving Lundborg Adds 
(Special to Tue Frnanciat Czz0nIcie) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
Andrew J. Swedlund has been 
added to the staff of Irving Lund- 
borg & Co., 310 Sansome Street. 
members of the New York and 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges. 
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Current Growth in Electric Utilities * 


By DR. IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Enterprise Economist and Author of “How to Get Rich Buying Stocks.” 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


ties, excludin the Fas B r. 
service -area R siee Cekak: Uke 
the entire aaie oe of. Delnwere: aha 

embraces-a population~ of -more 
than 3% millions. This territory 
has perhaps a broader diversity of 


Transmission onto paper of topical comment about electric util- 
ities, together with some specific ideas about two quite different 
operating companies, Philadelphia Electric Co. and Calgary 


- left field. For, 


_ in the 20s; the 


- any decade in 


Power Limited. 


It’s too bad that Insull and 
Hopson muddied the utility waters 
for investors 30 years ago, with 
their labyrinthine holding com- 
pany pyra- 
mids, and 
equity issues 
way out in 


30s, or in fact 


this . century, 
common stock 
holdings’ in 
operating elec- 
tric utilities 
have: been 
ma g ni ficent 
in v estments, 
resplendent 





Iva U. Cobleigh 


with a virtual- 


ly: uninterrupted rise in earning 
power, dnd dividends. It was the 


- laminated holding companies, not 


the operating companies, that gave 


f utilities, in the dismal 30s a bad 
- name: @Ineull Utility Investments 
. pe 


sold at i160 in October, 
Sg at one-eighth: in: “June, 


. 4 But’ enough of this fitatoicy so 
oan ‘to thousands of sharehold- 


lity common stocks today 
okea ‘Naimed as never before. As 
a group they enjoyed, last year, 


- their best market performance in 


15 years, rising during 1958 about 
30% in value, partly, on the basis 


of improved per share nets, but 


more particularly because of a 
kigher price earnings ratio ap- 
praisal in the market. The repre- 
sentative utility equity today will 
sell at almost 19 times net, as 
against around 15 times a year 
ago. 

Obviously growth in utilities is 


far from uniform. Areas in New 


England, the Dakotas and certain 
sections of the middle west have 
proved less dynamic for utility 
expansion than the southeast, the 
gulf south and the southwest. In 
growth rate in recent years, we 
should accord top national honors 
to Florida Power and Light, (it 
increased its earnings 94% in the 
four year period ended Dec. 31, 
1957) followed by Tucson Gas, 
Electric, Light and Power Co., 
Florida Power Corporation and 
probably Texas Utilities Corp. Im- 
pelled by their growth rates stocks 
of the companies just mentioned 
sell at among the highest 
price/earnings ratios in the indus- 
try—all above 25 times. Their 
unusual growth rates are expected 
to continue, aided and abetted by 
rapid rises in area population, and 
industrial activity, and by regu- 
latory bodies sensitive to the fi- 
nancial needs of companies with 
urgent and expensive demands 
for expansion of generating and 
transmisssion facilities. 

But even in less burgeoning sec- 
tions of our country, power con- 


sumption is definitely on the in- 
crease. A high percentage of our 
newer homes, especially the cost- 
lier ones, have complete air con- 
ditioning. Electric heat pumps, 
push button operated windows 
and doors, electric-eye activated 
garage doors, luminescent lighting 
from ceilings and walls, electronic 


_ ovens, combination TV, Hi-Fi and 
_stéreo sets—all these are pushing 


up demands for household cur- 
rent. The average household in 
1939, for example, used 900 kwh 
a year; for 1958 the figure was 
about 3,600 kwh; and 20 years 
hence it should exceed 10,000 kwh. 


Nearly every new office build- 
ing is now air conditioned 
(electrically activated), there’s a 
resurgence in the electric automo- 
bile (with its battery current re- 
charged every night) and of 
course, al] our bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, classifying .and data 
handling equipment is becoming. 
performed; inereasingly by elec- 
tronic systems. So. far as the eye 
can see, the future. upcurve in de- 
mand for electric ¢urrent is one 
of the .most statistically predict- 
able trends on the entire economic 
horizon. 


To keep up with this dynamic 
dynamo demand the _ investor- 
owned electric utility industry has 
a huge annual outlay for expan- 
sion. For 1958 construction ex- 
penditures were around $3.8 bil- 
lion. They will be close to that 
this. year—possibly $150 million 
less—and will make necessary the 
sale of over $2 billion in new se- 
curities to the public. Fact is 
that’s one of the continuing prob- 
lems of utilities. They simply 
can’t retain enough of net earn- 
ings to finance expansion; and 
‘they must regularly enter the se- 
curities markets for new funds. 
And this year they’ll be financing 
with the price of money—the in- 
terest rate—at its highest level in 
the past 25 years. In view of this, 
many companies are preferring 
equity financing, taking advant- 
age of current high (historically) 
prices of electric commons. 
Twenty-six major utilities will 
benefit from rate increases in 
1959. 


We couldn’t begin to cover the 
list of interesting utility equities 
competing for investor preference 
in today’s market, so we decided 
to pick out two issues of obvious 
merit for swift review. The first 
is Philadelphia Electric Co., a 
company which has paid divi- 
dends on its common without in- 
terruption since 1902; and in- 
creased its dividend seven times 
in the past 10 years. 

Philadelphia Electric Co. serves 
the City of Philadelphia and ad- 
joining counties in Pennsylvania 
and northern Maryland with elec- 
tricity; and supplies gas in four 
surrounding Pennsylvania coun- 


equity owners, 


industrial activity than any other 
section of the U. S. 


The past 10 years have added 
more than $100 million to annual 
operating revenues of the com- 
pany. Gross rose from $130 mil- 
lion in 1948 to $236 million in 
1957. Common. dividends r 
share rose in almost parallel 
fashion from $1.20 to $2.00 in the 
same period. Also, during the 
same time interval, Philadelphia 
achieved a 30.6% increase in elec- 
tric customers (against a gain of 
but 8% for Con Edison in New 
York and 24.6% for Common- 
wealth Edison in Chicago). 


There are 12,806,125 common 
shares of Philadelphia Electric 
common listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, currently selling 
at 5334 with a $2.24 indicated div- 
idend. This provides a current 
yield of about 4.15%. Announce- 
ment was made recently of plans 
to give shareholders rights to sub- 
scribe:to one new, share for: each 
20 now’ held: This privilege- will 
be given sometime in June, giving 
for -the second 
time in two years, opportunity to 
add to ‘their holditigs at prices 
substantially below the market. 
Common stock -represents about 
40% of total capitalization, at the 
moment; and is preceeded: by $466 
million: in. long term debt and 
$88.7 million’in preferred: - 

The 57 year dividend ' record: of 
Philadelphia - Electric,," the » many 
dividend increases and subscrip- 
tion righis given through the 
years, and the modernized effi- 
cient plant (more than 60% of 
power capacity built since World 
War II) all these things give 
stockholders a long term serenity 
not attainable in more volatile 
equities. 


Our second candidate for dis- 
cussion today is probably the fast- 
est growing major electric utility 
in Canada, Calgary Power, Ltd. 
This distinguished enterprise is 
the major generator and distribu- 
tor of electricity in the Province 
of Alberta, supplying about 65% 
of its electric requirements. It 
not only serves the city of Cal- 
gary but sells power at wholesale 
to several municipalities; to large 
industrial users such as Consoli- 
dated Mining, Canadian Cement 
Co., etc.; and provides the juice 
for pumping requirements of sev- 
eral thousand oil wells. 

Total generating capacity is 
485,850 hor se power of which 
about 62% is hydro electric. 100,- 
000 in additional hydro capacity 
will be completed in 1960. To 
assure a supply of fuel Calgary 
Power bought, in 1956, the Al- 
berta Southern Coal Company, 
Ltd. (for only $450,000). This 
property contains an estimated 
50 million tons of coal recoverable 
by low cost strip mining. 

The things that have especial- 
ly attracted analysts to Calgary 
Power are: (1) remarkable growth 
rate—net earnings increased over 
90% in the five year period 1954- 
58; (2) low equity ratio — about 
27% — creating leverage for the 


stock; ce: (8) rapid expansion of pop-. 


and industrial 


activity 
ae pag territory served and (4) 


earnings on plant investment of 
about 7%; (5) unusually high re- 
tention and plowback of net earn- 
ings, for a utility.- There are 1,- 
050,000 common shares of Calga 

Power Ltd. on each of whic 

about $4.65 was earned in 1958. 
The dividend is $2 per share. De- 
preciation and retained earnings 
are expected to provide 65% of 
the $35 million plant expansion 


program planned during the next. 


four years. At 99 Calgary Power 
common sells about 21 times earn- 
ings. It is one of the most inter- 
esting growth utilities in North 
America. 










Marron, kanes: pee & Co., 
Inc., is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 63 Wall 
Street, New York City. Officers 
are Donald B. Marron, President; 


Co., Inc., with which Mr. Edens 
‘wad adao cartiected: ‘Mr. Sloss was 
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A Fiscal Re-awakening? 


“Now, we have many among us who are calling 
for heavier and heavier expenditures, saying that 
these heavier expenditures on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government would mean and, in effect would 
cause, economic expansion. I 
cannot think of any doctrine or 
any statement that is so false as 
this one. 

“If the 174,000,000 people of 
America doa’t know more: about” 
the spendi ney than 
does the. ngof sugh money than 
then I for one submit we are get- 
ting in an awful fix. This is ex- 
actly what we do nat want to 
do: appear under some kind of 
doctrine, making decisions of 
what the populace of our coun- 

try want, what they desire and 
what they should have. These decisions to the ma- 
jor extent, to the most major extent you can possi- 
bly conceive of, should be in the hands of the 
people and in the localities where they live.”— 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Excellent! But let’s apply this doctrine con- 





Pres. Eisenhower 


sistently throughout all our fiscal affairs once more. 
Such ideas went out of style when the New Deal 
took over. It is time to revise them. 
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New Dimensions in 
The Electrical Future 


By MARK W. 


CRESAP, JR.* 


President, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Electrical manufacturer sums up the tremendous opportunities 
in store for the entire electrical industry and the economy pro- 
viding, he warns, we overcome the roadblock of inflation and 
its consequences that are in the way. The industrialist empha- 
sizes the importance of denying wage increases that exceed 
productivity gains and calls upon the industry to accelerate pro- 
ductivity’s upward trend. Mr. Cresap states our economy is 
so delicately poised that it no longer can afford to pass off 


higher wages in form of higher 


prices. He charges that, in the 


1952-57 period, the industry’s margin declined about one-third 

as a result of cost-price squeeze’s effect on profits and that the 

continuation of a wage rise that exceeds productivity by 1% 

a year without price —— would wipe out corporate profits 
y 1970. 


In my opinion, our problems 
have never been so serious—and 
our opportunities have never been 
so great. 

Our greatest 
opportunity 
lies in na- 
tional growth 
—in the com- 
ing expansion 
of our econ- 
omy. That 
growth has 
been phe- 
nomenal in 
the past 10 
years, but it 
can be even 
more phenom- 





enal in the g 
next 10 years. Mark W. Cresap, Jr. 
You’ve i ail 

seen the projected figures — the 


increased production of new cars 
and appliances, the new houses 
and schools, the huge increase in 
the number of children who, in 
the decade ahead will be reaching 
the age when they form families 
of their own. By 1969, our total 
production of goods and services 
should approach almost $700 bil- 
lion—in terms of current prices. 
That is half again greater than our 
present national output. 


We all know what these figures 
mean in terms of electric power. 
Industry forecasters tell us that 
such a standard of living will 
require at least a 170% increase 
in the use of electricity for each 
hour of human effort consumed 
in manufacturing. Your residen- 
tial customers, 10 years from now, 
will use ah average of more than 
6,850 kilowatt-hours per year as 
compared with 3,366 this past 
year. The commercial load will 
make similar strides. 





*An addfess by Mr. Cresap -befere the 
27th Annual Cenvention of the Edison 
ager os Institute,-New Orleans, La., ‘April 


We are told that, to serve this 
vast load, the electric utility in- 
dustry will be required, in the 
year 1969, to generate $1.5 trillion 
kilowatt-hours — nearly two and 


» one-half times last year’s produc- 


tion. This means that, given the 
most optimistic improveemnt in 
your load factor, you will still 
have to build an entirely new 
system the size of the one you are 
now operating. 

We all know, of course, that 
such a bright future will not fall 
into our laps. We know that the 
future has got to be earned, and 
that there will be plenty of road- 
blocks along the way. 

On the surface it might appear 
that our biggest problem will be 
technological development. But 
we have evidence that this won’t 
be true. In the past 20 years, our 
technology has advanced further 
than it had in the previous 100 
years. 

In our industry, we are pre- 
pared to do things*that were un- 
believable just 10 years ago. If the 
demand should warrant it, we are 
capable of building generating 
units approaching one _ million 
kilowatts of capacity. Ten years 
ago, 150,000 kilowatts. was consid- 
ered quite an accomplishment. 
Today, 500,000 kilowatts is not. 

We are also prepared, through 
advances in transmission and dis- 
tribution apparatus, to deliver this 
power over greater distances. And 
we are prepared to do it more 
economically, more reliably, and 
more automatically than ever be- 
fore. 

Technology will not be our 
major problem — as long as we 
support the research and devel- 
opment that make technological 
advance possible. 


Roadblock of Inflation 


There is one big problem that 
could darken the outlook for our 
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future. That big problem is infla- 
tion, and its inevitable conse- 
quences. 

The cure for the inflation in 
our economy may be complex, 
but the cause of it is quite clear. 
We have been distributing the 
fruits of our production faster 
than we have been earning them. 
We have been raising wages 
faster than we have been raising 
productive efficiency. Employers 
have simply had to pay their 
higher costs, if they can, out of 
higher prices. There’s not much 
else they can do in that situation 
—not if they want to stay in busi- 
ness. 

In the case of my own company, 
as well as others in the industry, 
the result of wage increases that 
have not been matched by pro- 
ductivity increases has meant a 
serious cut in our profit margins, 
in order to keep the price of our 
products attractive to customers 
and keep as many employees on 
the job as possible. 

The effects of this inflationary 
spiral must be obvious to anyone 
with eyes to see and a heart to 
feel. When prices are pushed 
higher than consumers are will- 
ing to pay, the inevitable result 
is economic dislocation followed 
by unemployment. When wage 
rates are lifted by the pressure 
of national unions to what only 
the most efficient companies can 
pay, then the less efficient com- 
panies suffer—and so do the peo- 
ple who work for those companies. 
Each of you has seen examples 
of this among your own commer- 
#al and industrial customers — 
of companies that went under 
because they could not afford the 
capital cost of more labor-saving 
machinery, but that still had to 
match the highest industry wage 
level, and so could not maintain 
competitive rates in its industry. 

For the past 20 years, both of us 
—utility and .manuyfacturer—have 
been. faced wiih riging.costs and 
with all the problems that come 
charging along with rising costs. 

My own company’s labor costs 
have more than tripled since 1939. 
Despite that increase, we have 
been able to hold the price in- 
creases on our total line of prod- 
ucts to a little more than half as 
much as our increase in costs. We 
have done that through improved 
productivity, expanding markets, 
better management techniques 
and better technology. 


In electrical equipment. and ap- 
paratus, we have been most suc- 
cessful in holding the _ price line 
on those products which contain 
the greatest amount of mechaniza- 
tion. It becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult to do so as the labor 
content of the finished product 


increases. 
Turbine - generators, power 
transformers, switchgear, power 


circuit breakers, for instance, do 
not lend themselves to assembly 
line production. They require 
thousands of hours of design and 
production time, most of them re- 
quiring high skills. Moreover, as 
the machine becomes more com- 
plex, more sophisticated, it re- 
quires ever-increasing amounts of 
labor per unit, just as today’s 
military bomber or submarine 
requires more labor. To engineer 
a control system for a machine 
tool, for instance, 
times as many engineering hours 
today as it took 10 or 12 years 
ago. 

But even in spite of this, prices 
of the “so-called” heavy appara- 
tus have risen considerably less 
than have the other items you buy 
in expanding your systems. Your 
own capital budget accounts show 
that you are spending 72 cents of 
each investment dollar for prod- 
ucts other than electrical ap- 
paratus—for such items as land, 
buildings, right-of-way, towers, 
wire, and cable. Similarly, the 
Handy Whitman Index shows that 
the increase in price of these 
products since 1939 is exactly 
47% more than the increase of 


heavy electrical apparatus and 
equipment. 

Also, the point must be made 
again—-since it is sometimes for- 
gotten — that today’s machines 
are far more efficient than their 
prototypes of 20, 10, or even five 
years ago. The technique of inner 
cooling, for example, introduced 
into. turbine generators in 1954, 
has made it possible for. you to 
obtain almost twice the electrical 
output from a machine of given 
physical size. You are paying $68 
more today for a 25-kva distribu- 
tion transformer than you paid in 
1939 — a 27% increase in price. 
But that is first cost only. Design 
improvements. since 1939 offer 
savings of $137 for each trans- 
former. 

Inflation has also been a press- 
ing problem in the utility indus- 
try. Nevertheless, through hard 
work, good management, and im- 
proved facilities, you have done 
an outstanding. job in keeping 
your costs and your prices under 
control. Since the war, based on 
our calculations,.. productivity in 
the utility industry has increased 
at a rate far greater than for the 
private economy-as:a whole. 


Poised at Crucial Balancing 
Point 

In my opinion, our economy 
stands now at a very delicately 
balanced point in history. We 
have managed, by good sense and 
steady nerves, to come almost in- 
tact through a year-long recession. 
With good sense and_ steady 
nerves, we can continue our na- 
tional growth, master the unem- 
ployment that hangs over us like 
a cloud, and pay for the military 
protection we need. But now, as 
we catch our breath and prepare 
for what lies ahead, we have a 
crucially important decision to 
make. 

On the one hand, we can con- 
tinue the same wage-price spiral 
policy we have followed since 
the war. 
to grant unearned wage increases, 
as it did even throughout the 1958 
recession, and then try to recover 
its cost by raising its prices still 
higher. 

Or, on the other hand, industry 
can hold the line. on wages and 
prices. More precisely, this means 
limiting the trend of annual wage 
increases te’ the trend of produc- 
tivity increases. As-a people, we 
can begin to pay: ourselves what 
we earn and stil] earn more—all 
of us—by preducing more. 

Which is it to be? The same is- 
sues are being examined in. a 
great national debate and will be 
settled in the next few months. - 

Still further inflation induced 
by unearned wage inereases will 
mean serious dislocation through- 
out the entire eeonomy. The mili- 
tary services will be able to buy 
fewer armaments with their dol- 
lars, and so we will lose a margin 
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Industry can continue’ 
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of security and protection. Un- 
employment will increase, as it. 
always has and always will under 
a market economy in which em- 
ployers are forced to pay for 
work at rates higher than con- 
sumers are willing to restore to 
them in buying their products. 
State and city governments will 
be brought closer to the edge of 
bankruptcy—some are very close 
already — as their tax revenues 
buy fewer goods and services. 
Management of the public debt 
will become a nightmare. The 
taxing bodies will be forced to 
seek out new sources of revenue 
and place still heavier taxes on 
everyone, at a time when direct 
and hidden taxes are already tak~ 
ing about one-third of the aver- 
age man’s. income. When tax 
revenues fall short, as they always. 
seem to do, the money will be 
raised by credit—that is, by 

more inflation. And up-still hi 

will go the servicing cost of 

public debt, up still higher will 
go prices, and, in the end, still 
higher will:go unemployment. 


Driving Forces 


Unfortunately, there are power= 
ful forces driving us headlong into 
this very course. The national 
labor unions -are demanding 
across-the-board wage and benefit 
raises, without regard to gains in 
productivity, and with no con- 
sideration as to whether the econ- 
omy is able. to support those 
raises. s 

Is there no such thing as labor 
pricing itself out of work? 

During the past 10 years hourly 
compensation of manufacturing 
employees has risen significantly 
more than output per man-hour. 
In each of those 10 years, the per- 
centage rise in the hourly. com- 
pensation of workers has exceeded 
the ‘percentage rise in the con- 
sumer price index. ti 

Labor has already priced itself 
out of a large segment of the ex- 
port ‘market for heavy electrical 
equipment. There is, however, 
one agency in Washington, the, 
Export-Import Bank, which, hag; 
consistently followed the ~ policy 
of making loans to foreign pur- 
chasers for United States goods 
and services. If the Export-Import. 
Bank activity should be discon- 
tinued or curtailed, a sizable per: 
centage of current exports of 
American generating apparatus 
would disappear, involving a con-+ 
siderable loss which would affect 
both labor and the industry. 


The effect of American labor 
rates completely out of line with’ 
world rates is unfortunately being 
increasingly felt in the doinestic 
market. Agencies of the Federal 
government have been prone for 
several years to purchase foreign- 
made electrical equipment, in’ a- 
short-sighted over-emphasis © on 
initial cost, at the sacrifice of the 
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For our current list of electric 
utility stocks considered inter- 
esting for growth prospects, 
write or call — 
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connections in 100 cities throughout the United States and Canada 
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The American Way 


In Tomorrow's World 


By HON. 


BARRY GOLDWATER* 


. United States Senator (Rep., Ariz.) . 
Senator Goldwater fears atom power will become a more suc- __ 


cessful entry for public power than hydroelectric power was; ~~’ 
top men so they may take an 
notes electric power field offers 
of government in the economy 


urges utility industry to 
active interest in politics; 


free 
and 
a clear-cut test as to the role 


and of labor’s professed desire for private property. The Sen- : 
ator urges the industry to be less timid in making their views 
known to Congress; denies he is a labor-baiter; and comments 


on what should be done to reverse trend toward public power. 


Y want to discuss what I consider 
to be this nation’s most funda- 
mental problem and to relate that 
to the difficulties facing the elec- 
tric industry. 
History — the 
experience 
and lessons of 
the past— 
should help us 
as we analyze 
and search for 
the right an- 
swer to cur- 
rent. political 
problems. 

Just a cou- 
ple of weeks 
ago there was 
an interview 
in the Wash- 
ington Post 
quoting that wonderful classical 
scholar of ancient Greece, Edith 
Hamilton.. Here is what she said 
about the reasons for the collapse 
of that once great democracy. 


“I think it was mostly because 
Greece no longer cared to fight 
for anything. In the end the 
Greeks wanted security more than 
they. wanted freedom. They 
wanted not to give to the state 
but to receive from the state. They 
just wanted to be comfortable.” 


Today we may feel a comfort- 
able sense of security under. the 
protective cloak of our Constitu- 
tien and Bill of Rights. History, 
however, should dispel any feel- 
ing of complacency we might have. 
Wwe. are not the first people to 
have written sacred contracts to 
protect the rights of the individ- 
ual. -Governments in times gone 
by have thrown up even stronger 
safeguards than ours against dic- 
tatorship, only to see the harriers 
first lowered, then destroyed as 
the people permitted more and 
more power to be concentrated in 
a tyrant or in an all-embracing 
central government. And even we, 
I fear, have forgotten the centu- 
ries of fighting and conflict that 
led to the freedom we enjoy to- 
day.. The one clear lesson to be 
learned from the total experience 
of mankind is the folly of believ- 
ing that any government, given 
excessive power, will for long re- 
main benevolent. Government has 
nothing to give except that which 
it has first taken away. 

Anierica’s way in tomorrow’s 
world will depend greatly on the 
outcome of the contest currently 
waging between those who believe 
in “belly politics” — the materi- 
alists—and those who believe that 
man’s needs go deeper than ma- 
terial things alone. So much de- 
pends on the strength of our 
belief in principle and our will- 
ingness to fight for the things we 
believe in. I personally have great 
faith that the dignity and rights 
of each human being will be pre- 
served even as government itself 
gfows and expands to cope with 
problems properly in its domain. 


The electric industry and what 
hapvens to it at the hand of gov- 
erament will provide an impor- 
tant clue to our future course. 
In covering this subject, there is 
n@ need for me to review the 
history of Federal encroachment 
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“An address by Sen. Goldwater before 
the 27th Annual Convention of the Edi- 
som Electric Institute, New Orleans, La., 
Apri 7, 1959. 


in this field. One single fact tells 


the whole story. A short genera-~ 


tion ago the Federal Government: 
produced less than 1% of the 
power consumed in: the United 
States. Now it produces almost 
15%, and the ratio mounts steadily. 


Why This Continuing Trend? 


This trend continues even though 
the electric companies have made 
a tremendous contribution to 
progress in the past and are des- 
tined to do even greater. things: in 
the future as we move into a 
new era of electronics and elec- 
trical living. You afe doing and 
are capable of doing a good job 
for the people of this country, yet 
government is constantly moving 
in on you. 

Why 

Slectcieity is a complex subject 
—something very difficult for the 
people generally to understand. 
Few recognize or regard it as a 
manufactured commodity. It does 
not package and sell like soap or 
carry a brand name. -It has its 
own particular method of delivery 
which is unlike other commodi- 
ties. 

Its technology. and economics 
are highly complex and, there- 
fore, difficult to explain. Even 
the framework of regulation — 
state and Federal—within which 
you operate is not clearly under- 
stood. 

Moreover, when a man buys or 
rents a dwelling, electricity is a 
necessity and taken for granted. 
Therefore, people seem to have 
a different economic attitude in 
buying electricity than they do in 
buying, say, a pair of shoes, or 
an automobile. 

These characteristics, unfortu- 
nately, make the function of sup- 
plying electricity. easy prey for 
those who believe government 
should do more things for people. 
They argue that ‘electric -service 
can be provided cheaply only by 
government. This .is pure propa- 
ganda, of course, for you are pro- 
viding the American consumer 
with excellent low cost service. 


Praises the Industry 
This is one of America’s truly 
great industries. I have had the 
pleasure of knowing some of the 
leaders and I have feund them to 


be outstanding examples of -what- 


businessmen should bé. I have 
found the industry to have a 
standard of ethics unexcelled by 
any other and equalled by few. 


From my observations, electric 
utility companies usually take the 
lead in community development. 
Your officials are either heading 
up or assisting in drives for local 
charities and community better- 
ment. I know of your efforts to 
create new industry. You have 
anticipated our future electric re- 
quirements for years ahead and 
are ready to provide it. You have 
provided us with adequate capac- 
ity during every national emer- 
gency. You have helped the local 
and national economy by courage- 
ously investing and building for 
the future at times when more 
timid souls would have pulled 
back. 

But how much credit does the 
American public give you as an 
industry for those splendid ac- 
complishments? 

When your company is largely 





responsible for bringing a new 
industry into your service area, 
does it get the credit or does that 
go to some other group of citi- 
‘zens? 

Does the public know that it 
has been industry and not govern- 
ment that has made the techno- 
logical. advances which have kept 
the price of electricity at 1939 
levels? 

"Does the public know that elec- 
tric companies serve over 40% of 


our farms directly. and furnish 
-power for more than 50% of. the 


remaining ones? 
Do -your customers understand 
that they pay heavy Federal taxes 


when they buy electricity from 
' you, taxes that are avoided by 


those who get their power from 

Federal or public power bodies? 
My point is this: If you received 

the credit you justly deserve, 


your troubles would diminish. 


The public is not going to permit 
an industry which is a valuable 
citizen to be kicked around. But 
it does not realize your value. It 
appears‘ you have a job to do here. 

Another obstacle you face is 
that your opponents speak with 
one voice on all issues, whereas 
you do not. Maybe it is impos- 
sible for you to achieve the same 
unity of action and thought. Per- 
haps this is as it should be, for 
the nature of private enterprise 
is such that it does not lend itself 
to .régimentation and, certainly, 
it proves there is no “power 
trust.” 


But in facing up to what un- 
questionably is a “public power 
trust,” you must strive for single- 
mindedness of purpose. 


Your. opponents are one for all 
and all for one. They are for 
government power in any section 
of the United States and help 
each other whether their area is 
affected or not. 


' Sees: Public Atom Power 
Competition 


I am ‘sure’ that somé ‘electric 
companies have taken no interest ¢ 
in national affairs that affect the 
industry as a whole. Others have 
become active only when some 
government operation starts 
breathing down their necks. If 
you do not make an all-out effort 
every time a company is faced 
with government competition or 
encroachment, even if it is 3,000 
miles away, you are going to be 


picked off piece by piece, com- 
pany by company. Although a 
company may not seem in danger W. 
now, there is no telling when it 
might be. 

There was a time when the 
vehicle used for government com- 
petition and expansion was hy- 
droelectric development; but that 
time has passed. You now have 
the atom. That puts the threat 
of a government power plant in 
any area, be it Maine or Chicago. 


. Why are government power ad- 
vocates so active in supporting 
Federal development of power 
from the atom? It is not because 1} 
of a present or foreseeable short- 
age of power from conventional 
fuels. It is not because it means 
cheaper power. 


Look at it this way—the Fed- 
eral Government has constructed 
steam electric plants in only one 
area—the TVA. Today it would 
be very difficult to pass legisla- 
tion authorizing Federal construc- 
tion of conventional steam plants 
in any other area; but the atom 
is something else, 


It is argued, and many people 
think it is logical, that the Federal 
Government should take the lead 
in constructing atomic power 
plants. So the atom may replace. 
hydro as the vehicle to get the 
government into the steam power 
business. Your opponents know 
this; that is why they are work- 
ing so hard towards that end. 
Therefore, no single company en- 
joys the security it once thought 
it had from the threat of govern- 
ment encroachment. For that rea- 
son, it is even more important 
today that you present a united 
front in opposing government 
power developments. 


Urges More Political Interest 


As a businessman who has spent 
the last six years as a United 
States Senator with more than a 
passing interest in your affairs, I 
ty sometimes felt there is a 

ity on the part of some util- 
ity executives in making contacts 
in Congress and in participating 
in utility legislative efforts. 

You cannot expepct the em- 
ployees you send to Washington, 
or those you have permanently 
stationed there, to work without 
benefit of your help. This.is your 
job—your responsibility—and you 
need never hold back or apologize 


super-highway 
approach to 
sound investments 


Puerto Rico will soon have nearly a linear 

mile of modern, hard-surface road for 
every square mile of its area. These highways 
lace the entire Commonwealth from east to west 


and from the Atlantic to the 


Caribbean. 


There are already more than 2880 miles of all- 
weather paved roads in Puerto Rico. A total 
of 86 miles of new highways is being added this 
fiscal year, 99 more in 1959-60, and an 
additional 300 in 1960-63. These highways 
make aceess swift and easy from the seaports 
and air terminals of Puerto Rico to towns 

and industrial sites in the interior. 


This well-planned highway system is one 

of many progressive features that invite 
attention to the sound investment opportunities 
in Puerto Rico. They include the tax-exempt 


general, obligations of 


the Commonwealth and 


its municipalities, and the tax-free revenue 
bonds of its Authorities. Your bank or 
security dealer can give you full information. 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT 
BANK FOR PUERTO RICO 


Fiscal Agent for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
P. 0. Box 4591, San Juan, Puerto Rico 


"37 Wall Street, New. York 5, N.Y. 





company, and, ygur 
i pone ls Dk 
modest. 


Without question, you are 
cerned about the ene 
made in Washington to ;s 
you. I would only say this: poe Con- 
gress doesn’t grant some tax - 
lief for your and 
islative effort, I hope this. 
deter you from 


png longed ed ss 
is no place in nis: fight - 
neo geting his oa 


up your operating, engineering, 
financing, and other divisions, 
Since politics now is one of 
most important, if not the 
important activity that confronts 
you, is there any reason why you 
should not select a top official to 
handle this field as his Meelieae 
responsibility? I do not beli 
you can leave this to an already 
overworked executive or to your 
lawyer. It requires full-time ate 
tention. 

An advantage you have is your 
coverage. You operate in every 
state in the Union except Ne- 
braska. I know of no other in= 
dustry with this same advantage. 
You have responsible representa- 
tives in almost every Congres- 
sional district who are, or should 
be, well acquainted with local of- 
ficials and opinion leaders. 


One of your opposition groups 
has organized what it calls “Min- 
ute Men” to work for its. legisla- 
tive objectives, many of which are 
designed to put you out of busi- 
ness. It would appear to me that 
you already have your Minute 
Men. The question is, are you 
using them? 


Talking with your Congressmen 
and Senators is a very important 
function. We are busy people, se 
never assumé@. that we are f 
informed on the subjects in whi 
you are interested. If we are 
busy and tied up, talk to our ad= 
ministrative assistants. They will 
get the word to us. But do not 
be- hesitant about coming to see 
us. Most of you do not come 
around often enough. Some come 
only when they want something. 


Continued on page 44 
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Except for some drugs, elec- 
tronics, special issues and oc- 
casional interest in some of 
the blue chips, the stock mar- 
ket did a lot of coasting this 
week, profit-taking rather 
quick to move in on the 
sprinters and overall turnover 
holding to a rather moderate 
clip. § 

All the words of warning 
against unbridled speculation 
of a week ago, and the con- 
tinuing possibility that any 
new advance will bring new 
restrictions from the Federal 
Reserve Board, kept much of 
the market restrained. And it 
also appeared to heighten in- 
terest in the quality section, 
notably high-priced Interna- 
tional Business Machines 
which raced ahead a dozen or 
more points at a clip to make 
it a regular on the lists of new 

ighs. A-pending 3-for-2 stock 
split helped heighten interest 
in this blue chip. 


Interest Centered in Splits 


The rash of stock splits and 
stock dividends that would 
seem at the moment to be 
heading for an all-time record 
this year was drawing undue 
interest even in cases where 
the promise already should 
have been well discounted. On 
the other hand, the sharp 
pickups in earnings weren’t 
much in the way of a market 
factor, the good news seem- 
ingly having been anticipated, 
except in a few stray cases 
like du Pont. Here company 
predictions of a jump in prof- 
its of up to 70% over the first 
quarter last year was even 
better than had been antici- 
pated. 

Steels were fairly buoyant 
but far from showing any ex- 
cessive strength as some of 
the steel analysts with an eye 
on the large inventory re- 
building in anticipation of a 
strike started talking of a 
drop of 30 to 407 in the oper- 
ating rate if a labor tieup is 
avoided. The first quarter re- 
sults, however, were expected 
to show- some sharp earnings 
gains but were still not in full 
flood from the larger com- 
panies. 

An indication of just how 
sharply the steel company 
fortunes have rebounded was 
offered in the Jones & 
Laughlin report which 
showed a spurt from $1.6 mil- 
lion profit in the first quarter 
last year to $15.7 million this 
year. 


Rails About to “Confirm” 


Rails were able to work 
higher and were at something 
of a crossroads with only a 
couple of points more im- 
provement putting them in 


line for a 1959 high and add 
“confirmation” to the previ- 
ous new peaks of industrials 
and utilities. 
% % ms 

Oils found little to celebrate 
except in a few special occa- 
sioms like Tidewater which 
was a prominent exception on 
the lists of new highs as it was 
confirmed that there are 
merger talks with Skelly Oil 
although it is still too early 
to ascertain if a definite merg- 
er would turn out to be feasi- 
ble. For the internationals 
there was the disturbing ele- 
ment of the possibility that 
Iraq would seek to upset the 
more-or-less traditional 50-50 
profit split. This would upset 
companies in which Royal 
Dutch, British Petroleum, 
Socony and Standard Oil of 
New Jersey are involved. 

mt % " 


Utilities were also a bit 
hesitant, some large blocks 
showing up both in listed 
trading and as off-board offer- 
ings making utility followers 
wary for the moment of siz- 
able realignment of important 
portfolios. 


Motors Rally 


In the moter section the 
more buoyant issue has been 
Ford, which edged to the 
highest standing it has shown 
since it was listed in 1956. 
General Motors featured on 
volume occasionally while 
Chrysler which is the candi- 
date for the best rebound 
from a definitely troubled 
year, oddly was inclined to 
lag. 


“se ms 


There are indications that 
Ford has been showing the 
better results so far this year. 
American Motors, which is 
solidly in the black, wasn’t 
overly popular marketwise, 
the edge pretty much taken 
off the issue by the threatened 
heavy competition of the Big 
Three in the economy car 
field this Fall. 


Interesting Shipping Item 


A rather strange newcomer 
to popularity has been Lykes 
Bros. Steamship. The stock 
became available publicly 
about a year ago and has yet 
to round out a full year of 
listed trading. It moved nar- 
rowly, holding in a 24-19 
range last year, and was even 
more restrained this year in a 
range of 29-21 until it broke 


through on the top side this 
week. 


The company is a family 
operation, its activities in the 
Gulf area and, as some of the 
analysts like to put it, a case 
of a company worth more 
dead than alive. Against its 
market price in the low 30’s, 
it has a book value in excess 
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of $50 a share, and the cash 
and governments held pri- 


| marily for the ship replace- 


ment program alone add up to 
more than the market price. 
It has a low times-earnings 
ratio, approximately seven- 
times until it began moving, 
and on its conservative $1 
dividend payout offers an 
about-average yield of around 
312%. 

Something of a question 
mark is the low-priced Lehigh 
Valley Industries. The stock is 
definitely a speculative item, 
but it did go into something of 
a play when it was announced 
that it was withdrawing from 
the coal business. The obvious 
implication is that it will have 
some income from the proper- 
ties leased to another coal 
operator. Furthermore, it has 
a couple of subsidiaries, 
Steadley Co. and Signal-Stat 
Corp., acquired last year and 
the year before, with income 
but it failed to cover the coal 
deficit. Then the company 
moved to pave the way for 
possible, but not certain, liqui- 
dation and the prospect of 
cash in the form of dividends 
in this operation. But it was 
all very much up in the air 
and what the future holds for 
the company is by no means 
assured. 


Revival of “Monkey-Ward” 


The better-than average 
yield was the more than 412 ‘< 
in Montgomery Ward which, 
after years of stagnation, is 
now spreading its corporate 
wings with new stores and 
improvement and expansion 
of existing ones. When the 
catalog store expansion pro- 
gram began in 1955, for in- 
stance, there were only 278 
such units and now operating 
are 527. The expansion natu- 
rally restricts the profit pic- 
ture for a bit since the com- 
pany will spend around $40 
million this year — against 
only a bit more than $27 mil- 
lion last year—and has pro- 
grams calling for eventual 
outlay of an additional $50 
million. 

us a a 

The revitalization of this 
chain, however, offers longer- 
range promise for a company 
that in much of the _ post- 
War II period was losing sales 
ground rather steadily. It is 
also one of the more mundane 
of the stocks through the 
gyrations seen in the general 
market so far this year, its 
range still a shade less than 
five full points. And it is still 
available below the peak price 
posted in 1956-when the stock 
was last split. 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


“Chronicle.” They are presented 
as those of the author oniy.] 


Form Investors Service 
(Svecial to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 
WALTHAM, Mass.—Irving S. 
Rosenberg is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 
475 Trapelo Road under the firm 
name of Investors Service Co. 





This Week — Bank Stocks 
As was generally looked for by most of tne trade in bank 
stocks, the first quarter turned in earnings figures that closely 
compared with those of the 1958 first period. Bank stock prices 


have not of late kept pace with those of ty markets generally, 
probably because in recent months there has been a tendency on 
the part of the Justice Department to frown on some of the re- 
cently announced: large mergers, with a contributing cause being 
the failure of the New York State Legislature to pass the care- 
fully drawn up bill just prior to their adjournment. 

In the case of the Morgan-Guaranty tie-up, to cite one case, 
Morgan, which had had such a sharp run-up to around 410-415 has 
since been quoted in the 375-385 area. Now, Morgan at 410 would 
give a yield of only about 2.44%, and the investor in bank shares 
is entitled to something better, even conceding the fact that it is 
regarded as a “nremium stock.” 

Another indication could be the interposition of the Justice 
Department in the proposed merger of First Western Bank & Trust 
of San Francisco with California Bank. If the Department is intent 
on preventing mergers between large banks on the score of less- 
ened competition, much of- whatever speculative interest that the 
banks have had would be removed. 

In the Morgan-Guaranty proposal the basis announced was 
4.4 shares of Guaranty for one Morgan. As Guaranty at this point 
is selling at approximately 93, Morgan should be worth 409, so 
there is a decided disparity that is hard to justify apart from 
decided doubt about the merger going into effect. 

This might, conceivably, tend to act as a damper on bank stock 
prices, and, along with some dividend increases, put these stocks 
on a moderately better return basis. 

This department is of the opinion that any easing of bank 
stock prices will not be of much consequence, however. Interest 
rates are holding up, as has the general economy, and while loan 
totals have not changed much, government obligations in recent 
quarters have shown decided improvement. 

Another favorable aspect is in connection with securities 
profits. These, for 1958, were quite sizable for many of the major 
banks, and in numerous instances were greater offsets to the losses 
resulting from the recent recession. These realized securities prof- 
its are a good source of income to the banks, as they are in most 
cases long-term, and hence are taxed at a maximum rate of only 
25%. ; ie lad 

Let us look at the first quarter earnings of the leading New 
York banks. Here are given per share operating results for the 
quarter, along with operating figures for the 12 months through 
March 31, in both cases, compared with the comparable 1958 
showings. 


—_—_—Earnings————-_ Book Value C rison 

Ist Quarter 12 Menths Mar.31 Mar. 3 % 

1958 1959 1958 1959 1954 1959 Chg. 
Bankers ___________._- $1.42 $1.51 $5.75 $5.56 $61.64 $67.32 92 
Bank of New York (d) 4.57 4.04 19.54 16.69 160.38 198.00 23.5 
Chase Manhattan___(g) 1.07 1.04 431 422 4394 4847 10.3 
Chemical Corn____---~- 1.05 1.13 3.81 433 40.03 4685 17.0 
Empire __..-.---- (b, e) 4.26 4.62 17.18 16.56 129.22 168.64 30.5 
Fae City 2 ws (a) 1.24 1.21 485 499 5847 6247 638 
Guaranty ____........ 144 131 539 4.91 66.77 7032 53 
Hanover ____..._.---_.- 0.91 0.90 3.75 3.51 37.66 43.40 15.3 
gen Ri ree papier (f) 0.62 065 2.73 2.61 2484 2656 69. 
Manufacturers __- --~- 1.01 1.07 412 4.13 37.55 4448 185 
J. P. Morgan... _..-- 6.10 6.28 23.41 24.16 203.91 254.89 25.1 
New York Trust___--_-- 1.52 1.51 6.07 4.25 63.76 71.26 11.7 
Wh: hin els atk svete 1.39 1.47 566 559 6452 67.18 4.1 





a Includes First National City Trust Co. 

b Indicated earnings used. 

d Adjusted for 50% steck dividend September, 195%; on 240,000 shares in 1958; 
270,000 shares in 1959. 

e Earlier data reflect 4% stock dividend January, 1959. 

f Earlier data reflect 2% stock dividend January, 1959. 

g Figures do not include Clinten Trust Co. prier te merger in January, 1959. 


In the book value tabulation, whereas J. P. Morgan & Co. 
shows one of the larger growths and Guaranty one of the smaller 
increases, it is to be noted that Morgan’s dividend is low relative 
to operating earnings; Guaranty disburses a large proportion of 
operating earnings. If the two banks merge—a development that 
now begins to have a shading of doubt—it is generally expected 
that the dividend will be relatively higher than Morgan’s present 
$10.00, and may be as high as Guaranty’s $4.00, including the 80 
cent extra. 

Empire, too, has for some years also consistently kept its divi- 
dend low, relative to earnings. There have been several stock 
dividends by Empire in the past few years; and as the shares have 
been maintained on the same $3.00 annual basis, the stock divi- 
dends have, in essence, constituted increases for the stockholder 
who has held right through. 
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GULF OILS 
1958 


REP 


Gulf Oil’s 58th year was marked by record activities in all major. 
ee World-wide oil production was up 13%, refinery runs 

2%, and refined product sales 8%. 

Net income was $329 miillion, the second highest in the Company’s 
history. Gulf’s working capital showed;a substantial improvement 
over the previous year notwithstanding the lower earnings and the 
continuation of heavy capital expenditures. 

The financial and operating highlights from the Gulf 1958 report 
are presented here. 


CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL DATA 1958 1957 


iad Geena ne is ca 6 ne een een $ 329,533,000 $ 354,284,000 
Net income Per Share hende on pratt at err ow 1958). $10.17 $10.94 
Cash Dividends Paid........ $ 77,716,000 $ 73,823,000 
Cash Dividends Paid Per Share $ 2.50 $ 2.50 
Stock Dividends Paid........ 4% 5% 
Totes Ansete eos eee Ais $3,430,019,000 $3,240,571,000 
Working Capital. . ie Tike ; $ 565,498,000 $ 450,051,000 
Net Sales and Other Operating "aA $2,769,377,000 _ $2,730,085,000 
Capital Expenditures ............... $ 401,245,000 $ 546,453,000 
Depreciation, Depletion, etc........... $ 261,165,000 $ 252,265,000 


OPERATIONS DATA—DAILY AVERAGE BARRELS 
(Includes Gulf’s equity in companies less than 100% owned) 1958 1957 


Gross Crude Oil, Condensate, & Natural Gas Liquids Produced 1,396,782 1,253,775 
Net Crude Oil, Condensate, & Natural Gas Liquids Produced 1,298,869 1,151,438 
Crude Oil Processed at Refineries................200% 698,133 682,215 
Refined Products Sold............. 806,699 747,198 
Natural Gas Liquids Sold... .. 110,169 106,301 


{A limited number of copies of Gulf’s report is available to customers. Write to Room 1300, P. O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa.) 
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Illusions Cost Too Much #& 


By VICE-ADMIRAL H. G. RICKOVER, U. S. N.* 
Assistant Director for Nava] Reactors, Division of Reactor 
Development, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, and 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Ships for Nuclear Propulsion 


With clairvoyant detachment, Admiral Rickover exposes what 
he believes is as our fundamental weakness; i.e., our illu- 
sions about our standard of living which he attributes to be 
more a product of luck than of brains. The Navy’s nuclear 
pioneer, perhaps mindful of his own experience, pleads we 
should not be intolerant of those who criticize our beliefs. He 
goes on to explain why our devotion to economic growth may 
prove to be an actual liability; posits a Malthusian specter 
of nonrenewable resource consumption as an exponent of pop- 
ulation growth; and finds we may have become smug and 
complacent due to detrimental-delusion that our affluence is 
due to our superiority rather than good fortune. Convinced of 
our great untapped potentialities, the Admiral urges we con- 
serve our material and human resources by less waste and 
planned obsolescence, and more education; cease monetarily 


favoring those who use ideas 


and material over those who 


think up ideas and create new materials; and never cease 
critical analysis. . 


When athletes enter a race, they 
come prepared to the best of their 
ability; as near to physical per- 
fection as native endowment and 
rigorous 
training can 
make them, 
their bodies 
lean, their 
dress ade- 

uate but 

ht. Each has 
assessed his 
own strength 
and weakness 
and measured 
them against 
his oppo- 
nents’; few in- 
dulge in illu- 
sions about 
their own or 
their competitors’ competence. 

The world today has become a 
gigantic stadium where races for 
supremacy in economic, cultural, 
scientific, political, and military 
competence are run every day. 
Since the end of World War II, 
power has polarized in two giant 
combinations constantly compet- 
ing with each other. In the fore- 
seeable future there is little pros- 
pect for permanent lessening of 
tension between the two; hence 
the race promises to continue for 
years, with now one side, now the 
other ahead. This is an unhappy 
gereneet for us who wish only to 

ve in peace and tend to our na- 
tional concerns, but one we cannot 
evade. The contest is a fact of 
international life which we must 
face intelligently and courageously 
so that we may make the right 
decisions and take the proper 
actions. 


Finds Isolationism Passé 


The first prerequisite is that we 
look at ourselves and at our op* 

nents with the eye of an ath- 

te who wants only to know the 
truth so that he may profit from 
it. This is assuredly not a time 
when we can afford to give our- 
selves over to complacent satis- 
faction with our ‘present wealth 
and power. What we need is criti- 
cal self-analysis so that we may 
detect any weaknesses we may 
have and rectify them—any traits 
or attitudes which might have 
been appropriate in the past when 
most Americans lived in rural 
communities and the United States 
was isolated from world events. 
Now that we occupy the center of 
the stage in world affairs such 
traits and attitudes may have 
turned into disabilities. The pres- 
ent is an age of lightning change 
in the fortunes of nations; when 
one major scientific discovery 
could alter long established power 
relationships; when one wrong 


step could upset the present equi- 

*Copyright 1959, H. G. Rick . An 

by Admiral Rickover Seles the 

Club of New York City, N. Y. C., 

16, 1959, and published with the 
permission. 
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librium and plunge the world into 
nuclear war. In these parlous 
times we cannot afford to indulge 
in illusions about ourselves or al- 
low our judgment to be clouded 


|. by the distaste we feel for our op- 


ponents’ way of life. Illusions are 
a form of excess weight that ham- 
pers action and diminishes fitness: 
At this moment in history, when 


every ounce of strength is needed, 


illusions cost too much. They 


F could cost us survival. 


An illusion may be defined as a 


E belief that has lost contact with 


reality. Illusions persist because 
they are ready-made substitutes 


for thought and, as James Bryce 


remarked, “to the vast majority 
of mankind nothing is more agree- 
able than to escape the need for 
mental exertion.” Ajl nationsshave 
illusions. Some camiot bring t - 
selves to face’the fact of. their 

litical and military weakness, and 
delude themselves about their real 
power; thus deluded they may 
then be tempted into aggression. 
Other nations underestimate the 
difficulties of managing a modern 
technological society and imagine 
it can be bought or begged from 
abroad and imposed ready-made 
upon an ancient and archaic way 
of life. When this fails, as it nearly 
always will, a disappointed and 
frustrated people may find solace 
in the illusion that it is being 


grievously wronged by other na- - 


tions and, thus deluded, embark 
on disastrous foreign adventures. 
Our own illusions at least do not 
endanger the peace of the world, 
though they are harmful enough 
to ourselves and to our friends 
who depend on us for wise and 
strong leadership. 


Too Lazy to Rethink 


One does not have to be par- 
ticularly perceptive, or exception- 
ally well-informed, or unusually 
intelligent, to discover, after some 
research into this matter, that cer- 
tain of our national beliefs do not 
accord with reality. By clinging 
uncritically to these illusory be- 
liefs, we needlessly handicap our- 
selves in the ‘race that is being 
forced upon us by the totalitarian 
bloc.. We persist in our illusions 
because as everyone else, we dis- 
like having to rethink matters 
which we believe to have already 
been settled once and for all. The 
inertia of matter is no greater than 
that of the human mind — with 
both, the natural condition is rest: 
to move either produces friction 
and heat. With us, this general 
dislike for change is reinforced by 
a national trait that is becoming 
a liability—our habit of subjecting 
critics to opprobrium because they 
violate our unwritten convention 
that everyone ought to stick to 
his last and not “butt into the 
affairs of others.” 

This convention was not unrea- 
sonable when our country was 
sparsely populated and everyone 
depended upon himself alone, ex- 
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cept in emergencies which were 
handled by voluntary community 
assistance rather than by govern- 
ment action; the citizen was then 
hardly conscious of his govern- 
ment. But today most of us live 
in crowded urban environments; 
our society depends increasingly 
on a well-ordered meshing of all 
human activities and hence on 
more and more government con- 
trols and services. These are con- 
sequences of technology and hu- 
man crowding and have little to 
do with political theory. In the 
manner we live today, many ac- 
tivities once considered private 
are now involved in national is- 
sues. I need hardly say that in 
democracies all citizens are le- 
gitimately concerned with such 
issues. They have both the right 
and the duty to criticize what they 
consider harmful to the national 
interest. 


Our Attitude Toward Critics 

What we sometimes forget is 
that the critic in a democracy 
occupies a position that is quite 
different from the place he would 
hold in authoritarian countries. 
The minority that rules there 
without the consent of the people 
cannot tolerate any social criti- 
cism for this amounts to censure 
of its conduct. Criticism, if al- 
lowed, would in time undermine 
the power of the minority. The 
ruling minority, therefore, appro- 
priates for itself the majesty of 
the sovereign states and brands all 
criticism as lese-majeste. Its per- 
sonal desire to escape censure is 
thus camouflaged by making the 
voicing of popular discontent .an 
unpatriotic act. At times some- 
thing of this kind is attempted 
in democracies by groups claiming 
to speak for the nation—a_ false 
claim on the face of it for it is 
we, the peopie—all the people— 


who are the sovereign ion. In , 
_consequence, all secial icism in 
i 


deiitécracies is ify essetice self- 
criticism. phe Sa. and contro- 
versy do, not endanger democracy; 
they are inherent in the right of 
a free people to discuss national 
issues; hence they are an essential 
part of the democratic process. 
The process is wéakened if we are 
tolerant of those who question our 
beliefs; if we retain toward the 
critic an attitude that may have 
had its place in pioneer societies 
but that is no longer appropriate. 


This attitude makes it particu- 


‘larly diffieult to dislodge. illusiens 


in which various pressure groups 
havé acquired what one might de- 


.scribe as a ‘vested. interest.” In 


such cases, the lonely critic con- 
fronts powerful and wealthy 
organiztions who fight unscrupu- 
lously for their favorite illusions. 
Illusions obfuscate national issues: 
they prevent the people from see- 
ing the issues clearly. Were the 
issues fully understood, action 
might be taken to put the national 
interest above the particular 
group interest. But one of the 
main objectives of pressure 
groups is to prevent this from 
happening. Seldom do these 
groups realize that ultimately 
everyone suffers if the national 
interest does not prevail. Their 
eyes are fixed on the short-run 
advantages to be gained at all cost 
for themselves; not on the coun- 
try’s long-term interest. The most 


_difficult problem in any democ- 


racy, as Madison clearly saw, was 
how -te “break and control. the 
violence of faction.” And Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, greatest teacher 
of democracy this country ever 
had, reserved his most biting cen- 
sure for special interest groups 
who tear the nation apart by their 
determined effort to prevent the 
people from putting national 
above special interests. 

In the long history of mankind, 
short and rare have been the pe- 
riods when people were privi- 
leged to govern themselves. Most 
of the time, man has been subject 
to government by the few who 
claim to possess superior knowl- 


Continude on page 46 














NEWS ABOUT BANKS 


- CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW . 
OFFICERS, ETC 


CAPITALIZATIONS 


| AND BANKERS 





The First National City Bank of 
New York moved its 26 Broadway 
branch into new, larger quarters 
at 2 Broadway. The main banking 
floor will be at street level in a 
new 32-story structure with the 
largest floor space in lower Man- 
hattan. 

The Corporate Trust Division of 
the bank and of First National 
City Trust Company will occupy 
the entire third floor, most of the 
second floor and vault space in 
the basement. Formerly it oc- 
cupied premises at 2 Wall Street, 
22 William Street and 770 Broad- 
way. Managing the branch will 
be Thomas C: Brew, Vice-Presi- 
dent, assisted by a'‘staff which in- 
cludes six officers. 

Arrangements have been con- 
cluded between First National 
City Bank and International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 
to proceed with the installation 
of an automatic system to process 
bank checks, perform deposit ac- 
counting, and related reporting 
and analysis functions, it was an- 
nounced jointly by the bank and 
ITT. 

Scheduled to go into operation 
early in 1961 in the new Uptown 
Headquarters of First National 
City at 399 Park Ave., the system 
will permit rapid electronic and 
mechanical processing of all 
checks and documents regardless 
of type, shape, or size. Informa- 
tion on the status of any account 
may be provided in seconds. 


Y: Pa 
* 


The appointments ef Thomas M. 
Hague and Richard M. Pollack as 
Assistant Secretaries of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, N. Y., are 
announced by Horace C. Flanigan, 
Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Hague joined the bank in 
1940 and was appointed an Assist- 
ant Manager in 1956. He is as- 
signed to the bank’s Credit De- 
partment at 55 Broad Street. 

Mr. Pollack joined the bank in 
1947 and was appointed an Assist- 
ant Manager in 1956. He is as- 
signed to the bank’s Bowery Of- 
fice, 122 Bowery. 

The appointment of John D. 
Keenan as an Assistant Secretary 
was also announced by Mr. Flani- 
gan. 

At present, Mr. Keenan is as- 
signed to the Branch Loan Con- 
trol Department at the bank’s 
44 Wall Street office. 

oe m ae 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Mar. 31,59 Dec. te 


$ 
Tota! resources_ 1,864,902,940 1,991,230,223 
Deposits 1,651,691,843 1,774,870,208 


Cash and due 


from banks 487,475,234 516,649,115 
U. S. Govt. se- 

curity held’gs 389,285,956 493,207,496 
Loans & discts 842,568,179 3837,201,C36 
Undivid. profits 26,602,812 29,094,372 


% % De 

William S. Mason, Jr. has been 
appointed an Assistant Comptrol- 
ler of Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank N. Y., it was announced 
by Harold H. Helm, Chairman. 
Mr. Mason joined the bank in 
1958. 

% % % 

The Hanover Bank, N. Y., an- 
nounced the election as Trustees 
of John A. Coleman, John E. 
Heyke and Eugene J. McNeely. 


% 


The Board of Trustees of The 
Bowery Savings Bank, N. Y., on 
April 13 appointed Herbert Schef- 
meyer, Assistant Vice-President; 
William T. Staubach, Jr., Assistant 
Treasurer and William Pierson, 
Deputy Controller. 

Mr. Schefmeyer was promoted 
from Deputy Controller, Mr. Stau- 
bach from Assistant Secretary and 
Mr. Pierson from Chief Clerk. 

a: x: bd 


Lincoln National Bank and 


Trust Company of Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., changed its title to 
Lineoln National Bank and Trust 
Company of Central New York, 
effective April 1. 

% % % 


The Citizens National Bank of 
Wellsville, Wellsville, N. Y., with 
common stock of $360,000; and 
The First National Bank of 
Whitesville, Whitesville, N. YW., 
with common stock of $25,000 
merged, effective as of the close 
of business March 31. The con- 
solidation was effected under the 
charter and title of The Citizens 
National Bank of Wellsville. 

% ms 


City National Bank & Trust 
Company of Danbury, Danbury, 
Conn., with common stock of 
$350,000, was merged with and 
into City Trust Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., under the charter and 
title of City Trust Company, ef- 
fective at the opening of business 
March 30. 

% bd % 

James G. Wilkie’s promotion to 
Vice-President and Cashier was 
announced by Harvey C. Emery, 
Chairman of the Board and Chief 
Executive Officer of First Trenton 
National Bank, Trenton, N. J. 
Mr. Wilkie joined the bank staff 
as a clerk in Aug., 1926. During in- 
tervening 33 years he has served 
in many departments and capaci- 


-ties. He became a teller in which 


position. he served both in the 
Main Office and the branches. He 
was elevated to become Assistant 
Manager of the Chambersburg Of- 
fice. In due course he was trans- 
ferred to the Main Office to as- 
sume the duties of Credit 
Manager during which period, in 
September, 1948, he was promoted 
to become an Assistant Cashier, 
He had charge of the Credit De- 
partment for several years and 
it was in this capacity he was 
promoted to Vice-President in 
December, 1952, after assuming 
additional duties as a lending of- 
ficer. 
% % ms 

A pre-fabricated banw, which 
was assembled from component 
parts for a house, has made its 
appearance, a rather sudden ap- 
pearance, in Newark, N. J., and is 
doing business there. 

The pre-fabricated building is 
a new office, the Seaport Office in 
Port Newark, of the National 
State Bank of Newark, N. J., and 
is the first of its kind to be used 
as a bank. 


The bank has 21 other offices 
acquired in its 147-year history 
and most of them are important 
looking structures in the neo- 
classic style that has always been 
favored by banks. 7 

*: % 


Citizens National Bank in 
Windber, Pa., increased its con 
mon Capital stock from $100 
to $150,000 by a stock dividend, 
and from $150,000 to $200,000. 
the sale of: new stock, effective 
April 1 (number of shares out- 
standing—8,000 shares, par value 
$25). 

Farmers and Bank of Amberst, 
Amberst, Va., has changed its title 
to Bank of Amberst. :! 

ae Se f 

The Provident Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has changed its title to The 
Provident Bank. 


* ¢ «& 


The Farmers and Merchants 
Bank Company, Christiansburg, 
Ohio, has changed its title to The 
Farmers and Merchants Bank. 


u: a: m 


The People’s Bank Company, 
Ohio, 


Canal Winchester, has 
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changed its title to The Peoples 
Bank 


. . 


= * 


i 
Ashville, Ohio, has mt) its 
title to The Ashville Bank. 


os * Ba 


The National Bank of Dover, 
Dover, Ohio, with common stock 
of $400,000; and The Oxford Bank, 
Newcomerstown, Ohio, with com- 
mon stock of $60,000 merged, ef- 
fective as of close of business Mar. 
28. The consolidation was effected 
under the charter and title of The 
Nationai Bank of Dover, with 
capital stock of $472,000, divided 
into 47;200 shares of common 
stock of the par value of $10 each. 


a Eg cg 


- The common capital stock of 
La Salle National Bank, Chicago, 
¥il., increased its common capital 
Stock from $3,000,000 to $3,375,000 
‘by the sale of new stock, effec- 
tive April 2 (number of shares 
outstanding — .135,000 shares, par 
value $25). aye 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 


Mar. 31,59 Dec. 31,’58 


$ $ 
‘Total resources_ 1,859,538}146 1,946,927,305 





‘Deposits __-_-= 1,681,978,201 1,766,260,560 
Cash and due 
from banks<_ 373,702,610 © 392,538,461 
U. S. Govt. se- - 
+’ ¢Curity hold’gs 600,345,866 660,681,069 
leans & discts... 662,467,850 673,127,960 
divid. cress 19,869,684 29,007 682 
FJ bs | 


First National Bank in San 
Rafael, Calif., increased its com- 
mon capital sock from $1,250,000 
to $1,500,000 by the sale of new 
stock, effective April 2 (mumber 
of shares outstanding — 150,000 
shares, par value cod k 


.. Two Vice- Presidents of Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Arthur T. Brett and Alex H. 
Smith, have retired completing a 
total of 81 years service with the 
‘bank, Frank L. King, President, 
‘has announced. 

* Mr. Brett joined the staff of a 
predecessor institution to Cali- 
‘fornia Gank 46° years ago as a 
‘messenger. He is credited with 
opening the bank’s first Holly- 
wwood Office in 1920. After suc- 
cessive promotions he was’ named 
Cashier of the bank and in 1938 
4was elected.a Vice-President. Mr. 
Brett’s responsibilities have been 
largely centered in the bank’s op- 
erations and he is regarded as an 
expert in that area. 

Mr. Smith has been with ‘the 
bank for 35 years. After various 
branch office assignments he was 
‘appointed Cashier of the bank in 
“1942 and elected Vice-President 
in 1946. For the past 10 years-he 
has peen in charge of the bank’s 
Van Nuys Office and Supervisor 
of all California Bank offices in 
the San Fernando Valley. 

3 % % 


»., At their meeting on April 7 the 
boards of directors of Crocker- 
Angio National Bank, San Fran- 
isco, Calif., and the Ceunty 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
‘pany of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
formally approved plans for a 
merger of the two institutions, 
and called special meetings of 
their respective shareholders for 
May 26 to consider ratification of 
the plan, it was announced jointly 
Paul E. Hoover, President of 
ocker-Anglo, and Joe D. Pax- 
, Chairman of County National, 
Preliminary approval of the 
merger plan has been granted by 
supervisory authorities. 
‘Upon consummation of the 
merger, County National’s office 
at State and Carrillo Streets in 
downtown Santa Barbara, and its 
office in nearby Montecito Vil- 
lage, would become Crocker- 
Anglo’s County Main and Mon- 
tecito offices, respectively. All 
officers and staff members of the 
County ‘National would become 
officers ard staff members of 
Crocker-Anglo and would partici- 
pate fully in Crocker-Anglo’s pen- 
sion plan and other employee 
benefits. Directors of County Na- 
tional would become Crocker- 
Anrclo’s Santa Barbara advisory 
board. 
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Nat'l Bank Women 


The National Association | of 


‘ Bank Women has announced the ~ 


following series of conferences, 


which will be attended by the 


Group’s President, Charlotte A. 
Engel, National Savings and Trust 
Company of Washington: 


May 1-3, Middle Atlantic, North 
Atlantic and New England Con- 


ference to be-held at Pocono . 


Manor Inn, Pocono, Pa. 

May 8-9, Mid-West, Lake and 
Northern Conference, at Nether- 
land Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati. 

May 10-12, meeting of 1959 Na- 


‘tional Convention 


Committee, 

Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 
May 15-17, Northwestern Con- 

bad “Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
as a 


Merrill Lynch Adds 
(Special to Tue FrnaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 
‘ SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—Car- 
ole Dunbar has been added to the 
staff of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner .& Smith, Incorporated, 
301 Montgomery Street. 


Joins Wm. R. Staats 


(Special to Tue PinancraL CHRonicLe) 
SAN JOSE, Calif—Leonard M. 
Wade, Jr. is now with William’ R: 
Staats '& Co., First National Bank 
Building. 


Promote Anniversary 

Leonard Zahn, of Brukenfeld 
and Co., is an associate Chairman 
of the 60th Anniversary Dinner of 
the National Jewish Hospital at 
Denyer. -Leon A. Rosenbaum, 
Vice-President of the -Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, is a Vice- 
Chairman, and Samuel Wechsler, 
broker, is helping promote the 
dinner as a hospital trustee. 

The dinner will be held May 13 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New: York. The guest of honor 
will ‘be L. E. Oliver, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


The event will benefit the Denver 
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cal. center’ fa a non-sectarian medi- 





Einer Paulsen Adds 
(Special to Tue Prnancrat CuRonicie) 


SAN JOSE, Calif.—James E. 
Wade has been added to the. staff 
of Einer Paulsen Investment Se- 


curities Company, 1686 Washing- 
ton Avenue. 


Joins Jack Dusapin 
(special to Tax FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOULDER, Colo. — Richard Ww. 
Johnson is now affiliated ” with | 
Jack P. Dusapin, 506 Juniper Ave. 
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Well-seasoned, ready to serve. 
Americas second largest telephone system / 


At Gen Tel, service is a “specialty of the house.” 


We're putting out in every way to give the users of our 342 million 
phones the finest communication possible. ‘ 
Example: by installing new phones at a record-setting pace, we are 
enabling more people to communicate with one another. 

Example: by developing new products and introducing new equipe 
ment, we are enabling more people to communicate more easily. 
Gen Tel is determined to give its growing “family” nothing but the 
best. We know how vital the telephone is in modern American life. 
Our job is to make it even more convenient and economical, 


General Telephone Corporation, 260 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. ¥. 
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Electric Power fora Strong : 


By J. E. CORETTE* 


President, Edison Electric Institute 
President, The Montana Power Company, Butte, Montana 


Electric utility industry’s spokesman pledges ample, timely 
power for defense and economic progress but forebodingly 
warns of consequences of Federally-owned or financed com- 
petition. The Montana Power head buttresses his pledge of 
power resources with statistical evidence concerning generat- 
ing capacity in existence and plans for further expansion, and 
he proudly cites industry’s stabilizing effect on our recent re- 
cession. Referring to U.S.S.R.’s generating capacity, he points 
out our lead has steadily increased in recent years and will 
widen still further in the years immediately ahead. The indus- 
trialist describes the growth of “political elephantiasis” and 
he submits a seven-point program of individual, company, and 
industry activities to halt encroaching socialism. 


We are living in a troubled 
world. Our freedoms, our beliefs, 
our institutions, are threatened 
by an alien philosophy which at- 
tacks us both 
from foreign 
lands and 
from within 
our own coun- 
try. 

To protect 
this nation 
from foreign 
armies and 
ideologies, we 
must have a 
strong and 
sound econ- 
omy. 

Our nation’s 
resources for 
defense, our 
national productivity, every part 
of our complex economy, are de- 
pendent upon am abundant and 
never failing supply of electric 
power. 

Government ownership of utili- 
ties has always been the first goal 
of the socialists and communists. 
Because of this, the future of the 
American system of government 
is dependent on the electric busi- 
ness continuing in the hands of 
investor-owned, taxpaying com- 
panies. This places upon everyone 
in our industry a double burden 
both as an employee and as a 
good citizen. Our problem is not 
only to save our industry, but 
to save the American system of 
govetnment, with its great bene- 
tits to the people. 


Electric Utilities During the 1958 
Recession 


No one could introduce a pro- 
gram entitled “Electric Power for 
a Strong America” without first 
reviewing the stability and growth 
of the investor-owned electric 
pewer industry in the United 
States during the 1957-8 reces- 
sion and its remarkable contribu- 





4. E. Corette 





“An address by retiring President Co- 
rette before the 27th Annual Convention 
of the Electric Edison Institute, New Or- 
leans, La., April 6, 1959. 


tion to the economy of America 
during that difficult period. 

I have a few data comparing 
the performance of our industry 
with all American industry in 
1958: 


Production: Although the index 
of industrial production in 1958 
averaged 6.3% below the 1957 
level, generation of electricity 
increased 2%. Se 


Profits: When it came to profits 
after taxes, the investor-owned 
utilities showed a healthy 7.5% 
increase, while those of all pri- 
vate corporations decreased 18%. 


Investment in New Facilities: 
During 1958, investor-owned util- 
ities actually increased their con- 
struction expenditures 2.3% over 
those of 1957. This is in sharp 
contrast to the 17.4% reduction 
for American industry as a whole. 
The $3.8 billion spent by our in- 
dustry on new plant and equip- 
ment in 1958 was $100 million 
over 1957 expenditures, an all- 
time high, and represented one- 
eighth, or 12.5% of the 1958 
expenditures for new facilities 
by all American industry. Facts 
such as these are important to 
all the people of America for they 
demonstrate the stability and 
strength of the investor-owned 
utilities during a period of stress, 


Capacity Added: The power po- 
tential of the industry was sharply 
increased in 1958 by the addition 
of 14,100,000 kilowatts of new 
capacity. This exceeded the pre- 
vious all-time high in 1955. 

Of this total, the investor-owned 
utilities were responsible for 82%. 


Total Capability of Utility Fa- 
cilities: The capability of the total 
eleetric utility facilities of the 
nation, both governmentally- 
owned and investor-owned, at the 
end of 1958 was 149,000,000 kilo- 
watts. The 1958 peak was 117,- 
700,000 kilowatts. 


We had a margin of 26.6% over 
the peak of 1958. The importance 
of this margin to national defense 
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is very great indeed. America 
today is in a strong position in 
respect to electric power. . 

Wages and Salaries: In all in- 
dustry in 1958, wages and salaries 
fell off about one-half of one per- 
cent, while in our industry they 
rose 412%. 


1959 Looks Good 


The industry will do better in 
1959 than it did in 1958. We esti- 
mate that a total of 14,400,000 kilo- 
watts of new capacity will be 
added. This will exceed the 1958 
all-time high by about 300,000 
kilowatts. 

During the year, the industry 
should also add a million custo- 
mers—just about what it did in 
1958. Average annual residential 
use should exceed 3,500 kilowatt- 
hours. Generation should be about 
695 billion kilowatt-hours, another 
all-time high. 


1958-68 Decade 


In our industry it is not enough 
to look only at what may happen 
next year. We have made a ten- 
year forecast based on projecting 
past experiences, on knowledge 
of present-day facts, on some 
knowledge of future’ require- 
ments, and on seasoned and 
experienced judgment. These pre- 
dictions reflect two basic assump- 
tions: 


(1) That there will be no major 
war; and 

(2) That there will be a con- 
tinuation of the free enterprise 
system as we know it today. 


Capability, Generation, Cus- 
tomers: Generating capability is 
expected to nearly double by in- 
creasing from 149,000,000 kilo- 
watts to 290,000,000 kilowatts. The 
capacity that will be added will 
be modern and efficient and will 
include a substantial ampunt of 
nuclear-fired stations. Genera- 
tion should more than double by 
increasing from 0.64 trillion kilo- 
watt-hours to 1.3 trillion kilowatt- 
hours. Customers will probably 
increase 25%, from 56:2 million 
to 70 million customers. 


Gross Plant in 1968: Gross plant 
will increase by 115% as a result 
of adding $46 billion of new in- 
vestment to the 1958 investment 
of $40 billion. 


Revenues in 1968: Revenues 
should increase from $8.5 billion 
in 1958 to about $20 billion in 
1968, representing a 135% in- 
crease over 1958 levels. The pro- 
gram of expansion which I have 
outlined will make available an 
ubundant supply of electric power 
to help keep America strong. 


Size of the Job Ahead 


The figures I have shown for 
the 1958-68 decade give an indi- 
cation of the enormous job which 
our industry faces for the future 
to continue to supply electric 
power for a strong America. 

Every department of every 
company in the electric industry 
will continue to have a monu- 
mental job if our industry is to 
carry out these predictions and is 
to do what is necessary to make 
available facilities and render the 
service necessary to keep pace 
with the growth of America. 


We have done it in the past. 
We can do it in the future. 


Comparison With Russia 


Statements have been made 
that Russia’s development of elec- 
tricity exceeds that of the United 
States and, by inference, that the 
electric industry has been lagging. 
Let us look at some specific facts. 


Per Capita Generation 1940-57: 
The data compare, on a per capita 
basis, the annual production of 
electricity in the United States 
and Russia for the 1940-57 pe- 
riod. 

In 1957, per capita production of 
electricity in this country was 
about 4,166 kilowatt-hours, some 
four times Russia’s per capital 
production of 1,044 kilowatt-hours. 


Continued on page 39 
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By PAUL EINZIG 


Recently announced British budget is viewed with mixed feel- 
ings but, barring an election defeat for Conservatives, is not 
considered a threat to sterling. Dr. Einzig does expect his coun- 
try’s reflationary budget to cause deterioration in the balance 
of payments but not enough to cause a sterling crisis this 
autumn. He also sees it accentuating the business recovery 
now in progress, encouraging trade union demands for higher 
wages, and reviving inflation. Moreover, the columnist is skep- 
tical as to whether it will have favorable political effects and 
uncovers contradiction in Socialist oppositionary criticism. 


LONDON, Eng.—In accordance 
with anticipations, the Budget for 
1959-60 is distinctly reflationary. 
It aims at stimulating consump- 
tion and pro- 
duction with 
the aid of a 
considerably 
increased def- 
icit. As a re- 
sult of tax 
reductions, 
accelerated 
repayments of 
postwar cred- 
its, and in- 
creases of 
public invest- 
ment expend- 
iture, revenue 
during the D:. Paul Einzig 
current finan- : 
cial year is expected to fall short 
of expenditure by over £700 mil- 
lion. This is about twice the esti- 
mated amount of savings during 
1958; even if the public were to 
continue to save at the same rate 
as in 1958 about half of the defi- 
cit would not be offset by savings 
and would produce a reflationary 
efiect. To the extent to which 
the deficit will not be covercd 
by the issue of government loars 
taken up by the public it is bound 
to create a net increase of de- 
mand, which in turn is bound to 
stimulate production. It is there- 
fore safe to assume that the 
Budget will tend to accentuate 
the business recovery which is 
already in progress. We shall 
witness an ‘improvement of busi- 
ness conditions in Britain during 
the next few months. 


Weighs Merits of Budget’s Change 

A question which is causing 
some anxiety is whether in pre- 
vailing conditions at home and 
abroad Britain can afford such 
a dose of reflation, and whether 
the advantages gained by it will 
not be offset by the disadvantages 
of a revival of inflation and by 
the resulting deterioration of the 
balance of payments. 

Economic purists may argue 
that in existing conditions refla- 
tion entails grave risks. But poli- 


ticians who had to take the deci- 
sion had to allow for political 
considerations arising from the 





fact that a general election is due 
in the not too distant future. If 
for the sake of sound economics 
the government had abstained 
from unbalancing the Budget the 
chances of a Conservative victory 
at the general election would 
have been much less favorable. 
There is no question of expecting 
that the electorate would vote 
Conservative out of sheer grati- 
tude for paying two pence less 
for a pint of beer and for the 


| reduction of -the income tax by 
‘9d. in the pound. What is much 


more important is that the elec- 
tion may now be held amidst con- 


‘ditions of more of less full em- 


ployment and the government 
will. now be more likely to be 
confirmed .in office. Admittedly 
the present measures carry the 
possibility of future inflationary 
trouble. But the advent of a 
Socialist Government would 
greatly increase the probable cx- 
tent of future inflation. By ab- 
staining from reflationary meas- 
ures, the present . government 
assumed a risk for the sake of 
avoiding a much graver risk. : 

It remains to be seen whether 
this Budgetary reflation will in 
fact produce the political results 
it is expected to produce. Much 
depends on the timing of the 
general election, on the progress 
made by economy revovery be- 
tween now and the general elec- 
tion and on the progress of the 
inflationary effects. to be pro- . 
duced by the . The extent 
to which there is likely to be a 
lasting increase in the govern- 
ment’s popuiarity as a result of 
the Budgetary measures -should 
not be exaggerated. 


Socialist’s Lack of Logic 


In this respect. the -Socialist 
opposition is guilty of gross in- 
consistency of a kind that. de- 
serves to be immortalized in text- 
books on logic. It accuses the 
government of having deliber- 
ately deferred long-overdue re- 
flationary measures for the sake 
of timing them to take place in . 
election year, In the same breath, 
however, it accuses the govern- 


ment of having confined practi- 
cally the entire benefit of the 
Budgetary concessions to the up- 
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per income groups. Yet these 
upper income groups represent a 
negligible precentage of the elec- 
‘torate, and in any case they 
would vote Tory even in the ab- 
sence of any special beneficial 
treatment. If the Socialist con- 
tention about the unilateral char- 
acter of Budget concessions were 
justified it would mean that with 
this Budget the government has 
signed its death 

As a matter of fact, the gov- 
errment did not dare to go far 
enough in its attempt to reverse 
the trend towards equalitarianism 
that has been going on for 20 
years. In spite of the present re- 
ductions, direct taxation in Britain 
remains higher than in any other 
country. The middle classes are 
likely to vote for the govern- 
ment, not because they have rea- 
son to be satisfied with the treat- 
ment they receive from it, but 
. because they know that they 
would receive a much less satis- 


factory treatment at the hands 


_of a Socialist Government. 

’ .The main Yreason why the 
. Budget is likely to produce infla- 
_ tionary effects is that it is likely 
_ to stiffen the attitude’ of. trade 
unions _ towards _wage .demands. 
: During, recent -months such .de- 


“mands.were not pressed unduly,: 


. though considering - that. prices 
‘were stable and production static, 
€Ven ‘such wage increases as werc 


- coneeded .were unjustified. _In | 


‘response to the Socialist charges 
_ against the government that in 
’ the Budget it has. discriminated 
- in favot of the- higher. income 


’ groups, there is bound to.be pres-. ° 


sure On trade union leaders, by 


' the rank and file to. step.up wage: 


~ demands and pursue them with 
the utmost vigor. In any case 


- since’ Budgetary reflation ‘has un- — 


doubtedly improved business 
prospects the unions may feel 
- that they are now in a better bar- 
' gaining position to press for wage 
: claims. 


Sees No Sterling Crisis This 
Autumn 


~ By increasing domestic con- 
sumption and by leading to higher 
wages, Budgetary reflation is 


~ likely to have an advérse effect’ 


’ on the balance of payments. This 
‘ does not mean, however, that an- 
other balance of payment crisis 
is likely to arise this Autumn. 
’ Sterling is very steady; and there 
is now. enough gold to enable the 
_ authorities to face some degree 
‘ of deterioration in the balance of 
payments without undue anxiety. 
In any cese such deterioration is 
_ not likely to be accompanied by 
_the speculative pressure against 
_ Sterling experienced on many 
_ previous oecasions. Speculators 
. are now likely to concentrate on 
the dollar and have little time 
to spare for sterling. There is 
bound to be a revival of pressure 
on sterling before the election, 
but this would become reversed 
in case of a Conservative victory. 
Barring a Conservative defeat 
sterling is reasonably safe in spite 
of the Budgetary reflation. 


William F. Dondero 
With J. S. Strauss 


(Special to Tur Financia CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—wWil- 
liam F. Dondero has become asso- 
ciated with J. S. Strauss & Co., 
155 Montgomery Street. Mr. Don- 
dero was formerly in the trading 

department of J. Barth & Co. 


Now With Daniel Reeves 


(Special to Tee PrInanciat CHRONICLE) 

BEVERLY HILLS, Calif— 
George R. Vincent is now asso- 
ciated with Daniel Reeves & Co., 
398 South Beverly Drive, mem- 
bers of the New York and Pa- 
cific Coast Stock Exchanges. He 
was formerly with McCormick 
& Co. 
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$60,161,000 Issue of 
Offered to Investors 
Bankers Trust Company, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, The First 
National City Bank of New York, 
The First National Bank of Chi- 


cago, Lehman Brothers, The First 
Boston Corporation, Halsey, Stu- 





art & Co. Inc. and Phelps, Fenn P 


& Co. are joint managers of the 
group that is offering publicly, 
April 14, an issue of $60,161,000 
Commonwealth of. Massachusetts 
342% bonds at prices to yield 
from 2% for those due 1960 to 
3.65% for the 1996-2009 maturi- 
ties. The group submitted the only 
bid for the issue: 100.4682 for the 


td 


More than twice the size of 
Texas, Alaska was purchased 
for less than two cents an acre. 
Has since yielded nearly 100 
times its purchase price in 
gold output alone. The 49th 
state is also rich in oil, min- 
erals, lumber, fish, and furs. 


resi CS Ast century 
ie eal oes 





312% coupon, a net interest 
of 3.46437%. 


Rated Aa by Moody’s, the 
bonds are direct general obliga- 
tions of the Commonwealth for 
the payment of which the full 
faith and credit of the Common- 
wealth will be pledged and for 
which the Commonwealth will 
have power to levy unlimited 
taxes on all taxable property. 
They are being issued for various 


cost 


Among those associated with 
the managers in the offering are: 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank; 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc.; Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York; 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler; Goldman, 
Sachs & Co.; Harris Trust and 


Saving Bank; Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago; The Northern 
Trust Company. 


C. J. Devine & Co.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Drexel & Co.; Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; 
The Philadelphia National Bank; 
R. W. Pressprich & Co.; L. F. 
Rothschild & Co. 


Blair & Co. Inc.; The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston; Mercantile 
Trust Company; Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank; denburg, Thal- 
mann & Co.; Bear, Stearns &.Co.; 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; 
F. S. Moseley & Co.; Shields & 
Company; Stone & Webster Secu- 
rities Corp.; Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis. 


? Like 
Sewards 
Icebox... 


Providing this power 


So it was, also, with Edwin Drake’s first oil well at 
Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
that oil would become our chief source of power! 


in 1859. Who ever dreamed 


... plus countless oil-derived 
products of comfort and convenience—requires a vast 


network of facilities. It is a tremendous job ... most of 


it unseen by the public. 


Moreover, it is a job which will continue to grow, a 
fact progressive oil companies recognize in their plan- 
ning. In the past two years, for example, Cities Service 
has spent more than $350 million building for the future. 

Only in this way can America be given what she needs 


for progress—more jobs, more and better petroleum 


products. 












The First National Bank of 


Company Inc.; Secu! 
ties Corp.; B. J. Van Ingen & 
Co. Inc.; G. H. Walker & Co.; 
Hornblower & Weeks; Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co., and Dean Witter 
Co. 


With A. C. Allyn Co. 
(Special to THE PinaNCIaL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Franklin - 
H. Brinkley has become associated 
with A. C. Allyn and Company, 
Incorporated, 101 West 11th Street. 
Mr. Brinkley was formerly with 
Barret, Fitch, North &-Co., Inc. 
and Zahner and Company, 










there’s more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 


Some dubbed it “Seward’s Icebox,” others “Seward’s 
Folly.” Critics simply, could not foresee that Secretary 
of State William Seward’s purchase of Alaska for 
$7,200,000 would return many times its price. 
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- The Challenge of Soviet Power 


By ALLEN W. DULLES* 
Director, Central Intelligence Agency 


There are many comforting and comfortless assessments in 
this analysis of the nature and magnitude of USSR’s economic, 
military and closely intertwined subversive challenge. Mr. 
Dulles fixes secret of Soviet success in their ability to direct 
_ a far higher proportion of total resources to national purposes 
than we do to achieve a military and, now, an economic chal- 
lenge with one-half our GNP. Because of this turn of events, 
the nation’s intelligence chief warns we could lese unless we 
are willing to devote the necessary share of our power, skill 


and resources to our 


tion. The author compares 


preserva 

growth rates; shows Soviet bid te underdeveloped areas is 
most crucial to free world’s survival; and reyiews Kremlin’s 
subversive record and its unwillingness to honor agreements. 


My topic is particularly ap- 
Ss for the Edison Electric 
itute. It was Lenin who de- 
fined Communism “as the Soviet 
system plus 
electrifica- 
tion.” The 
very first 
Soviet eco- 
nomic plan in 
the early 1920s 
had as one of 
its principal 
objectives the 
development 
of a modern 
electric power 
system. 
Ineffect, 
the Soviets 
proposeto 
electrify 
Marxism. What they may, in fact, 
do is either to shock their back- 
ward political institution into key 
with their more modernized tech- 
nical and industrial skills or elec- 
trocute the whole archaic Marxist 
political system. 


In any event, the Soviet Union 
has certainly sought to follow up 

nin’s emphasis on electric 
power and has become a leader in 
many electronic fields. It has de- 
veloped intensively the role of 
radio in its massive effort to 
promote its subversive policy on a 
world-wide basis. It uses elec- 
tricity to jam the airways and to 
build an electronic iron curtain 
around the minds of their own 
people. 





Allen W. Dulles 


A Triple Threat 

In my own business of Intelli- 
gence, the various manifestations 
of electrical power are changing 
the whole system of information 
collecting in many vital fields. 
Electricity operates the radar 
which is on watch against sneak 
attack. It helps to make possible 
the ready transmission of warning 





*An address by Mr. Dulles before the 
27th Annual Convention of the Edison 
Electric Institute, New Orleans, La., 
April 8, 1959. 


- tion. 


of impending danger and as the 
mess of intelligence pours in day 
by day, over electric channels, it 
is electronic machinery which be- 
comes a valued partner in helping 
us in its collation and dissemina- 


The challenge of Soviet power 
presents today a triple threat: 


. first, military; second, economic; 


and third, subversive. 

This challenge is a global ore. 

As long as the principles of in- 
ternational Communism motivate 
the regimes in Moscow and Pei- 
ping, we must expect that their 
single purpose will be the liquida~ 
tion of our form of free society 
and the emergence of a Sovietized, 


communized world order. 


They change their techniques 
as circumstances dictate. They 
have never given us the slightest 
reason to hope that they are 
abandoning their overall objective. 

We sormmetimes like to delude 
ourselves into thinking that we 
are faced with another national- 
istic power struggle of which the 
world has seen so many. The fact 
is that the aims of the Communist 
international with its headquarters 
in Moscow are not nationalistic: 
thei: objectives are not limited 
They firmly believe and _ elo- 
quently preach, that Communism 
is the system which will eventu- 
ally rule the world and each move 
they make is directed to this end. 
Communism, like electricity, seeks 
to be an ail-vervasive and revolu- 
tionary force. 

To promote their objectives they 
have determined — cost what it 
may-—to develop a military estab- 
lishment and a strong national 
economy which will provide a 
secure home base from which to 
deploy their destructive foreign 
activities. 


To achieve this objective, they 
are devoting about twice as much 
of their gross national product to 


military ends as we do. The USSR 
military effort as a proportion of 
GNP is greater than that of any 
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nation in the world. Their con- 
tinuous diversion of economic re- 
sources to military . support § is 
without any parallel in peacetime 
history. 

We estimate that the total value 
of their current annual military 
effort is roughly equivalent to cur 
own. They accomplish this with -a 
GNP which is now te.s tna su: 
of our own. 

Here are some of the major ele-+ 


ments which go into their military - 
establishment. The Soviet’ Union. 


maintains an army of 2'2"million 
men and the tradition of. universal 
military training is being:.con- 


_tinued. The Soviet Army teday:has 


been fully re-equipped with a post 
World War II arsenal of*-guns, 
tanks and artillery. We have rea- 


son to believe the army has al-- 


ready been trained in the tse of 
tactical nuclear weapons. 


Strong Defense Posture 


The have the most modern types 
of aircraft for defense: night and 
day fighters, a very large medium 
bomber force and some long-range 
bombers. They have built less: of 
these long-range bombers than we 
had expected several years ago, 
and have diverted a major effort 
to the perfection of ballistic 
missiles. ; 

Their submarine strength today 
is many times that with whieh 
Germany entered World War II. 
They have over 260 long-range 
modernized submarines and a like 
number of less modern craft. They 
had made no boasts about nuclear 
powered submarines, and on all 
the evidence, we are justified in 
concluding that we are ahead of 
them in this field. We must as- 
sume, however, that they have the 
capability to produce such sub- 
marines and will probably unveil 
some in the near future. 

I would add a word 
ballistic missile situation. 

When World War II ended, the 
Soviet acquired much of the Ger- 
man hardware in the missile field, 
V-1 and V-2, and with them many 
Germen technicians. From that 
base, over the past 10 years, they 
have been continuousiv develop- 


on the 


ing their missile capability, start-: 


ing with short-range and interme- 
diate-range missiles. These’ they 
have tested by the hundreds, and 
have been in production of certain 
models for some time. 

They also early foresaw that in 
their particular geographical posi- 
tion, the long-range ballistic mis- 
sile would become their best in- 
strument in the power struggle 
with their great rival, the United 


States. As the size and weight of: 


powerful nuclear weapons de- 
creased, with the improvement: of 
the art, they became more and 
more persuaded of this. Hence, 
they have concentrated on these 
weapons, have tested some and 
assert that they now have ICBMs 
in serial production. 

They hope in this way eventu- 
ally to be able to hold the U. S. 
under the threat of nuelear attack 
by ICBMs while they ccnsolidate 
their position in the fragile parts 
of the non-Communistic world. 

Before leaving the military 
phase of the Soviet threat, 1 want 
to dispel any possible misinterpre- 
tations. First, I do not believe that 
the Soviet now have military 
superiority over us; and second, I 
do not believe that they desire 
deliberately to provoke hostilities 
with the U. S. or the» Western 
world at this time. They are well 
aware of our deterrent force. They 
probably believe that the risks to 
them even if they resorted to sur- 
prise attack would be unac- 
ceptable. 


Taking into account our overall 
military strength and our stra- 


tegic position vis-a-vis the Soviet ° 


Union, I consider that our military 
posture is stronger and our abil- 
ity to inflict damage is today 
greater, than that of the Soviet 
Union. 

Furthermore, we have allies. 
The strength, the dependability, 
and the dedication of our allies put 


» 


them in a very different category 
than the unwilling and undepend- 
able allies -of Moscow, even in- 
cluding the Chinese Communists. 


Testing United States 


But as the Soviet military capa- 
bilities and their nuclear power 
crow, they will feel that their 
foreign policy can be somewhat 
more assertive: In 1956 during the 
Sucz crisis, we had the first Soviet 
missile-rattling as a new tactic of 
Moscow diploniacy. Since theri 
there have; been the Taiwa 
Straits and Berlin crise:, and to 


penetraticn of Iraq. Hence, - we 
must assume that they will con- 
tinue to probe and to test us, arid 
they may’ even support other 


countries in aggression by proxy.. 


‘They will put us to the test. 
There: are two points to keep in 
mind as we view the military fu- 
ture. Firstly, with a*much lower 
industrial base than we, they are 
producing a military effort which 
is roughly equivalent to our own: 
and secondly, they have condi- 
tioned their people to accept very 
real sacrifices and a low standard 
of living to permit the massive 
military. buildup to continue. If 


‘the Soviet should decide to alter 


their policy so as to give their 
own people a break in the con- 
sumer field with anything like the 
share in their gross national prod- 
uct. whieh we, as a people enjoy, 
the prospects of real peace in our 
time would be far greater. 
I will turn now to some 
highlights of the’ economic 
of the Soviet challenge. 


oi the 
aspect 


The Economic Offensive 


The new confidence of Mr 
Khrushchev, the shrewd and voca!] 
leader of the Soviet Communis' 
party, and incidentally head oj 
government, does not rest solely 
on his conviction that. he, too 
possesses a militarv deterrent. F 
is convinced that the final victory 
of Communism ¢an, be achieved 
mainly by non-military means. 
Here the Soviet economic offen- 
sive looms large. 


The .proceedings’ of the recent 
21st Party Congress laid out what 
we might call the Soviet economic 
order of battle. 


Khrushchev explained it in 
these words, to summarize the 10 
hours of his opening and closing 
remarks: 

“The economic might of the 
Soviet Union is based on the pri- 
ority growth of heavy industry: 
this should insure the Soviet vic- 
tory in peaceful economic com- 
petition with the capitalist coun- 
tries; development of the. Soviet 
economic might will give Com- 
munism the decisive edge in the 
international balance of power.” 

In the short space of 30 years, 
the Soviet Union has grown from 
a relatively backward position into 


-analysis thatthe secret of 
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trialized economy. in the world. 
While their headlong pace of in- 
dustrialization has slowed down 
moderately in the past few years, 
it still continues to be more rapid 
than our own. During the ‘past 
seven years, through 1958, Soviet 
industry has grown at the annual 
rate of 91%%. This is not the 
officially announced rate which is 
somewhat ‘larger. It is our recon- 
struction and deflation of Soviet 
data. T ects 2 

Our. own industrial growth has 
been at ‘the~annual rate of 3.6% — 
fer the seven’ years through 1957, ~ 


day the aggre:sive Communist’ lt one included 1958, the compari- . 


son with the rate of Soviet th 
would be even less. favorable. ~: ~ 
I_ do not conclude from this ~ 


success lies in. greater. efficiency, z 
On. the. contrary, in. comparison . 
with the leading free enterprise ° 


economies of- the West;.the Com-  ~ 


munist. state-controlled system is 


relatively inefficient. 
_The.secret of Soviet progress is . 
simple. It lies‘in* the fact that the 
Kremlin leaders direct a far 
higher proportion..of total re- 
sources to nationak’ policy pur- 
poses than does the United States, 
I define national policy. purposes 
to include, among .other things, 
defense and investment in heavy 
industry. on 
With. their lower. living stand- 
ards and much lower. production 
of consumer goods, they are in ef- 
fect, plowing back into‘investment 
a large section of their. produc- 
tion, 30%, while we in the United 
States are content with 17-20%. 


Soviet investment in:industry as 
planned for 1959 is about the same 
as U. S. investment in. industry 
during 1957 which so far was our 
best year. 


Although the Soviets in recent 
years have been continually up- 
ping the production of consumer 
goods, their consuming public 
fares badly in comparison with 
ours. Last year, for example, 
Soviet citizens had available for 
purchase barely one-third -the 
total goods and services available 
to Americans. Furthermore, ' 
of the U. S. output of durable 
consumer goods is for replace- 
ment, while that of the USSR is 
for first-time users. In summary, 
the Soviet economy is geared 
largely to economic growth and 
for military purposes: ours is 
geared largely to increasing con- 
sumer satisfactions and building a 
higher standard of living. 


Emphasis on Heavy Indu<«try 


Here are some examples: while 
the Soviets last year were produc- 
ing only one-automobile for. every 
50 we preduced, they. were turn- 
ing out feur machine tools tos our 
one. 

This contrast in emphasis car- 
ries through in many other fields. 
Our capital expenditure for trans- 
portation and communications is 
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Designing Electric Utility 
, Systems for the Future 


By LEWIS R. GATY* 


Vice-President, Philadelphia Electric Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The costliness of the cyclical pattern of ordering and fabricat- 
ing major equipment, methods of overcoming transmission — 
expenses,. and the advantages of interconnecting’ adjacent © 


systems, are some of the topics discussed: by Mr. Gaty, The 
Philadelphian executive predicts manufacturers. will be hard 


_pressed in meeting. orders in .1963-1965—causing bottlenecks 
4m capacity additions exceeding 15 million kilowatts—and 
offers several suggestions to alleviate the costly cyclic pattern. 
He also advises more time and effort be. devoted to improving - 
community relations to parallel electrical system's growth. 
Further, he underscores the need fer team work between manu- 
facturers and operating utility companies, and for research 
and development. 


The electric utility industry has 


shows a definite change of. the 


had an exciting history since slope in 1946, then additional 


World War II. At the close of the 


changes with an increasing rate of 


war there were many eminent growth. (See chart.) 


forecasters 
who foresaw a 
period of sur- 
plus capacity 
and stagnation 
before a new 
period of dy- 
namic growth 
would begin. 
Instead, the 
load increased 
more steeply 
than before 
and has been 
continuing a 
strong growth 
trend ever 
since. An ex- 
amination of the growth curve 


Lewis R. Gaty 
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There seems to be a good basis 
for believing another increase in 
the rate of growth is already under 
way. There are a number of com- 
pelling reasons for this belief, 
among them those that have been 
already publicized, such as popu- 
lation growth, new family forma- 
tions, greater -usé per’ domestic 
customer, and the dir conditioning 
and high intensity lighting of 
commercial establishments. How- 
ever, one of the most compelling 
is the kilowatt-hours that can’ be 
purchased with one -man-hour of 
industrial labor“on the average. 
In 1932 the ‘cost of one man-hour 
of labor was’ equivalent to the cost 
of approximately 35 kilowatt- 
hours whereas in 1955 it was more 
than 250 kilowatt-hours. The kilo- 
watt-hour is. becoming a more'véer- 
satile and valuable servant as néw 
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uses and devices are developing, 
and at the same time is becoming 
a greater bargain in terms of the 
cost of industrial manpower. This 
is‘indeed-an exhilarating and chal- 
lenging picture. Many use a fig- 
ure ‘of: doubling every ten years, 
but I-am convinced this is too con- 
servative and that our lead will 
grow at an even faster rate. 

’ For centuries unnumbered, man 


had to depend on animal muscles 


to do his. work. Then, very slowly, 


~ power from windmills and falling 


water became available. Towns 


, were located and cities grew and 


flourished where power was ac- 
cessible. Eventually the use of 
power produced from fossil fuels 
came into use. First, steam power 
was used to drive shafts and belts. 
Then; nearly 80 years ago, man 


“harnessed electricity generated by 
* fossil fuel or by falling water. As 


this new genie grew and thrived, 


‘it was used to relieve mankind of 


many dreary tasks, at first slowly, 
then at an accelerating pace. New 
tasks were found daily in home, 
office;*and factory that could be 


‘done’ better by electricity. 


' Now. we' are entering a new 
era, the most fantastic and excit- 
ing of all time. There need be no 
ceiling on the growth of energy 
use but man’s ingenuity and abil- 
ity to find new ways for electric 
energy to multiply his productiv- 
ity and: provide for his comfort 
and well-being. It would be in- 
teresting to expand on this aspect, 
but my assignment is to review 
with you some of the problem 
areas facing us and some of the 
tools to use in meeting our obli- 
gations. 

My definition of obligation is 
simply stated—the responsibility 
to supply the prodigious appetite 
for ever greater quantities of en- 
ergy when and where wanted, 
with increasing service reliability, 
and at reasonable rates. This must 
be’ done in such a way that our 


We're growing ey 
where the growing's goodl 
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facilities are unobtrusive and in 
keeping with community require- 
ments. + F 

The time available will only 
permit a discussion of a few of 
the problem areas in the field of 
generation, transmission, distribu- 
tion and utilization. These prob- 
lem areas have been placed in 
four classifications, although each 
is related to the others. They are 
capacity, acceptability, reliability 
and economy. The first letter o 
each word gives CARE, which is 
a good summary of the develop- 
ments ahead. 


Ample Capacity 


Capacity must be. provided 
through detailed advance plan- 
ning many years in advance of 
requirements. This planning must 
include the amount of the load 
growth and the location of the 
most rapid growth, the location 
and size of new generating capac- 
ity and the transmission required 
to integrate it into the system. In 
order to realize the greatest econ- 
omy in both installed cost and op- 
erating cost, the capacity of indi- 
vidual. units of generation has 
been steadily increasing. This has 
reduced the overall cost of gener- 
ation as the development program 
of the manufacturer and utilities 
in going to higher steam tempera- 
tures and pressures resulted in 
greater efficiency. Outstanding 
progress has been made through 
the installation of larger size units 
operating at higher steam pres- 
sures. Continued improvement is 
expected, although it becomes 
increasingly difficult as the theo- 
retical limit of efficiency is ap- 
proached. There are still econo- 
mies to be realized by some of the 
systems, through this means as 
well as through _ interconnection 
with adjacent systems. 

What are the advantages of 
pooling capacity and energy by 
two or more systems? These bene- 


Serving Ohio’s fastest growing, most progressive area 
is a challenge. But it’s a challenge we welcome. 


To keep pace with the growing electrical needs of 
our service area, we have spent 85 million dollars 
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fits are in the form of substantial 
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dispatching, and have already en= 
joyed the major benefits of such 
interconnection. 

Experience has shown ‘ afin | 
proper scheduling of capacity 
pairs. A rien smuamiae oer tag 
systems makes | 
daily operation that would not be 
realized in any other way. | 
has resulted in the gro’ ; 
expansion of interconnections 
throughout the country until there 
are few areas rema that have 
no _ interconnected , The 
savings that result from economy 
interchange between two systems 
are due to the ability to carry the 
load on the most efficient equip- 
ment. Even though the net flow 
at the end of the year may be zero, 
there can be interchange en 
of as much as 7% of the total:ou 

ut of the two systems with sayv- 

ngs in excess of one-half mii 
per kilowatt-hour on this intere 
change. : 


There are still some systems 
that have possibilities for inter- 
connection with adjacent systems 
combined with integrated opera- 
tion. One obvious benefit is the 
sharing of diversity. Savings in 
both fixed charges and operating 
expense result from diversity sav- 
ings as well as substantial savings 
from reserve diversity. Integrated 
systems with adequate tie line 
capacity make possible capital 
savings since each system can in- 
stall larger turbo-generator units 
than it could justify as an isolated 
system. A reasonable amount of 
reserve capacity is the largest unit 
plus 4% of the load. An intercon- 
nection of two or more systems 
will often result in adequate re- 
serve for all partners with one 
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in the past three years for new equipment and 
improved service. We expect to spend 50 million 
dollars more by the end of 1961. Long-term 
investors in Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric 
Company will find —as our customers have _ 

that electricity is, indeed, the feature with a future. 


COLUMBUS AND SOUTHERN OHIO 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 





Columbus, Ohio 
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Electric Utility Pricing 
Policies for Tomorrow 


By ROBERT S. QUIG* 
Manager, Rate Department, Ebasco Services Incorporated 


Electric utility management is told that one of the most impor- 
tant problems facing it is the fashioning of new pricing poli- 
cies. Mr. Quig forecasts a five-and-a-half-fold increase in 
sales by 1978, compared to today’s, involving increased invest- 
meat of over $150 billion in order to bring installed capacity 
four times the present 145 million kilowatts. Keeping this in 
mind, he then reviews the earnings problem and the difficulties 
caused by inflation, the crucial role electric rates play in the 


issue of public-versus-private 


ownership, and the industry’s 


tremendous need to obtain outside financing since it generates 
internally but one-third of its needs. The Ebasco executive 


calls for new regulatory and 


depreciation policies, offers a 


six-point rate making guide, and warns rate-construction is no 
longer a one-man job. 


Every economic indicator avail- 
able today points to the fact that 
the electric utility industry faces 
a future of continuing record 
growth. The 
increase in the 
nation’s econ- 
omy as fore- 
cast by the 
level of Gross 
National 
Product, to- 
gether with 
the sizable in- 
crease ex- 


ulation and 
family forma- 
tion, makes. 
evident that 
the demands 
for electric 
utility service may well produce 
sales at the end of the next 20 
years approaching three trillion 
kilowatt-hours, which is 512 times 
today’s sales. Installed capacity 
required at the end of this same 
period will probably be over four 
times the present 145 million kilo- 
watts. Assuming that privately- 
owned electric companies will 
continue to represent the present 
ratio of ownership in the future, 
over $150- billion of construction 
expenditure must be made by 
them to attain these objectives. 

It is obvious that an expansion 
of this magnitude will involve 
substantial mew money financing, 
for even now the industry gener- 
ates internally only one-third of 
its new money requirements. 


Function of Rate Making 

The growth picture that is por- 
trayed here is forcing utility man- 
agements to ask themselves these 
three questions: 

(1) Will the utility price struc- 
 *An by Mr. 
ee ae ea 
April 8, 1959. line: ~ 
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ture be adequate for the economic 
conditions of tomorrow? 

(2) Will the regulatory con- 
cepts be broad enough to assure 
adequate service to customers and 
satisfactory return to investors? 

(3) How should the utility be 
organized at the rate and eco- 


nomic research level to success- 
- fully carry out tomorrow’s pricing 
_ policies? 


The fundamental purpose of all 


- public utility rate making is to 
’ produce the revenue requirements 
‘that will enable the company to 


provide adequate service to its 


‘customers and at a fair profit to 
‘the millions of investors who sup- 


ply the capital. Public relations 
surveys have quite clearly indi- 
cated that electric rates may well 
be the key to public opinion on 
the whole issue of public-versus- 
private ownership of electric util- 
ities. It is the customer’s opinion 
of the cost of electricity, and not 
the cost itself, that is the impor- 
tant element. 


In developing the price struc- 
ture for tomorrow, it is clearly 
evident that there must be a re- 
examination of past policies and, 
more particularly, an examination 
of the underlying economic 
changes that are taking place dur- 
ing this inflationary era. For the 
most part, the rate structure used 
by electric companies today was 
developed to serve under the con- 
ditions of the pre - inflationary 
period. 


The pricing structure of a util- 
ity must recognize the basic eco- 
nomic conditions of investment 
and expense on the one hand, and 
competitive conditions of value of 
service on the other. Fundamen- 
tally, the electric utility business 
is a business of “fixed and run- 
ning charges.” Considerations of 
policy determine the extent to 
which the fixed charges are spread 
on a unit basis over the running 
charges. 
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A series of charts shows where 
the electric utility industry, as 
represented by the Class A and B 
investor - owned electric compa- 
nies, stands today at the end of 
11 years of inflation. 


Trend of Return 


The trend of return on net elec- 
tric utility plant, plus an adjust- 
ment for working capital, shows a 
return in 1948 of 6.11% which has 
gone down to 5.58% by the end of 
the year 1958. 

I want to make it very clear 
that the use of the net plant con- 
cept on this chart in no way im- 
plies that this is the sole base for 
determination of return. The guid- 
ing principles as to rate base that 
are available to utility regulatory 
commissions are well set forth in 
the legislation of the many states. 
I will touch upon this later. 

The important thing is_ that 
there has been a decline of about 
9% in the rate of return on any 
standard of rate base in the face 
of ever-increasing inflation. 


Capital Costs 


Chart I shows the trend of costs 
of electric utility capital as meas- 
ured by new issues of bonds and 
preferred stocks sold in the 11- 
year period. I have used the earn- 
ings-price ratio of 24 utility com- 
mon stocks (Moody’s) to indicate 
the general trend of equity capi- 
tal. It must be recognized that 
the cost of common stock eapital 
is not measured simply by relat- 
ing present market prices to past 
earnings. As the NARUC 1958 
Report of the Committee on Cor- 
porate Finance pointed out, such 
a ratio is “inadequate as a meas- 
ure of the cost of common stock 
equity.” 

The downward trend in the 
earnings-price ratio of common 
equity is in large part attributable 
to the fact that utility equities 
have followed the general infla- 
tionary up-trend of the market, 
and to the fact that utility inves- 
tors expect higher earnings will be 
attained through the orderly op- 
eration of the regulatory process. 
If the inflationary trend continues 
and utility equities cannot be kept 
as attractive on an earnings basis 
as alternative sources of invest- 
ment of reasonably comparable 
risks, then the position of utility 
common equities will be seriously 
damaged. The ultimate test of a 
stock price is earnings to common. 
Real earnings to common in sub- 
stantial proportions will be nec- 
essary in the years to come if 
utility equities are to sell on their 
own against heavy competition of 
equities of unregulated businesses. 


With the demand for new plant 
at rising price levels and a con- 
stant need for new capital, it is 
crystal-clear that greater revenue 
must be developed to support the 
overall capitalization. 


We will now indicate the trend 
of steam and hydro plant costs on 
an index basis, on a per-kilowatt 
and a per-customer basis and per 
dollar of operating revenue. Many 
companies are recognizing the sub- 
stantial shifts that have occurred 
in the incidence of costs in all 
three major categories—those that 
are kilowatt -demand - related, 
those that are kilowatt-hour-re- 
lated and those that are customer- 
related. 


Electric Constructions Costs, as 
measured by the Handy Whitman 
Index for combined steam and 
hydro construction, continue to 
show an upward trend. Over the 
11 years (1948-59) these costs have 
increased 70%, slowing now and 
then only in adherence to the basic 
laws of supply and demand, then 
picking up and moving along the 
upward path of inflation. 

There has been a substantial 
change in the electric utility com- 
panies’ economic posture as meas- 
ured by the amount of dollar in- 
vestment necessary to produce a 
dollar of revenue. At the end of 
1948 it took $3.44 of electric plant 
investment to produce one dollar 
of revenue. By the end of 1958 
it took $4.27. Looking at the situ< 


ation incrementally over the same 
period of years, it took $5.04 of 
investment for a dollar of revenue. 

It is well known that a business, 
to be successful, must make the 
fullest utilization of the invested 
dollar. Proper pricing, expanded 
sales effort, and—in the case of 
utilities — regulatory cooperation 
and understanding can do much 
to improve this condition. 

The cost of Total Electric Plant 
in Service, as measured per kilo- 
watt of installed capacity, has 
gone from $319 per kilowatt in 
1948 to $344 at the end of 1957. 
Production Plant including Trans- 
mission has increased from $163 
to $193, an increase of over 18%.. 

The economies that the industry 
has achieved in building power 
plants containing larger size, more’ 
efficient units are well known: 
The increase in cost per kilowatt 
is lower than the price-level in- 
crease, as measured by the Index 
of Construction Costs, over the 
same period. It is an achievement 
which in most non-regulated busi- 
nesses would bring a rewarding 
return. 


Distribution Plant, including 
General Plant, has increased from 
$203 per customer to $330 per 
customer, an increase of over 62%. 


The sizable increase in invest- 
ment per customer in this cate- 
gory is attributable to the tre- 
mendous area coverage which the 
industry has achieved in serving 
customer loads and to the neces- 
sity of adding substantial distri- 
bution system and investment, 
primarily due to the requirements 
of seasonal loads. It is in the dis- 
tribution system investment that 
we seek a greater utilization of 
the invested dollar. 


Effect of Inflation on Electric 
Utilities 


In Chart II we have summar- 
ized in one picture the effects of 
inflation on electric utilities. The 
conclusions to be drawn are: 

(1) The costs of new plant in 
this inflationary era make it im- 
perative that careful scrutiny be 
given to capital expenditures and 
their revenue potential. 

(2) The gap between plant and 
operating revenues will have to 
be closed, requiring greater sales 
effort along with the aid of any 
needed rate changes. 

(3) Return must, in the long run, 
evidence an improvement in trend. 
It is not in the nation’s best in- 
terest to have one of its dynamic 
basic industries operating on a 
marginal earnings basis. 


In the operating areas of pro- 
duction and distribution, and sales 
promotion, there are expense de- 
velopments that will bear consid- 
eration in future price policies. 

A chart which is the product of 
the Edison Electric Institute tells 
a very revealing story. It dem- 
onstrates how the improved heat™ 
rates per kilowatt-hour from the 





larger, more efficient units have 
lowered the Fuel Use Per Kilo- 
watt-hour. This fact has been pri- 
marily ble for the Costs 
of Fuel Per Kilowatt-hour holding 
fairly steady in spite of rising fuel 
prices. The improved gencrating 
efficiencies are obtainable only 
after additional capital has been 
invested, with additional fixed 
charges. Two facts now stand out. 
First, future technological ad- 
vances may not produce a decline 
at the same rate as in the past.. As 
to Fuel Price, today’s natural gas 
contracts un bly carry 
upward escalation. Fuel-oil prices 
generally keep -in line with other 
competitive fuels. At the moment, 
future coal prices may be in a 
relatively better position than the 
other two major fuels. On the 


whole, however, it is probable that 


fuel prices will keep pace with 
other inflationary trends. 


Trend of Operating Expenses 


The increased investment in dis- 
tribution systems has brought with 
it increased operating expenses. 
Distribution Expense Per Cus- 
tomer has gone from $11.30 in 
1948 to $14.97 in 1957, an increase 
of 32.5%. Customers’ Accounting. 
and Collection Expense has gone 
from $4.27 to $5.75 per customer, 
an increase of 347%. Already; 
much effort has been expended 
in mechanization and in electronic 
development. If this had not taken 
place, the volume of work would 
have been handled only at much 
higher: unit costs. 


Sales Promotion Expense 


The growing loads and ex- 
panded use of tomorrow will need 
a reappraisal of utility sales ef- 
forts if customers are to achieve 
maximum satisfaction in the vtili- 
zation of the appliance investment 
we are talking about. Prior to 
World War II, the industry was 
spending about 3% of its gross 
revenue on sales promotion ex- 
pense. In 1948 sales promotion 
expense of electric companies was 
only 1.6 cents of each dollar of 
revenue. In 1957 it was still 1.6 
cents of each dollar of revenue. 
If corrected for inflation since 
1948, the industry is spending con- 
siderably less for sales promotion 
effort today when plant invest- 
ment and competitive forces are 
at highest levels. The Gold Medal- 
lion Home Program -contemplates 
an appliance investment on the 
part of the customer of $3,000- 
$4,000. Now, this is not much more 
investment, if any, than the home- 
owner currently is making in a 
well-equipped home utilizing all 
of the various utility services. 
Nevertheless, concentration on all- 
electric home service, which holds 
the possibility of being a good 
earner for the utility, will require 
an all-out sales effort if it is to 
succeed. In addition to the Gold 


Continued on page 36 
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State governments are moving 
rapidly to tax the locally earned 
income of corporations operating 
interstate as recently approved by 
the U. S. Supreme Court, accord- 
ing to Commerce Clearing House, 
national reporting authority on 
tax and business law. 


Legislation just enacted in Idaho 
and Utah brings to 28 the number 
of states which already have the 
necessary statutory provisions to 
tax the locally earned income of 
companies operating exclusively 
in interstate commerce. Other 
states holding regular legislative 
sessions this year could take ac- 
tion to bring their taxing systems 
in line with this new revenue 
source, the CCH report said. 


States already in position to tax 
interstate business are: 


Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland. 


Also, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Mexico, North Car- 
olina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, Sovth Carolina, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. 


Expanded tax liabilities also 
threaten interstate businesses op- 
erating in seven other states where 
corporate income taxes are levied 
on intrastate business already: 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tana, New Jersey, New York, Ten- 
nessee, and Vermont. 


Question of Impact 


As businessmen become increas- 
ingly aware of the implications 
of the Supreme Court decisions, 
they will realize that thousands 
of companies doing a multistate 
business have been stripped of im- 
munity from taxation by any state 
which chooses to levy a tax on 
income earned within its borders 
—on interstate commerce as well 
as intrastate commerce, CCH said. 

Many cerporations have kept 
careful watch on their out-of- 
state activities to insure that 
“local” intrastate business was 
avoided. In most instances, this 
technique has enabled them to use 
the Commerce Clause of the U. S. 
Constitution as a shield against 
State taxation. Today, the Com- 
merce Clause offers no such pro- 
tection, CCH added. 

One result of the Court’s action 
may well be that a number of 
multistate corporations will be re- 
quired to pay taxes to several 
states, amounting to a percentage 
of more than 100% of their net 
income. 

However, the Court recognized 
that, while in practical opcration 
the varying apportionment formu- 
las in state income tax laws may 
result in double taxation, the tax- 
payer will have to show that the 
formulas place an unconstitutional 
burden upon interstate commerce, 
in order to avoid the full effect 
of state income taxation, the CCH 
report said. 


To Form Rittmaster Co. 

David H. Rittmaster, member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
and D. Paul Rittmaster will form 
the Exchange firm of David H. 
Rittmaster & Co. April Ist, with 
offices at 15 Broad Street. Both 
are partners in Porges’ & Co. 
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New Officers Elected by 
Edison Electric Institute 


Annual Convention of electric power industry elects Allen S. 
King as President and Sherman R. Knapp as Vice-President 
commencing this June 1. 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of the Edison 


Electric Institute, meeting in New Orleans during April 
6-8, selected as its President for the forthco 
Allen S. King, President of the Northern States wer 


year 


Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Sherman R.. 
Knapp, President of the 
Connecticut Light and 
Power Company, as Vice- 
President. The terms of of- 
fice run from June 1, 1959- 
May 31, 1960. 
Newly Elected Directors | 
The newly elected mem- 
bers of the Edison Electric 
Institute’s Board of Direc- 
tors, with terms beginning 
June, 1959, and expiring 
June, 1962, are: 
E. R. Acker, President, Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. 
W. L. Cisler, President, The Detroit Edison Company. 
J. E. Corette, President, The Montana Power Com- 
pany. 
G. W. Evans, President, Kansas Gas & Electric Co. 
O. T. Fitzwater, President, Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co. 
R.A. Gibson, President, Hartford Electric Light Co. 
R. E. Ginna, Chairman, Rochester Gas & Electric Co. 
E. L. Lindseth, President, Cleveland Electric Illu- 
minating Co. 
J. W. McAfee, President, Union Electric Company. 
H. M. Miller, Chairman & President, Columbus & 
Southern Ohio Co. 
E. M. Naughton, President, Utah Power & Light Co. 
J. L. Rice, Jr., President, West Penn Electric Co. 
H. P. Taylor, President, Wisconsin Public Service Co. 
O. Titus, President, Metropolitan Edison Co. 
D. J. Tuepker, President, Oklahoma Public Service Co. 


Mr. King’s Background 


Vice-President of the Institute since last June, Mr. 
King will succeed J. E. Corette, President and General 
Manager of The Montana Power Company, as head of the 
trade association of the nation’s investor-owned electric 
companies. 

Mr. King has been President of Northern States 
Power Company since 1954. He began working for NSP 
as a meter repairman while still in high school, and con- 
tinued to work for the company during summer vacations 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where he 
graduated in 1922 with a degree in electrical engineering. 


His first full-time assignment with NSP was as en- 
gineer on a steam main construction job in Fargo, N. D. 
This was followed by a year in the credit department of 
the company’s Minneapolis office and by assignments in 
the testing laboratory and the Riverdale steam generating 
station. 

In 1945 he became Fargo division manager with gen- 
eral supervision of the company’s activities in North 
Dakota. 


He was elected Executive Vice-President in 1951 and 
elected President of the company in 1954. 


Mr. King has served on the Edison Electric Institute's 
Advisory Committee ard its Atomic Power Committee, 
and is a member of its board of directors. He is also a 
member of the board of directors of the Northwest Ban- 
corporation, the Northwestern National, Bank, the Com- 
munity Chest. the Minnesota Orchestral Association, and 
the Minneapolis Foundation. He is also a member of the 
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~ Connecticut t and Power Co 


_ departments until 1937, when he was made 


~~ ame) 25 


a 
> 


Association of Edison Illumina Cotipesitat _ 
Engineers Club of Minneapolis. he s.. 


Mr. Knapp’s Background ! oct eat 
Mr. Knapp has been President and a Director 


ov $ 


joined the company in 1928 n 
nell University. . sins 


He served as an Engineer in the operati ig and sale 
the New Milford District. In 1941 he een nag sistant 
to the Sales Vice-President arid he was named ‘Amie 

to the President in 1948. In 1949 Mr. Knapp was elected 
Executive Vice-President. 


He is a Vice-President and a Director of Yank ~ 
Atomic Electric Company, which is owned by a group of. 
11 New England utilities joined together to construct peas 
area’s first atomic electric power plant. 


Mr. Knapp has been a member of.the E board of 
directors and served on a number of Institute aes % 
including the General Division Executive Committee: He 
has served as President of the New England Gas Asso-_ 
ciation and the Electric Council of New England. He is. 
presently a Director of the National Association of Manu-- 
facturers and a member of the National Industrial Con-° 
ference Board and the National Planning Association. He. 
served as Chairman of the Connecticut Flood Recovery 
Committee following the floods of 1955. 

He served as a Director of the Connecticut Bank and. 
Trust Company, the Emhart Manufacturing Company, the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company, the Hart-’ 
ford Fire Insurance Company, the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company, .and Scovill Manufac- 


turing Company. 
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Continued from first page 


Government’s Role in Nuclear 
Power Development 


Energy Commission, I invite the 
effort and cooperation of every 
one. 


Peaceful Application Since 1954 

In 1954, just five years ago, the 
Congress of the United States de- 
elared “Atomic Energy is capable 
of application for peaceful as well 
as military purposes.” Hence, it 
established as United States policy 
that our efforts should be directed 
towards the development of 
atomic energy for the general wel- 
fare and to raise the standards of 
living. 

The President and the Congress 
decreed that this great new source 
of energy should be dedicated to 
man’s betterment — not to his 
annihilation. This responsibility 
was placed with the Joint Com- 
mittee for Atomic Energy and 
with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
gion. The former shapes the na- 
tion’s atomic policy through legis- 
fation and acts as “watchdog” for 
the Congress to see that this policy 
fs properly implemented. The 
latter is the executive agency. To- 
gether the two cooperate in pro- 
tecting our nation’s precious 
atomic assets. The relationship be- 
tween the Commission and the 
Joint Committee is copper-riveted 
by the wording of the Act that, 
“The Commission shall keep the 
Joint Committee fully and cur- 
rently informed with respect to 
all of the Commission’s activities.” 
Both have by law vast responsi- 
bility for our national atomic pro- 
gram. 

As one relatively new in the 

icture, I can detect no basic dif- 

rences in the fundamental ap- 

roach of the Commission and 
Committee in implementing our 
mational objectives. I am particu- 
larly pleased with the relationship 
as it exists today. I am impressed 
with the thoughtful consideration 
and seemingly unlimited time that 
18 busy Senators and Congress- 
men are willing to give to over- 
seeing this great source of energy 
for the general welfare of all 
people. 

You are interested in power and 
my purpose is to discuss nuclear 
power. 


It is my opinion that we lead 
the world in this technology be- 
cause I believe we know more 
about this difficult and at times 
forbidding science than do men of 
other nations. In saying this I ad- 
mit that at least one other country 
and possibly two, are producing 
more kilowatts of electricity from 
the atom than we are. Moreover, 
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this situation will continue for 
some time. 

The question is often asked, why 
this is. Are we slipping? My 
answer is, no! Kilowatts at high 
cost are not important to us. We 
have the lowest cost power of any 
principal nation in the world. 
Moreover, we have abundant sup- 
plies of conventional fuel. What is 
important then is to advance 
“know-how” — to be there first 
with the cheapest and most de- 
pendable atomic power. This calls 
for steady, rapid development. It 
does not call for large quantities 
of kilowatts. 

Other countries, less fortunate 
than we, have allowed themselves 
the luxury of high-cost atomic 
power produced in first generation 
plants. By doing so they may 
better their power costs, save 1m- 
ports of fuei, stop drains on their 
currency; and, by coupling the 
production of plutonium and 
power into a single plant, produce 
weapon materials to meet their 
needs. 


This policy makes good sense 
for them, but not for us. Had we 
made a similar decision, our great 
plants at Hanford and Savannah 
River could be producing millions 
of Kilowatts of power in addition 
to plutonium. However, these kil- 
owatts would be expensive by our 
standards. In my opinion, a na- 
tional liability, rather than a na- 
tional asset, would have been 
created as a result of the high cost 
of the power produced. 


Basically, we must create atomic 
power according to our needs and 
from plants which will produce 
this power competitively. This ac- 
complished, nuclear power will 
take its place naturally in meeting 
the needs of your customers. 


Competitive Tomorrow, Not Now 

Is competitive nuclear power 
possible? My answer is yes—nu- 
clear power will one day support 
our ever-expanding industrial 
growth. 


I, for one, was not swept along 
by the unwarranted enthusiasm of 
the early 1950s. Likewise, I am 
not persuaded by the gloom and 
despair so frequently expressed 
today, a viewpoint you will recall 
pervaded Geneva last August and 
Vienna in September. I am con- 
vinced from long, hard study of 
this problem that atomic power 
will be competitive and therefore 
useful in the United States at an 
earlier date than some think. 

I am further persuaded that the 
need for this source of power is 
such that we must promptly over- 
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come the technical problems. The 
government, in our national in- 
terest, must see that this is done. 
The electrical industry, both pub- 
lic and private, in the interest of 
meeting their ever-growing de- 
mands, must also work with un- 
relenting effort towards the per- 
fection of these processes. When 
this task has been accomplished, 
the atom will provide an increas- 
ing proportion of the growing de- 
mand for electrical energy. 

There is now broad agreement 
on the basic objectives of the na- 
tion’s atomic power program. This 
agreement results from many 
studies. It results from the 
thoughtful work of the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy as expressed in its report of 
last August. It results from the 
studies of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute and the excellent reports 
which they produced. It results 
from work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the findings of 
the Ad Hoc Committee I appointed 
early last Fall. 

Each of these groups set forth 
objectives—each in its own words 
— after carefully considering the 
importance of nuclear power to 
our own power needs and to our 
world position; and finally after 
weighing the hard, tough scientific 
and engineering problems which 
must be solved. 


Lists Five Objectives 


Briefly, there is now broad 
agreement on the following state- 
ment of objectives and these rep- 
resent national policy: 


(1) To reduce the cost of nu- 
clear power to competitive levels 
in high energy cost areas of this 
country within 10 years. 

(2) To assist friendly nations 
now having high energy cost to 
achieve competitive leveis- in 
about five years. 

(3) To support a continuing 
long-range program to further re- 
duce the cost of nuclear power. 

(4) To maintain the United 
States position of leadership in the 
technology of nuclear power for 
civilian use. 

(5) To develop breeder type re- 
actors to make full use of the nu- 
clear energy latent in both urani- 
um and thorium. 


Before discussing the future let 
us take inventory of our present 
situation. 


Despite frustrations and disap- 
pointments, much has been accom- 
plished. Results point the way to 
accelerated progress. We are ex- 
periencing better plant perform- 
ance than anticipated. This is the 
basic reason for my hope and my 
optimism. 

Seven experimental power re- 
actor plants are now in operation. 
They have performed well. They 
contribute valuable, first-hand 
operating information. By and 
large they perform better than the 
scientists and engineers expected. 


Gives Examples of Progress 
Let me give you a few ex- 


© amples. 


The experimental boiling water 


= reactor at Argonne, a simple plant 
. designed to produce 20 megawatts 
* Of heat has vastly exceeded its 
= design capability. The reactor has 
* since demonstrated a capability to 
* operate at 60 megawatts. Now the 
- Argonne laboratories are install-:} 
* ing a new core of much higher 
* power density. They hope to pro- 
* duce 100 megawatts or five times ™ 
= the design capacity of the original 
* plant which itself is unaltered. 
= What is accomplished here can be 
- incorporated in the design of all 
* boiling water reactor plants of the 
— future. The downward effect on 
= the cost of power will be dramatic. 


I am told that Vallecitos, the 


-* General Electric Company’s ex- 
* perimental plant in California, has 
% exceeded its design pewer level 
_ and is capable of further increases. 


Shippingport,a pressurized 


a water plant, and the largest of its 
_ kind, has been operating now for 
* 16 months. Despite all that has 


WE MAINTAIN TRADING MARKETS 
AND HAVE POSITIONS IN 
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been said concerning Shipping- 
port’s high cost, this plant has 
served an indispensable purpose. 
Out of it is coming vast amounts 
of solid, dependable information 
not otherwise obtainable. 
Shippingport also is demonstrat- 
ing unexpected growth. It is oper- 
ating at 60 megawatts electrical, 
but designed with the hope that it 
might some day produce 100. The 
second core presently being fabri- 
cated for the original plant is esti- 
mated to produce 150 megawatts. 
I think it is a good bet that the 
third core may. even exceed that. 
These are the hopeful results of 
the early operation of the plants 
which are on stream. But there 
are other indications to give en- 
couragement. We have operated 11 
naval propulsion reactors, some in 
land prototypes, others in sub- 
marines. Every one has performed 
with remarkable dependability. 
Additionally, successive cores in- 
dicate dramatic improvement in 
the core life span, thereby cor- 
respondingly reducing fuel costs. 
These are all encouraging fac- 
tors. They are ‘not theoretical. 
They are solid results and dispel 
some of the gloom of Geneva. 


Sixteen plants incorporating 
eight. different. reactor concepts 
have been authorized for con- 
struction by the government or by 
industry, in addition to those now 
in operation. These new plants. 
some of them large, most of them 
relatively small, will, when com- 
pleted, produce about 1 million 
kilowatts electrical and will cost 
in excess of $500 million. 


The plants under construction 
are, for the most part, on schedule. 
Dresden, a 180 megawatt boiling 
water reactor, will be completed 
this year. Yankee, a 130 megawatt 
pressurized water plant will be 
completed on schedule next year 
It will be followed in 1961 by the 


‘Consolidated Edison Company’s 


giant 255 megawatt pressurized 
plant at Indian Point. Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company’s Humboldt 
Bay Plant, the Northern States 
Plant with nuclear superheat, and 
the Elk River Plant are all under 
construction and should be com- 
pleted in two years or a little 
more. 

These projects, in my opinion, 
represent real progress in the 
water concepts. Much will be 
learned from their operation. 
But even now, known technology 
indicates a need for additional 
plants designed to demonstrate 
new technical advances. There- 
fore, it is our intention to pro- 
ceed promptly with additional 
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plants of the water type and we 
have such proposals before the 
Congress at this moment. 


Quite a different concept, the 
graphite - moderated sodium- 
cooled reactor experiment built by 
the Commission at Santa Susana 
has operated reasonably success- 
fully for over a year. From the 
information gained in this reactor 
we are proceeding with the de- 
sign and construction of a 75 meg- 
awatt plant for the Consumers 
Public Power District in Nebraska 
to be completed in 1961. This re- 
actor concept is of special interest 
because the outlet temperatures 
are high and the steam conditions 
better than can be achieved in 
several other concepts unless 
superheating is proven to be feas- 
ible and economical. Further de- 
velopment of this concept requires 
a larger, more elaborate, and 
more flexible sodium graphite 
test reactor. This will be built if 
studies indicate that we should 
further pursue the sodium cooled 
concept. 


The organic-moderated reactor 
experiment in Idaho has proven 
the feasibility of this process. Al- 
though results to date are admit- 
tedly meager, we believe this re- 
actor type is worth further de- 
velopment. We, therefore, are pro- 
ceeding at once with design and 
construction of a small commer- 
cial organic-moderated and cooled 
plant in Piqua, Ohio. If success- 
ful, organic cooled plants will be 
relatively simple and, therefore, 
cheap to build and operate. Also, 
because the organic moderator 
and coolant does not become radio- 
active as it circulates through the 
reactor, the plants will be less 
hazardous than other types. An 
additional experimental reactor, 
larger and more flexible than the 
existing one, must be built 
promptly to advance this process. 
The Commission has proposed this 
to Congress as a part of our cur- 
rent program. 

“Breeding,” or producing in a 
reactor more fissionable fuel ma- 
terial than is consumed, is a fas- 
cinating prospect. When this can 
be done economically and safely, 
a new and important milestone in 
atomic power will have been 
reached. Our program in this area 
is encouraging. The second ex- 
perimental breeder reactor is un- 
der construction in Idaho and 
will be completed, together with 


its full-integrated pyrometallurgi- 
cal reprocessing facilities, in 
about a year. The 90 megawatt 
Enrico Fermi Plant of this type is 
advancing rapidly. It is about 
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50% complete now and should be 
ready for operation in 1961. 
Heavy water reactors are im- 
rtant because they offer the 
t means of using natural 
uranium for fuel. Foreign coun- 
tries would prefer not to be 
dependent on the United States 
or Britain for enriched fuel. Do- 
mestically, natural uranium less- 
ens the potential competition be- 
tween the nuclear power and the 
weapons programs for available 
U-235. Also, heavy water offers 
€conomic advantages stemming 
from greater economy in the use 
of neutrons. Therefore, we place 
great importance on our heavy 
water program. We are building 
two test reactors, one at Savannah 
River, one at Hanford. We have 
contracted for development lead- 
ing to a heavy-water gas-cooled 
2a in Florida and for the con- 
ction of a heavy-water cooled 
4nd moderated plant in South 
lina: Furthermore, we have 
important cooperative arrange- 
ments with Canada in this field. 


So much for the status of our 
present program. I know. there 
Have been disappointments. The 
Joint Committee and the Cormmis- 

on have had their disappoint- 

nts also. I believe many of 
these disappointments have been 
éaused by non-recurring events. 
Some grew out of the over-en- 
thusiasm of 1954. Some serious 
ones: have grown out of the fact 
that costs have exceeded originai 
estimates by an average of 50% 
and in some instances 100%. An- 
other frustration has been caused 
by delays—delays by industry in 
arranging its plans and financing, 
delays’ by the Commission in 
evaluating proposals and in se- 
euring authorization. 


However, we know more about 
this business now than we knew 
in the past. Estimates can now be 
checked with actual cost experi- 
énced in a dozen locations. Gov- 
ernment procedures, difficult un- 
der the new laws and regulations 
of 1954, are now understood by 
all parties concerned. Finally, we 
have an agreed set of objectives 
to guide us. We can now move 
along much, faster. 


A new area, of great importance. 
is the. gas-cooled reactor. Great 
Britain has built its nuclear pro- 
gram around this concept. How- 
ever, at the low temperatures to 
Which they are limited today, 
there has been little incentive for 
the United States to build gas- 
cooled reactors—they are costly, 
their steam eonditions are com- 
paratively poor, and their power 
costs high. 

More recently, there is evidence 
that gas-cooled reactors can op- 
erate at considerably higher tem- 
peratures thus improving their 
relative economics. Therefore, we 
propose to build them. We have 
asked Congress to authorize 
building a highly flexible graph- 
ite-moderated, helium-cooled re- 
actor. This plant will be built 


on a Gbdmmission site as an ex- 
perimental reactor and a power 
producer. This will be a valuable 
tool, useful in the entire field of 
gas-cooled reactor technology. 
Concurrently, we are asking 
Congress to authorize the con- 
struction of the high temperature 
gas-cooled reactor proposed by. 
the Philadelphia Electric Com- 


pany and the General Dynamics. 


Corporation. This plant will be 
privately financed. It will be sup- 
ported by a group of some 52 
power companies, and I imagine 
all of those companies are repre- 
sented at this Commission. _The 
Atomie Energy Commission, for 
its part, is to provide $14% mil- 
lion for research and development 
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as the Experiemental Boiling 
Water Reactor at Argonne and 
the Vallecitos plant. 

' If similar reactors were started 
today, they would obviously in- 
corporate improvements lowering 
both plant and fuel costs. But it 
would be a courageous man in- 
deed who would incorporate into 
a very large-plant some of the 
recent developments such as 
higher power density cores, im- 


preved methods of containment, - 


and simplified systems of circula- 


-tion. until these novel ideas had 


been. demonstrated ..in_ smaller 
plants. When demonstrated, then 
these ideas must appear.in large 
plants if the full potential of the 
developments are to be realized. 


assistance. This reactor is a bold - 


and courageous step for we are 
venturing into temperatures here- 
tofore wunattained. However, it 
has been carefully studied and is 
considered by us and by the spon- 
sors as a good risk. 


If successful, and I have every 
reason to believe that both of 
these projects will be, we will 
have taken a giant step in this 
very important area. 


Leoks Into the Future 


Let us look into the future, 

The problem immediately at 
hand is to produce competitive 
atomic power at the earliest date. 
This, in our opinion, will be done 
first in plants in which the urani- 
um fuel is consumed just as coal 
is consumed in a boiler. There 
are countless possible thermal re- 
actor concepts which seem to 
evolve in the minds of scientists 
and the engineers. At one time 
it was felt that almost any prom- 
ising concept should be given sup- 
vort. It was also felt that a con- 
cept could be proven by a smali 
experimental reactor and a certain 
amount of research and develop- 
ment effort. We have not found 
this to be the case. The experi- 
mental reactor, in answering some 
questions, has a habit of asking a 
great many more. This, then, 
calls for another experimental re- 
actor and then another, or per- 
haps a small demonstration gen- 
erating plant. We believe that 
each reactor concept must’ go 
through an evolution of develop- 
ment. Experience has proven to 
us that no easy shortcuts are to 
be found. The great pressurized 
water plants at Yankee and Con- 
solidated Edison were preceded 
by a number of naval reactors all 
pressurized water but varying in 
size and construction detail, and 
also by Shippingport, itself a pro- 
totype. Therefore, one might say 
there was a wealth of practical 
experience and knowledge in the 
hands of the scientists and en- 
gineers as they developed the de- 
signs and built these two major 
plants. 


The same is true of the Dresden 
boiling water plant, for this plant 
has benefited from the four ex- 
perimental BORAX plants, as well 
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Need for Prototypes 

For this reason, we argue for 
the immediate - construction of 
prototypes. These prototypes will 
be the smallest plants which can 
be built and still prove the par- 
tic nlar technical advances on a 
scale’ which will permit extrapo- 
lation to plants of large size. The 
proportions of the prototype wil} 
depend to a large extent on the 


* technology being demonstrated. 


For the most pari they will range 
from: 30°to 80 megawatts. 


rhe atvantages of building pro- 
totypes rather than large plants 
during the developmental stages 
are manifold. First, they can be 
built relatively cheaply. There- 
fore, they save you or the Fed- 
eral Government, or the taxpayer; 
a substantial amount of money. 
Second, since they are cheaper, we 
can better afford new technical 
features at a risk, to be sure, and 
in this way, sharpen up the tech- 
nology. Third, they can be built 
in less time. Proposals in our 
hands indicate that plants of this 
size can be designed and built in 
two to two-and-one-half years. 


difference. This matter can be re- 
solved. The important point is to 
do those things which are neces- 
sary to advance the program. It 
is also important to recognize that 
the proposed capital grant is lim- 
ited to essential prototypes which, 
in the opinion of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, will advance 
the particular concept involved. 


Final Goal for Private Plants 


We feel that once this is done— 
that once, by means of this assist- 
ance, we demonstra:> the . ulti- 
mate possibilities of atomic power 
—then industry, both public and 
private, will build the very large 
commercial plants for incorpora- 
tion in your respective power sys- 
tems. Industry can and will build 
these plants with no government 
assistance—that is our objective 
—our final goal. 


The long, costly succession of 
experimental and prototype 
plants necessary to perfect a par-. 
ticular concept raises the question 
as-to just how many types ot 
plants industry and the Govern- 
ment should support. I have said 
there is no shorteut in this busi- 
nes. It will cost about $350 mil- 
lion to.carry one of advanced 
processes to a point where we can 
reasonably expect cheap power. 
This is the figure for boiling 
water. It probably will cost even 
more for pressurized water, but 
this figure is hard to develop ac- 
curately because the development 
is commingled with our naval re- 
actor program. I believe it will be 
still more expensive to fully de- 
velop seme other concepts. 

This, then, makes it necessary 
for us to determine objectively 
and earefully the potentialities of 
a concept. A process must clearly 
demonstrate that it will produce 


On the other hand, the estimate %” 


for @ large plant is four years *%, 
after financial arrangements have {% 


been .completed. Finally, proto- 


types require far less uranium % 
For these reasons, changes % 
and improvements can be made 7 
without great economic disturb- 7% 


fuel. 


ance, 


We, therefore, feel a series of 4 


protoypes should be built. They 
must be carefully selected, they 
must be looked upon as the es- 


sential .building-blocks which go i 
Each #% 


into a completed structure. 
prototype must play its part in 
demonstrating technological ad- 
vances. They must prove that 
these advances, when incorporated 


in large plants together with the 4 


advances proven by other porto- 
types, will result in a large plant 
which will be both reasonable to 
build and capable of producing 
economie power. 


This will make for some hard 
choices.. The decision to construct 
or not to construct a particular 
prototype will surely influence 
the program. If Federal funds are 
imvolved, this decision must rest 
with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. This is not to say that in- 
dustry .will -not. build develop- 
mental plants in the future, as 
they haye in the past. And I can 
assure you that there is no desire 
to duplicate, at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pefise, the developments made by 
industry. Thus, we will give in- 


dustry every encouragement to ~ 


proceed on its own, rapidly and 
economically. Where we can help, 
we will, And when we do help, 
we will find ways of giving help 
without slowing down or delaying 
your own progress. 


I know that plants of the size I 3g 


have been speaking of do not ap- 
peal to most of you for the simple 


reason that they are costly and ©. 


their power is far from competi- 
tive, For that reason we are ad- 
vocating capital assistance to off- 
set the différerice between 


estimated cost of a conventional 
plant. The Commission has ad- 
vecated a capital grant which 
could make up a large part or all 
of this differenee. Others have ad- 
vocated capital grant plans which 
range from 75% to 90% of the 


the | 
initidl cost of the plant and the | 
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safely, 


power more quickly, more 
or at lower cost to 









more expensivé developm 

steps. We must do so only with 
the most. f concepts. I do 
not mean to infer that we will 


adopt the course of pores Oe 
one concept as Great has 
done. However, I do think we 
should limit our efforts to four or 
ah concepts which offer special 
and significant. incentive to our 
national interésts. ; is. not_an 
easy choice. As my ‘Com- 
missioner John Graham says, “It 
ig eager to select an ere 
ican end out of a group of gram- 
mar school kids.” But we feel the 
factors that control the cost o 
nuclear power are now clear and, 
hence, the yardstick of realism can 
now be placed against the 
number of reactor concepts which 
are under study. Bryeiai . 
Beyond the non-breed ther- 
mal plants are breeders. : 
already cliscussed one of them, : 
fast breeder. There aré other 
thermal breeders, in which 
fuel passes through the reactor in 
a liquid state or in a slurry: In 
addition to being potential breed- 
ers, these concepts have the addi- 
tional advantage that their cost of 
fuel fabrication is small. We have 
experienced more difficulty with 
these reactors than we had antici- 
pated. For that reason, we are 
going a little slow on hardware 
and are emphasizing research and 
development. We feel this fype of 
plant, as a useful commercial 
power producer, is a decade away, 
or perhaps more, When it is per- 
fected this will be a great step 


Continued on page 28 
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Government’s Role in Nuclear 
Power Development 


forward. However, we do not be- 
lieve that breeders in general will 
render non-breeders obsolete. 


Skeptical of Thermonuclear 
Fusion Power 

Finally, as the third stage in this 
development, we see power from 
thermonuclear fusion. I think all 
agree here that the optimism once 
expressed over this possibility was 
unwarranted. The scientific and 
engineering problems are far more 
difficult than once thought. But 
there is no question in the minds 
of the scientists that these prob- 
lems will be overcome and that 
this unlimited source of energy 
will be available to mankind. 
When this will happen is hard to 
say. Dr. Teller, for example, now 
does not expect power for the 
consumer from thermonuclear fu- 
sion during the lifetime of many 
of us here today. 

I want the continued help of 
this great industry in furthering 
this nation’s atomic power pro- 
gram. You must build plants and 
place them in operation on your 
power grids. Only by doing so 
can the compatibility of the nu- 
clear plant and the power de- 
mands of utility systems be dem- 
onstrated. You must help with 
your technical knowledge, for 
your technical and engineering re- 


sources are vast. And finally, you 


must recognize that the only solid 
knowledge of value to you and to 
your organization will come from 
actual experience with the build- 
ing and operation of a nuclear 
plant. Too often the executive or 
the economist who admittedly 
must work with cost figures 
whittled down to a mill, or even 
a fraction of a mill, rejects the 
idea of atomic power because on a 
pro forma first-year basis it jooks 
uneconomic. Conventional power 
costs projected for 25 years with 
fossil fuel costs increasing each 
year as they surely will, must be 
compared with nuclear costs pro- 
jected for a similar period. During 
this plant life span atomic power 
cost will come down when fuel 
fabricating and processing tech- 
niques are moved from the job 
shop to the production line. 
Atomic power then does not look 


so “noncompetitive.” Add to this 
evaluation the intangibles of 
training and of experience and 
then ask how your stockholder is 
to fare when coal or oil are not 
so readily available as they seem 
to be today. Then, I believe, with 
all of these factors properly in 
focus, you can only conclude, as 
I have, that atomic power devel- 
opment deserves, and must have, 
your continued vigorous par - 
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Breakthrough 





in Direct Conversion 


Of Nuclear Energy into Electricity _. 
An unexpected basic research development is said to pave the 
way for drastically cheaper conversion of nuclear reactor 
energy directly into electricity. This new technique is ex- 


pected to eliminate turbines, 


boilers, gas condensers and 


dynamos, such as at Shipping Port, Pa., and Enrico Fermi 


Reactor near Monroe, Mich., 


in the production of electric 


power from fission. The process, called plasma thermocouple, 

is expected to be in operation in a research reactor in two 

years. Construction of a commercial reactor may take, how- 

ever, three to five years because of the lag between science 
and engineering. 


The first direct conversion of 
nuclear reactor energy into elec- 
tric power — a major scientific 
breakthrough was reported 
Tuesday, April 7, by The Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Los Alamos 
(N. M.) Scientific Laboratory. 

Robert W. Pidd, professor of 
physics at The University of 
Michigan, who played a prominent 
role in this achievement said the 
process would: 


Cut by perhaps one-half the 
present cost of building power 
reactors; 

Pave the way for interplanetary 
space travel because of the pos- 
sible tremendous reduction in fuel 
deadweight loads now necessary 
to propel a rocket into space; 

Enable satellites to have a small 
but comparatively powerful and 
long lasting source of electricity 
with which to telemeter data back 
to earth; and 

Have great significance in sub- 
marine propulsion. 


Explains Process 


Under the _ process, electric 
power is obtained from a nuclear 
reactor containing a uranium 


carbide source surrounded by a 
plasma or electrified gas made 
from cesium. When the reactor is 
turned on, atomic fission causes 
the uranium to have such an 
energy release that it turns white 
hot. At this temperature a large 
electric current is produced and 
is then transmitted by the gas to 
a collector from which it can be 
put into use. 

The technique, called a plasma 
thermocouple, eliminates virtually 
all but the nuclear reactor in the 
production of electric power from 
fission. This means boilers, tur- 
bines, gas condensers and dyna- 
mos, such as go to make up the 
Enrico Fermi Reactor near Mon- 
roe, Mich., or the combined 
government-industry reactor at 
Shipping Port, Pa., will not be 
necessary in the future. 

Professor Pidd said it would be 
sometime before a commercial re- 
actor utilizing the new process 
could be constructed because 
there customarily is a three to 
five year lag between science and 
engineering. He added, however, 
that a research reactor could be 
in operation in two years. 


Overall Significance 


Such a commercial reactor could 
not yet compete with coal power 
without government support, he 
explained, but the overall eco- 
nomic significance lies in the fact 
that the known power reserves of 
uranium exceed many, many times 
that of coal and oil. 


Basically, a thermocouple is a 
well known means of producing 
electricity by bringing two differ- 
ent metals into contact, then cool- 
ing one metal and heating the 
other. The Los Alamos thermo- 
couple is the result of a laboratory 
observation, made last July, that 
substituting ionized cesium gas 
(plasma) for one of the metallic 
elements produced direct current 
at several hundred times the 
power of earlier thermocouples. 


The experimental plasma 
thermocouple resembles in size 


and shape an empty frozen fruit 
juice can. The source of power is 
a rod about one-fourth inch in 
diameter and three-fourths of an 
containing uranium 


inch long 


carbide. This is suspended in the 
center of the cell and surrounded 
by cesium gas, when the assembly 
is lowered into the core of a 
reactor, the neutron flux activities 
uranium fission heating in the 
center of the can, while the flow 
of reactor coolant around the out- 
side of the can drops the tempera- 
ture of the cesium plasma. The es- 
sential requirements of a thermo- 
couple thus are met, and elec- 
tricity is produced. 

Professor Pidd said the “enor- 
mously simple” device was re- 
search tested for the fifst time last 
Friday, April 4, at the Omega 
West reactor at Los Alamos. 


The laboratory-developed 
plasma thermocouple was placed 
in the core of a research reactor. 
Modestly calculated to produce 
enougn power to light an electric 
bulb for a few minutes, the life 
time of the device far exceeded 
all expectations. Acting like a 
superpowered flashlight battery— 
with an open circuit voltage of 
3.8 volts and a short circuit cur- 
rent between 30 and 40 amperes 
——the thermocouple was operated 
at design efficiency for almost 12 
hours before it was shut down and 
dismantled for analysis. 

When this single cell is extra- 
polated to an entire reactor, the 
implications of a successful plasma 
thermocouple to future atomic 
energy developments are enor- 
mous, the Laboratory scientists 
said. 

Professor Pidd declared, “This 
could be the device that changes 
the reactor from a scientific in- 
strument to a practical source of 
useful power, a goal that has been 
sought since the invention of the 
reactor.” 

Professor Pidd was on leave 
from the U-M as a consultant to 
the project last semester. 


Other Scientists Involved 


The’ three-year project was 
sponsored by the Atomic Energy 
Commission at Los Alamos. Work- 
ing with Professor Pidd as in- 
itiators of the effort were George 
M, Grover and Ernest W. Salmi, 
both of whom received their 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees from 
the University, and John R. Reitz, 
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professor of physics et Case Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cleveland. — 

Dr. Grover, group leader of the 
project, received his bachelor of 
science degree from the Univer- 
sity of Washington. He gained his 
master of science and doctor of 
philosophy degrees from the U-M 
in 1947 and 1950, respectively. 
His home is Silver Springs, Md. 

Dr. Salmi, a former Detroiter 
(16773 Biltmore Ave.) now makes 
his home in Los Alamos. He won 
his bachelor of arts degree from 
Wayne State University in 1946, — 
and master of science, and Ph. D. 
from U-M in 1947 and 1951, re- 
spectively. 

The U-M professor indicated 
interplanetary space travel could 
profit from the development in 
that a few pounds of apparatus 
could replace many times that 
weight of fuel now needed to 
thrust rockets into space. Hence, 
the payload of rockets could be 
increased measurably. 


The technique also should ease 
the present problem of data 
transmission from satellites which, 
because of their size, have power 
units of very limited capacity. An 
ounce or so of cesium gas provides 
all the conversion ‘equipment 
needed to produce power for an 
extended period of time. 


Professor David M. Dennison, 
Chairman of the U-M Department 
of Physics, said the achievement 
is another example of how basic 
research “in unexpected aways can 
often turn to practical advantage.” 


Revel Miller Adds 


(Special to Tar Financia CHromtcie) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Dennis 
S. Dawson and William D. Foote, 
Jr. have been added to the staff of 
Revel Miller & Co., 650 South 
Spring Street, members of the 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 


Lile Co. Adds to Staff 


(Svecial to ‘lage FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


PASADENA, Calif. — John H. 
Riegel, Joseph F. Schultz and 
Loren Simms have become affili- 
ated with Lile & Co., 1001 East 
Green Street. 


Three With Bond & Share 


(Special to Tur FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


PASADENA, Cal.—Philip Horo- 
witz, Donald B. Moore, and Cojf- 
stance T. Roberts have joined the 
staff of Bond & Share Co., 16 No. 
Marengo Street. 


Atlas Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue FInaNcraL CRRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Albert 
R. Gulbin, Asher Jagéda, Gerald 
B.. Morrison and Fletcher Pond 
have become affiliated with Atlas 
Securities, Inc., 6505 Wilshire 
Boulevard. 
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California Water & Telephone Company 4 
provides service to 141,800 telephones in 
Southern California and is classed as the 
11th largest of the 4,000 Independent 
Telephone Companies in the nation. 

Water service is provided to an estimated 
population of 200,000 on the Monterey 
Peninsula, part of Los Angeles County 
and portions of San Diego County. 
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Bases for Successful Future 
Electric Utility Flaisclag 


under regulation but when it 
comes to the use of even more 
senior and highest priority capi- 
tal, that which is reflected by 
depreciation reserves, in only a 
few jurisdictions is the equity and 
economy of giving the risk re- 
ward to those who take the risk 
respected. When the depreciation 
prepayment reserve equals the 
equilibrium 50%, the stock capital 
takes all of the risk for less than 
half the risk compensation. In- 
come so burdened will be discov- 
ered to be more hazardous income 
and should not command the mar- 
ket confidence of a flow of income 
which can claim what it earns. 
Beyond the level of reasonable 
assurance; assets generated by de- 
preciation reservations when de- 
ducted for rate base purposes rep- 
resent the most costly capital any 
utility obtains. 

To return to our main theme, 
since capital is such an important 
factor in the indastry. the getting 
of the ‘capital is a most important 
business function and the assured 
ability to get it when needed is 
the great intangible asset of a go- 
ing utility enterprise. That asset 
deserves respect and careful pro- 
tection by both enterprise man- 
agement and regulatory authority. 

Credit has been defined as 
“what you a got when you don’t 
need it.” a utility has to be 
able to Ae capital at any time. 
The full ‘impact of the continuing 
necessity to be able to command 
capital on favorable terms is not 
commonly appreciated by non- 
utility businessmen and too often 
also not by regulatory authorities. 
The reserve assured-capacity to 
get capital when needed is the 
great ecanagmic reserve against 
contingencies on a par with re- 
serve generating capacity in the 
technological area. The unin- 
formed or unappreciative need to 
be told how a utility must expand 
to meet the demand of the mar- 
ket which it sees fit to occupy as 
an exclusive service agency, in 
fact is legelly- obligated to expand 
whether condi#ions are favorable 
or not, whether the money market 
is tight or easy, whether the addi- 
tional bus?fiess appears attractive- 
ly profitable or not. Good utility 
credit is no fair-weather craft; it 
is an essential business requisite 
that has to be able to take it as it 
comes, fair or foul. 


A bare subsistence wage for 
capital obviously will not meet 
such needs and standards. Stand- 
by reserve - borrowing - capacity 
and a buffer margin of earnings 
are as much the economic assur- 
ance of the capacity to serve as is 


stand-by physical capacity. Both 
cost something but are worth what 
they cost. 


More Capital Needed 


The fact that a utility must ex- 
pand to meet its legal obligation 
will in the near term become of 
greater significance. Two factors 
are converging to impose a need 
for more capital for the electric 
industry, as never defore. 

They are (1) the impending ex- 
plosive growth in population and 
(2) the accelerated response of 
more intensive use of electricity 
as the rise in the standard of liv- 
ing, and electric living in partic- 
ular, gains momentum. 

We are growing at the rate of 

ne person every 11 seconds. 

rom 1958 to 1970 we will add 
nother 30 million and population, 
like capital and interest. com- 
jpounds so that our far-sighted 
‘philosophers are anticipating a 
crowded world, a crowded nation 
and even a shortage of space as 
such. 


Either development alone would 
test the electric industry’s capac- 
ity to command capital. With an 
impact more coincident than may 
be desired or economical these 
two bases for an unprecedented 
expansion of electrical capacity 
and consumption may again make 
the obtainment of the needed 
capital, the industry’s number one 
concern. 


~The importance of the impend- 

ing bulge in growth for our pur- 
poses is the demand for capital 
and the new financing which it 
will generate. In one sense the 
total responsibility will be but the 
sum of the individual responsibil- 
ities of each and every enterprise 
pressed to expand and to find the 
money. In another sense there is 
a collective responsibility since 
what separate enterprises may be 
able to do is conditioned by the 
general regard, reputation and 
standing of the industry as a 
whole. 


In an even larger sense electric 
service, adequate and reliable 
electric service, has become a top 
social responsibility for peace and 
for defense: At this level of the 
transcendent social interest there 
also develops therefore an over-all 
social, public and political respon- 
sibility. It is difficult for a single 
enterprise in an industry to rise 
to a unique command of investor 
faith and confidence against the 
general reputation of such a class 
of enterprise. It is also difficult 
for an industry as a whole to turn 
in a‘top performance in the face 
of an adverse institutional frame- 


work and political obstructionism. 
Thus the political-economic en- 
vironment of the 


can accomplish. Give but one 
thought to what transportation 
genius could do for’ this country 
in short order if it were but given 
a revised political climate, or if 
for instance just one change were 
made, the removal of dual regu- 
lation, regulation by both public 
authority and competition. Elim- 
inate one form of regulation, and 
we would quickly have a renais- 
sance of transport economy in 
place of what now only gets pro- 
gressively worse. - 


By comparison with transport 
the position of the electric indus- 
try is a bed of roses. No longer at 
least is it necessary to meet the 
general political muck-raking of 
the nineteen-thirties and its dis- 
turbance of investor confidence. 


Threat of Public Power 


While at the moment the prob- 
lems of the general political en- 
vironment seem less disturbing 
than for some time or localized at 
least, yet the seeds of nationali- 
zation and socialization, in sub- 
stance if not in form, are still with 
us. Come into my network, gov- 
ernmentally-owned and intercon- 
nected, says the political spider to 
the fly. and that would as always 
be the end‘ of the enterprising fly. 
Socialization periodically emerges 
as a disturbing threat to the in- 
vestor confidence. At a local level 
socialization has now long been 
technologically obsolete; based on 
water power it appears to have 
almost run its course but pro- 
jected through a national politi- 
cally controlled network, all 
could yet be undone and effective 
socialization achieved. The his- 
torical significance of “the grid” 
in the history of English electric- 
ity socialization is not a happy 
— possibly a warning recollec- 

ion. 


Barring a return visit of na- 
tional socialism in the U. S., the 
large over-all environment would 
seem to justify investor confi- 
dence in considerable depth. Ever 
with us however is the threat of 
further inflation which, combined 
with regulatory policies dedicated 
to bookkeeping bigotries instead 
of economic realities in such mat- 
ters as a rate base, depreciation 
and rate of return, does threaten 
further liquidation of investments 
in the electric industry and con- 
versely favors other industries 
which are not by law made the 
special and peculiar victims of in- 
flation. It was probably general 
investor unawareness of the es- 
pecially unfair impact of inflation 
on utility equities and the “creep- 
ing” rather than “explosive” char- 
acter of our inflation that retained 
investor confidence. It was that 
and probably the hope and belief 
that the loss was absorbed by the 
unfortunate past investor and that 
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Gross revenues of California Water Service Cotaeier 
in 1958 amounted to $15,584,000, a 3.59% increase over 
the previous year. 


This marked the 25th consecutive year of gross rev- 
enue increases, reflecting in 1958 the addition of 4,610 new 
customers to the Company’s 28 water systems. 


CALIFORNIA WATER SERVICE COMPANY 
374 West Santa Clara Street 


San Jose, California 
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it won’t recur and impair the new 
or added investment. 
seem to spring eternal 
it is that eternal op- 
timism of man that carries us 
through. 

The fact is of course that six 
fifty-cent dollars of return do af- 
ford a 6% return on an invest- 
ment of 100 fifty-cent dollars. The 
fact is also however that a re- 


turn of six fifty-cent dollars on an _ tions 


investment of 100 hundred-cent 
dollars is only a 3% return and 
thus is from the 6% level a 50% 
liquidation of the investor’s sav- 
ings. The renewed. threat of in- 
flation can prove to be the major 
obstacle to successful financing. of 
the great expansion ahead. Frank- 
ly, what would happen if the in- 
vestor in utility equities should 
discover that he is in fact in most 
jurisdictions as vulnerable to in- 
flation as if he invested in a bond 
and that there is in fact a public 
policy discriminating against util- 
ity equities in this important re- 
spect. 


The need for additional capital 
will set net records. Most fore- 
casts will probably fall short. Re- 
sponsive as this industry is in the 
first place to population growth, 
the demand will further be multi- 
plied by the rise in the standard 
of living, more customers with 
more uses and particularly the 
heavy uses. Increased capacity at 
higher prices, replacement at 
higher prices without the benefit 
of economic depreciation provi- 
sion, and continued pressure for 
more labor-saving capital equuip- 
ment, some maturities in bonds 
and withdrawals of reserves for 
higher taxes after the deferral 
period, will all add to a magnifi- 
cent record-breaking total of re- 
quired financing, all of which 
must be really magnificent music 
to the bankers’ ears. 


Mere magnitudes, record-break- 
ing large sums, need not as such 
however. gravely concern this “se 
dustry. There is no reason 
doubt at all that the c.pital will 
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period of growth b 

G) Ge what terms snd condl- 

2) In what fern? 

3 From where and - “tom 
whom 

There has been a lot of 
economic nonsense pur 
about the + Whe s 
ity to get capital. The 
court and many lower 
peaters have held the c 
command capital as a. 
a fair rate of return 


return. Even the 
and evidence of: 






prove that a fair return was. 
earned. Let’s put that 
logical cart before the 
proper order once and for 

is a two-legged animal but x 
two-legged animals are 
fair return gives 
capital but additional 
be obtained even though.the 
turn earned is less than fair 
even if less than the present 
age dollar cost of capitak or an 
average of the past cost of debt 
capital and the present cost of 
equity whatever that mug-wump 
statistic may mean. The~ 
historical fact as welk as the 
readily deducible fact igthat capi- 
tal, and additional capital, in the 
amounts required can be obtained 
from the money market at almost 
any time and under almost any 


realistically conceivable ~circum- 
stances even though the enterprise 


is earning less than a fair rate of 
return. The railroad industry has 
made substantial additional in- 
vestments and obtained.additional 
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California-Pacific Utilities 


Company operates electric, 


gas, water and telephone services, one or more of which 
is provided in 82 communities in California, Oregon, 
Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah and Arizona. Since 
1950, the population of these seven states has been 
growing more than twice as fast as the United States 
as a whole, according to Census Bureau estimates. 


1948 1950 1951 
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Between 1948 and 1958, number of customers increased from 
37,237 to 68,333; total revenues from $4,397 878 to $10,491,992; 
and net income from $392,211 to $882,545; representing in- 
creases of 84 per cent in customers, 139 per cent in revenues, 


and 125 per cent in earnings. 


California-Pacific 





Utilities Co 
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Bases for Successful Future 
Electric Utility Financing 


capital. It has refinanced substan- 
tial sums yet I can’t recall when 
it last earned a fair rate of return. 

We recognize that credit is the 
capacity to command capital but 
credit and good credit are rather 
different and possibly quite dif- 
ferent. Good credit means the 
capacity to command capital on 
favorable terms but favorable is a 
relative term. A regulated utility 
enterprise has good credit when 
it can obtain the capital needed in 
the form and on the terms which 
do not impair the integrity and 
security of the previously invested 
capital. 

Bases of Credit 

The basis of credit, that is good 
credit by the standards we have 
set up, is a prospective flow of 
income sufficient in quantity and 
reliably regular to pay the going 
wages of capital as of the time. 
One of the »urdens of a good 
reputation, financial as otherwise, 
is the compulsion to live up to 
such a reputation and to perform 
in line with expectations. Investor 
experience and investor expecta- 
tions are, therefore, significant 
standards both of which must be 
met by the flow of future income. 
The mighty so often fall harder 
than the lowly because so much 
more is expected of them. To 
project and defend a good finan- 
cial reputation requires almost as 
much effort as to achieve such a 
reputation. 

Electric utility income has threc 
obvious bases: 


(1) The basis in the technical 
efficiency and superiority of cen- 
tral station production of elec- 
tricity and the common use of 
common means for its distribution. 


(2) The basis in the economy of 
the use of centrally produced 
electricity and 

(3) The basis in law of the right 
to earn a fair return if and to the 
extent feasible by virtue of the 
technical efficiency and economy 
of the service rendered. 


There is nothing that we could 
say here that. would add to the 
strength of the position of the 
electric industry in its technical 
dimensions. Technical superiority, 
however, is not sufficient by it- 
self. The service, its manner of 
production and rendition must 
also be on a solid economic basis. 
Here also the foundations of the 
electric utility industry are ob- 
viously very solid, disclosing only 
a few cracks here and there which 
are probably significant only so 
far as they may get worse. The 
tremendous economic expansion 
of the service achieved by the 
electric utility industry at prices 
which are generally far below 
what the market would be willing 
to’ pay, and is able to pay, in- 
dieates the wide margin of pro- 
tection which exists against eco- 
nomic causes of credit impairment 
and thus the capacity to command 
capital. There probably is no 
significant clement in the con- 
temporary standard of living of 
the American people which af- 
fords such a tremendous con- 
sumers’ surplus, that, in less tech- 
nical economic language, means 
bargain prices. 

There is, however, a third basis 
on which the flow of electric util- 
ity income also necessarily de- 
pends and which, unfortunately, is 
not as solidiy assured as-is the 
technical or the economic basis. 
We refer, of course, obviously to 
the legal basis for the prospective 
income to which the supplier of 
utility capital must look for his 
compensation. Thus, no matter 
how technically efficient, or how 
economically sound the basis of 
utility income, it will yet be no 
‘better or adequate or assured than 
’ permitted under the return 

ula imposed by public au- 


thority through regulation. It is 
in the legal basis of future public 
utility income that we find our 
greatest reason for concern. 


Rate of Return 


The legal basis of income is 
moreover a relatively volatile and 
unpredictable determinant of re- 
turn. Technologies do not so radi- 
cally change, and the economic 
basis for income production does 
not so quickly erode, yet if the 
legal standards do not allow the 
efticiencies of a superb technology 
and the economic margins offered 
by the market’s “best bargain” to 
be reflected in a compensatory 
financial flow of return, superior 
technology and superior economy 
may yet be of little import. Even 
as the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States is the final faculty of 


economics, regulatory law and 
procedure determine utility in- 
come. Public utility capital is 


captive capital, it can’t economi- 
cally withdraw in any short or 
medium term and in any case once 
“devoted” it cannot legally with- 
draw. It has no economic bargain- 
ing power as have rapid capital 
turnover enterprises. Past in- 
vested utility capital is wholly de- 
pendent on the meaning that the 
adjective “fair” is given in the 
phrase “fair return” and what is 
“fair” is what public authority 
thinks is fair. 

Thus we return to recognize the 
full meaning and import of being 
a regulated industry, namely, that 
it is not how efficient you are or 
how economic you are that de- 
termines the adequacy of a flow 
of income but how much you will 
legally be allowed to earn as com- 
pared with what you could earn. 
Thus the regulatory environment, 
its conventions and proceduralism, 
will be the final determinants of 
this industry’s capacity to com- 
mand that capital: which it will 
need to meet its public obligation 
to expand and to serve all who 
come at reasonable rates. The en- 
gineers have done their job, the 
business managers have done 
theirs, maybe it’s.time now that 
the lawyers did theirs and ob- 
tained for this industry what is in 
fact realistically and meaningfully 
a fair wage for the capital so ef- 
ficiently and productively em- 
ployed. Possibly, however, before 
we can expect this miracle from 
the legal talent it may be neces- 
sary to create an environment of 
understanding and public sym- 
pathy to economic realism in reg- 
ulation, to results that are eco- 
nomically fair rather than merely 
the arithmetic products of book- 
keeping conventions. Maybe, also, 
it is not even by implication 
chargeable to the lawyers; possi- 
bly chicken-hearted management. 
seeking to avoid the trials and 
tribulations, the sheer toil and 
tears of rate case litigation, is the 
reason why this industry across 
the board has not earned a fair 
wage on the capital it has em- 
ployed so efficiently and econom- 
ically over the past ten years. 

The incremental investment at 
the even higher price level has 
not earned even the rates of re- 
turn allowed on the average 
achieved by the enterprise. Rate 
levels are obviously subsidized by 
the lower past dollar cost of the 
property and plant. Even in the 
capital structure the return is not 
reflective of the present cost of 
capital and the income available 
to common stock capital is subsi- 
dized by the past lower interest 
cost of debt capital. We can do a 
bit of figuring on that point. The 
average contractual interest rate 
on formal funded debt of the class 
A & B industry in 1957 was 3.1%: 


in 1958, not available, but prob- 
ably 3.2%. If the current effec- 
tive cost of high quality debt cap- 
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1. Market price’ in fourth quarter of 
indicated year $32.14 
2. Anoual earnings (on « per share r 
basis) 2,19 
3. Annual dividends’ a indicated in 
fourth quarter of indicated year (en 
« pes share basis) 1.47 
4. Ratio of earnings for each year(line 2) 
to market prices 4p fourth quarter of 
yeer of purchase (itme 1): 
Lime 2 = $32.14 4,81 % 
Line 2 = 26.61 
Line 24 26,80 
Line 2+ 30.07 
Line 2+ 3.57 
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5. Ratio of dividends for each year (line 3) 
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6, Indicated dividend pay-out ratio 
(line 3 4 line 2) 67.1% 
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3, Common stock book equity per share 
( 4) at year end 
(11) average for year 

9, Earnings (line 2) per $100 of book equity 
( 4) at year end (line 8. i) 
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( 4) at year end (line 8. 1) 
(44) average for year (line 8, 11) 
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ital of 4.4% were substituted for 
3.2%, the income available to the 
common equity would be reduced 
about 18% before income tax ef- 
fects. We could go further and 
give effect to the difference be- 
tween the past contractual rates 
on preferred stock capital and the 
near 5% rate reflecting current 
cost. Altogether it is seen that 
even as rates and the return on 
the high dollar cost of additional 
capital in property and plant are 
subsidized by the past “lower- 
number-of-larger-dollar” cost so 
also is the return earned by en- 
terprise capital, the common stock 
equity, subsidized by past lower 
contractual cost of debt and pre- 
ferred stock capital. The moral of 
all this of course for financial 
management is to determine what 
produces common stock income 
and for regulation to recognize 
that past cost of contractual cap- 
ital has no proper place in fair 
rate of return determination ex- 
cept as it may be evidence of the 
current or prospective cost of such 
capital. 


Prime Corporate Credit 


We are, I am sure, yet however 
ready to defend the proposition 
that the electric utility industry is 
the prige corporate credit in the 

erican economy today. But 
whether the industry could actu- 
ally meet the standard of good 
credit, as we have identified it, 
may be another matter. Has the 
industry been able to obtain the 
capital needed without dilution or 
impairment of or prejudice to the 
past invested capital? Has it.in 
fact done so over the past 10 or 
12 years? Will it in fact be able 
to meet that standard in the pe- 
riod ahead? 

Obviously the answer, as would 
be statistically developed, will 
differ as to whether it is assumed 
that dollars equal dollars, that the 
thing called a 1938 dollar is the 
same as the thing we trade in as 
a 1959 dollar or whether it is as- 
sumed that the average invested 
dollar is the same unit of meas- 
urement as the dollar of income 
received in 1959. It is, and I as- 
sume we all understand, quite 
possible to have met all the stand- 
ards of nominal dollar financial 
responsibility and investor expec- 
tations in nominal dollars and to 
enjoy ‘the highest capacity to 
command additional investment 
dollars and yet to have seen the 
stockholder’s equity investment 
substantially liquidated. There is 
an old saying that “what you don’t 
know doesn’t hurt you” and so 
possibly with many utility stock 
investors whose dollar investment 
has been in dollars well main- 
tained but in economic substance 
sadly impaired. 


Investor’s Experience 

As a quick test and a brief “‘look 
and see” I have made a few cal- 
culations based on the investor’s 
experience as reflected by Moody’s 
well-known selection of 24 utility 
common stocks for the period 
1946-1958. The results are pre- 
sented in the accompanying statis- 
tical tabulations. The unit of in- 
vestment is a weighted composite 
share corrected for stock splits 
and stock dividends. It may be 
noted from the tabulations that 
the average market price -per 
share has increased from $32.14 
in 1946 to $63.21 in the fourth 
quarter of 1958. The end of Feb- 
ruary 1959 average price was 
$67.40. This looks good on the face 
of it but suddenly we recall that 
a share is not a share and that a 
share is no more a constant and 
reliable unit of measurement than 
is the dollar. There have been re- 
tained earnings and stock financ- 
ing at prices above the book value 
base. As may also be seen, the 
book equity per share has also 
almost doubled from $21.74 in 
1946 to $40.02 in 1957. (Book 
equity figures per average share 
for 1958 are not yet available.) 
We might hope that the share 
would increase in price at least 
b= ~~ ~“ch as it increased in book 
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value. As set forth in the data, 
the market price (per constant 
share) per $100 of book equity 
never again reached the $147.84 
of 1946. In fact the price for 1947 
of $126.19 was nearly the same as 
$121.69 for 1958. In fact the aver- 
age price per constant size share 
in 1957 was lower than for the 
eight preceding years as well as 
substantially below 1946. 

Dividends per $100.00 of book 
equity were $6.12 in 1957 and this 
was the lowest for the period un- 
der review. 

Earnings per constant share of 
$100.00 in book equity were also 
lower in 1957 ($8.52) than in any 
year of the period. In fact they 
were substantially higher at 
$10.04, $10.58 and $10.49 during 
the years 1948-1950° since which 
period they have been declining 
except for a slight one-year re- 
versal of trend in 1955 at $9.19. 

The cumulative retained earn- 
ings per share amounted to $10.10 
in 1958, $9.00 by the end of 1957. 


The increase in book equity from: 


1946-1957 was $18.28. Thus the 
$9.00 of cumulative retained earn- 
ings was substantially half of the 
growth in the size of the share. 
Most of the balance can be im- 
puted to sales of additional stock 
at proceeds per share above book 
values. 

How an investor might have 
fared over the 12-year period may 
be seen from the data where it is 
assumed that one composite or 
average share was purchased each 
year at fourth quarter average 
prices. Thus the 1946 purchase 
was at a 681% earnings price 
ratio. On the “share” cost in 1946 
the earnings in 1958 were 11.29%. 
Similarly each year’s purchase 
base is carried through to 1958. 
The average of earnings on the 
13 acquisitions in 1958 was 9.86%. 
The weighted average 11.10%. 
This looks good, on the face of it, 
but it is necessary to recall that 
these are in part earnings on 
earnings never received. The in- 
vestor was compounding himself. 


Dividend Experience 


A similar experience in terms 
of dividends is set forth. An 
acquisition in the fourth quarter 
of 1946 on a 4.57% dividend yield 
besis has become 7.87% in 1958. 
One share unit acquired each year 
produces an average return of 
6.88% in 1958; the average, 
weighted by number of years ob- 
tained, is 7.74%. Again what 
more, one might say, can you ask 
for or expect but it may be worth 
noting that the dividends per $100 
of equity are lower at 6.12% in 
1957 (last year available) than in 
any year of the period and were 
as high as 7.41% in 1950. The 
gain is all in the increased size 
of the share from the _ several 
eauses which brought that about, 
particularly retained earnings and 
the sale of additional shares at 
prices above then existing book 
values. 

One other look and see may be 
informative. The 1846 purchaser 
has received in total $25.83 in 
dividends and $31.07 appreciation 
or a total of $56.90 through 1958; 
through 1957, $39.86, or $4.38 per 
year average to 1959 and $3.32 
per year average to 1958. This 
looks like a 10% or better average 
but this took 12 and 13 years to 
realize and there is such a factor 
as the discountability of time of 
waiting. A discounted worth would 
be substantially less. 

I have also included herein a 
similar two-page analysis of the 
experience which the investor 
would have had with Moody’s 125 
industrial stocks. I leave it to you 
to make the comparison and see 
how much greener the grass was 
or appears to be on the other side 
ofg the fence. 


Time for Equity Financing 


The next question is what kind 
of money capital is the industry 
going to obtain? The categorical 
answers can be brief and to the 
point, namely the kind of capital 
it will choose to get. Real old- 


fashioned financial standards sug- 
gest that enterprise obtain com- 
mon stock capital when the 
getting is good and build up a 
borrowing capacity reserve by 
reducing debt ratios at such times. 
Today would seem to be the ap- 
pointed time. Whether the ap- 
pointed time will last long enough 
for you—all “to ready that stock 
offering” I don’t know. For my 
money the turn is long overdo. If 
the industrial stock market is not 
a record-breaking over-valuation 
o f the shares, a very substantial 
increase in the earnings of indus- 
trial enterprise must be at hand 
and soon. Can you intelligently 
anticipate the same or similar for 
electric utility common stock 
earnings? Security price rises are 
by nature contagious. Utility 
stocks have responded sufficiently 
so as to reflect very low earnings 
and dividend price ratios by com- 
parison with the past and by com- 
parison with more stable money 
rates as reflected by bond and 
preferred stock yields. In some 
instances these stock ratios are 
now so low that the enterprise 
could sell stock and buy govern- 
ment bonds, sort of an operation- 
in-stock-piling equity capital 
against the day when it may be 
needed if not now. 

Utility debt capital today costs 
a full 2% in yield more than in 
May 1946. I suspect that for sim- 
ilarly circumstanced and protected 
equity capital, stock investors also 
now expect 2% more but you 
would not suspect it from the 
ratios of dividends and earnings 
to stock prices. Obviously great 
expectations have also been built 
up in utility common stock inves- 
tors’ minds as to the future earn- 
ings which justify such high 
prices. This we view with alarm. 
Barring a widespread conversion 
of regulatory practice and belief 
to economic principles and a re- 
nouncing of the false gods of nom- 
inal dollar bookkeeping, it just 
won’t happen. Therefore, we fear 
an investor disillusioned as we do 
a woman scorned, It is such cau- 
tion that seems to restrain some 
enterprises from common stock 
financing that should have already 
taken place. 


‘With some. of these more tech- 
nical. aspects of the problem of 
getting the capital I would. be 
brief- and therefore somewhat 
categorical. 

(1) The equity ratio of many 
electric utilities should be im- 
proved; the industry as a whole 
might well establish a backlog of 
reserve borrowing capacity. 

(2) The price at which stock is 
offered and pro-rata-taken by 
existing stockholders is immate- 
rial; it is the future earnings per 
dollar invested and not as related 
to share prices that is material. 
Stock offered at favorable rela- 
tions to market prices and favored 
by a sustained dividend rate per 
share only gives the investor 
something more in the form of an 
implicit (a real) dividend increase. 

(3) Stockholders who sell their 
rights are selling part of their 
holding and, if at prices high by 
comparison with their purchase 
price, they make a real gain. 

(4) Stock dividends and sus- 
tained dividend rates are but a 
deferral of dividends, a future 
dividend on a dividend in place 
of all the dividends now. The de- 
vice short circuits the obtainment 
of capital and may defer or even 
avoid some taxes. 

(5) Stock offerings to the pub- 
lic, new investors, could hardly 
be justified at prices iess than 
what can be obtained in this mar- 
ket but such financing if at some 
of the extreme ratios now exhib- 
ited on the market could easily 
set up. false expectations and un- 
favorable future reactions. 

(6) Stock offerings to old stock- 
holders at significant concessions 
below the market may well be 
made to increase the equity ratios 
and to increase reserve borrowing 
capacity. Debt capital costs are 
high and the terms of the commit- 


ment made are meaningful for the 
possible future net income. There 
is no danger in stock offerings to 
stockholders since the price per 
share has no significance except 
to those who will sell rights and 
those who buy them. It needs to 
be understood that a sustained 
“explicit” dividend rate means an 
“implicit” in fact dividend yield 
increase when rights to subscribe 
have a value. How much of a 
dividend increase of this character 
the particular enterprise can af- 
ford may well determine how 
much additional stock should be 
offered at how much of a con- 
cession in price. 


(7) The years 1958-1959 will be 
remembered as the time when 
common stock money should have 
been obtained even beyond im- 
mediate needs. 


As to debt capital it would seem 
the part of conservative prudence 
to plan a reduction in the debt 
ratio so that as the interest re- 
quirements at higher rates come 
into effect, the times interest cov- 
erages of the past will be main- 
tained. Except as we again inflate 
the money supply debt capital 
costs will probably remain at the 
natural interest rate levels to 
which we returned as the “money 
jag” of the big inflation wore off. 


Preferred Stock Problem 
As to preferred stock the prob- 
lem is as it always has been, a 
mug-wump situation. If it were 
in the form of debt the debt ratio 








would violate 


well-established 
conventions and limits. Viewed. 
terms of after-tax-eftectcost “of 
capital the is high compa 
with debt capital even at u 
interest rate levels. In view of 
its priority “ve mig pulsion on 
managemen treat preferred 
dividends as pra a fixed 
charge the cost seems com- 
pared with the basis on in- 
vestors are at least now to 


take a common stock positi 
Institutions which have the golden 
touch of transmuting a taxable 
income into a substantially tax- 
free income may well however 
come even more to desire this 
class of security. It seems to me 
in the present and probable future . 
setting to be more attractive as a 
medium of investment than as a 
medium of financing except as it 
is the means of avoiding penetra- 
tion of the 50% debt ceiling and: 
for that it seems a rather cm 
expedient compared to the a ~ 
ability of common stock capital. 
Our position, I hope, has be- 
come somewhat clarified. We are 
not merely satisfied to be able to 
obtain all the capital we may 
need but we are also concerned 
as to the terms and conditions 
under which this capital is ob- 
tained. Thus, we not only want 
to be confident of being able to 
obtain the money but want to 


deal fairly with the investor so 
that future credit may in fact not 
suffer impairment due to present 
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— the area that’s so rich 
in raw materials and chemicals 


Rich stores of practically every raw material needed by 
modern industry abound in the vast Utah, Idaho, Colorado 
and Wyoming area served by Utah Power & Light Co. and 
subsidiaries: The Western Colorado Power Co. and Telluride 


Power Company. 


UTAH 
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WRITE FOR BROCHURE: “A 
Treasure Chest in the Growing 
West” containing detailed informa- 
tion regarding industrial opportun- 
ities Address: 
Dept. 15, Utah Power & Light Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


W. A. Huckins, 
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Bases for Successful Future 
Electric Utility Financing 


shortsightedness and what the 
future investor may view in retro- 
spect as short-dealing. This, we 
have seen, is in part to be taken 
care of by the manner in which 
capital is obtained and the tech- 
niques employed. Whether the 


industry can in fact live up to the; 


great expectations which inves- 
tors have developed will, however, 
depend, as we noted before, upon 
the regulatory environment and 
the manner in which public au- 
thority controls the future flow of 
income. 


Regulatory Policy Unrealistic 


In my opinion it is high time 
that regulatory policy in the U. S. 
matured and came realistically to 
face economic facts. The policy 
of hiding behind the bookkeeping 
curtain, woven out of a systematic 
pattern of nominal dollar debits 
and credits, should give way to 
a more honest and socially ethical 
dealing with the nature of the 
economic sacrifice which utility 
stock investors made and the 
reality of the expected return. 


It is furthermore high time that 
the electric industry become rec- 
ognized as a business-managed 
business undertaking. The treat- 
ment of this great business as if 
it were in fact a kind of an in- 
corporated “performance of gov- 
ernmental function” needs to end. 
If this is in fact a business it needs 
a business diet and a_ business 
environment to keep it healthy 
and make it strong enough to face 


on its own credit and its own, 


resources the challenges of change, 
even radical change. A healthy 
business environment holds forth 
a chance of gain but not a guar- 
anty by implication or otherwise. 

inducement offered by a 
chance of gain is something more 
than mere management response 
to a commission-administered, 
frequently revised, or revisable, 
and in effect, cost of service con- 
tract. A business environment 
must hold forth some chance of 
extra compensation for a job well 
done and, particularly, a job 


oe 





This revolutionary gas-filled transformer is pres- 
ently the largest of its type. Developed by General 
Electric, it was recently installed in a PP&L substa- 
tion where it is providing operating data toward 
development of even larger transformers of this 


economical type. 


Adaptation of new techniques, equipment and 
inki in other words, PROGRESS . 
always been a responsibility in the PP&L program. 
Under such a policy, PP&L was a pioneer in “‘out- 


thinking ... 


which is being better done. Cer- 
tainly a business environment is 
not provided under regulatory 
policy where all of the gains of 
initiative and enterprise are in 
advance committed to the con- 
sumer. We seem always to pay 
respect in words to the principle 
that good management and su- 
perior enterprise should have a 
chance to earn something addi- 
tional for their performance but 
where in utility regulation has 
this noble economic sentiment 
and _ unchallengeable principle 
ever been given conscious effect. 

A business environment would 
clearly not be overcast with the 
ruling impression that because a 
utility is making a gain, because 
its earnings have increesed, ihere- 
fore its rates are too high. The 
prospect of a chance of gain works 
miracles on the enterprising hu- 
man mind which we have long 
known has a very strong propen- 
sity even to overvalue any indi- 
cated chance of gain. The holding- 
out of a chance of true business 
gain would in fact beget so much 
more in social economy for the 
small potential reward held out 
as obtainable if earned. In fact 
if we really believe in the econ- 
omy of a private enterprise system 
as we protest we do, at least to 
the Russians, we must in fact be- 
lieve that the holding forth of a 
chance of gain is the lowest pos- 
sible cost at which the advantages 
of great economies can be ob- 
tained for all. 


The true social economy of an 
enterprise environment for regu- 
lated industries is not peculiarly 
sought in behalf of the investor. 
In fact his net-take is a very small 
percentage of the total social divi- 
dend which the spirit and effect 
of enterprise can produce. In our 
society as a whole, in fact no one, 
certainly not the investor, would 
in fact benefit as much from the 
recognition and application of the 
enterprise principle in public util- 
ity regulations as would the cus- 
tomer himself. All that would be 
needed is a return to the original 


United States. 


Kee 
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principle of regulation, namely, 
that it is rates that are subject to 
regulation and not returns. Nothing 
would do more for the customer 
in that it would curb his short- 
term cupidity in favor of the much 
larger long-term advantage. 


Detriment to Free Economy 


Return regulation as such is 
basically uneconomic and inimical 
to the operation of initiative and 
enterprise in a free economy. For- 
mal and formula limitation of the 
return which can be earned is not 
to the best social 


‘advantages of differential 
advantage Pe 


omies of monopoly on the one 
hand and on the other we cer- 
tainly did not want to subject 
ourselves to the temptation of 
monopoly pricing. Logic would 
suggest that we subtract only the 
monopoly earnings from the re- 
turn and leave the balance of the 
return earned to enterprise even 
as it is and can be claimed by en- 
terprise in the competitive indus- 
trial areas. Such an approach 
would never have resulted in a 
standard which claimed all the 
su- 
riority, initiative and enterprise, 


viewed as the end of regulation. / Which enterprise capital and man- 


It would be a great advance if/ 


the return earned were merely 


agement produced, for the cus- 
tomer. There is in fact no eco- 


viewed as one of several available | nomic sanction for the cost stand- 


evidences as to the reasonableness 
and social economy of rates and 
not as a determinant. The prin- 
ciple of course should work both 
ways. The opportunity for real 
gains should be balanced by regu- 
latory procedures which would in 
fact “spank” the laggards, the 
recalcitrants and the incompe- 
tents. The extent to which a 
management actually utilizes the 
social resources at its command in 
the form of property and plant, 
the extent to which it achieves a 
higher utilization factor and pro- 
duces more want-satisfying elec- 
tricity at lower average costs 
ought to be just as much a good 
and useful evidence of the reason- 
ableness of rates as any statisti- 
cally contrived cost of capital. 
Formula regulation has gone 
much too far. Of course it was 
easy, it made life simpler. With a 
formula at hand that difficult 
thing called judgment could be 
set aside and, unfortunately, has 
been. 


Every good thing can be over- 
done and certainly the reliance 
on bookkeeping records whose 
meaning one must really under- 
stand in order to take lightly and 
the statistical computations and 
calculations derived from _ the 
gyrations of stock markets and 
the results of a governmentally 
managed money market all fall 
into this category. The social eco- 
nomic purpose of regulation was 
to offset and cancel the effect of 
monopoly because it was an un- 
avoidable by-product of the per- 
fectly sound idea of having one 
utility enterprise occupying a 
single market. We wanted the 
operational and investment econ- 


a Se - —— 


‘... the most radical change 


in transformer design 


in fifty years!’ 


door’’ type power plant in the colder portions of the 


A second is already in building. 


Similarly, PP&L is among the leaders in adapting 
electronic equipment in many phases of its business. 
And promotional effort has been broadened from ap- 


pliance promotion to broad business development. 


. + has 


We believe that only through PROGRESS can 
we effectively meet our customers’ increasing necds, 
attract and retain competent people and maintain 
investor confidence. 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 





ard as such in utility regulation. 
At best that standard would be, 
by reference to all economic prin- 
ciples, present marginal cost with 
opportunity for the superior pro- 
ducer to share in his achievement, 
to be rewarded for the superior 
economy of his productivity. 


Economic Utility Rates 


The competitive current mar- 
ginal cost standard would be an 
enlightened substitute for the 
aboriginal past cost standard as a 
guide to regulation and a stand- 
ard of social economy, for utility 
rates are prices even like other 
prices. They are not exempt from 
the economic standards of what a 
price should be and what a price 
should do merely because they 
are utility prices. Utility rates as 
prices may of course be viewed 
with cupidity from the standpoint 
of enterprise because they are a 
source of the revenue needed to 
continued solvency. They may be, 
and in fact are, viewed with cu- 
pidity by the consumer since they 
are a reduction of his purchasing 
power for alternative goods. Both 
of these approaches have in some 
respects been over - emphasized. 
At least, I would say, that public 
utility rates as prices should be- 
gin to be viewed from the stand- 
point of the social economy as a 
whole, which means they should 
be tested as to how well they per- 


form the function of prices, how. 


well they are operating to achieve 
economic equilibrium and maxi- 
mum utilization of social re- 
sources while at the same time 
giving the consumers the lowest 
rates under which in fact, the 
most vital factor in our whole 
system of spontaneous economic 
interdependence, initiative and 
enterprise, can earn a truly com- 
pensatory return. The economic 
ends of society as a whole are 
finally and financially more im- 
portant than the subsidiary inter- 
ests of buyer and seller. 


The basic approach and the de- 
tailed procedure of the contem- 
porary regulatory process is 
oriented to the ideas of the eco- 
nomic class conflict and not so- 
cial economy. The flow of utility 
income, which is the ever essen- 
tial basis of utility credit and its 
command over capital, is there- 
fore at best precarious and 
spite of the amazing technical ef- 
ficiency and solid economic ac- 
ceptance of the service. What 
would most secure and establish 
utility credit and make solid the 
third basis of the flow of future 
income would be a change in the 
conception of regulation from 
class conflict policeman to social 
economic statesmanship. 

For a highly capitalistic indus- 
try, under legal compulsion to ex- 
pand with the coming “population 
explosion” and with what we hope 
will also be a continued rise in 
our standard of economic well- 
being, the maintenance of good 
credit is of paramount enterprise 
and social importance. 

The prime requisite of good 
utility credit is a prospective flow 
of income sufficient in the first 
place to attract the equity capital 
under a conservative capital 
structure and sufficient in the 
second place to allow investors a 
chance to realize that prospective 
rate of return which in fact in- 
duced them to supply the needed 


capital. Realization of expecta- 
tions must some time follow or 
the will to believe and the hope 
of reward may yet so deteriorate 
as to impair even the best of 
credit. 

Any widespread failure of util-. 
ity equity investors eventually to 
realize the return - expectation- 
rate, which in fact induced them 
to supply the risk capital, will 
work havoc with the present high- 
level credit of the electric utility 
industry and prejudice the indus- 
try’s capacity to raise the un- 
paralleled volume of capital that 
will be needed and continue to be 
needed to finance an unprecedent- 
ed and long continuing expansion. 

The technological basis of elec- 
tric utility income is solidly es- 
tablished; the economic basis is 
firmly part of the very web and 
woof of our present industrial 
system. The area of recurring 
concern is the legal basis as re- 
flected by regulatory climate and 
publie policy. This is the vulner- 
able front. 

Particularly essential to the 
successful financing of this indus- 
try’s public responsibility to serve 
ever larger numbers in an ever 
larger way. is the regulatory 
recognition of the fact that this 
industry is a business and will 
only thrive well in an environ- 
ment hospitable to business enter- 
prise. To this end there is re- 
quired early regulatory recogni- 
tion of the end for a rate-of-pos- 
sible-return which will induce 
business enterprise at its best and 
investor assumption of the haz- 
ards of ever-more progress rather 
than a mechanistically derived 
cost of capital basis for a mere 
subsistence wage of capital. 


New Lee Higginson Branch 


KALAMAZOO, Mich. — Lee 
Higginson Corporation has opened 
an office in the Hanselman Build- 
ing under the management of 
Robert H. Reagan. 


Western Secs. Office 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. — 
Western Securities, Inc. has 
opened a branch office at 109 
North Walker under the direction 
of Lester E. Johnson. 


All-State Properties 


FLORAL PARK, N. Y.— All- 
State Properties, Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 30 Verbena 
Avenue to engage in a securities 
business. 


New Rotan, Mosle Office 


VICTORIA, Tex.—Rotan, Mosle 
& Co. has opened a branch office 
at 111 South Liberty Street under 
the direction of Halbert A. Abshier, 
Jr. 


A. F. Haslam Opens 


EL DORADO, Ark.—A. F. Has- 
lam is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 511 West 
Main Street. 


- First Monticello Corp. 

MONTICELLO, N. Y.— First 
Monticello Corporation has been 
formed with offices at 217 Broad- 
way to engage in a securities bus- 
iness. 


Hamilton Investors Plan 


JAMAICA, N. Y.—Hamilton In- 
vestors Plan, Inc. has been formed 
with offices at 80-23 164th Street, 
to engage in a securities business. 


Chester Harris Co. Opens 


Chester Harris & Co. has been 
formed with offices at 64 Wall 
Street, New York City, to engage 
in a securities business. ners 
are Martin Chester Harris and 
Ira D. Harris. 


Forms Harwood Securities 


Edith Harwood is conducting a 
securities business from offices at 
151 East 38th Street, New York 
City, under the firm name of Har 
wood Securities Co. ~ 
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Status of Atomic Power 
And a Look at the Future 


and two additional projects are 
in the planning stage. Utility 
company expenditures on these 15 
projects will amount to more than 
$540 million, exclusive of excess 
operation and maintenance costs 
over equivalent costs of conven- 
tional power. Such excess costs 
may, over a period of years, ap- 
proach a substantial portion of 
excess capital costs. These addi- 
tional post-construction operation 
and maintenance costs are fre- 
quently not recognized in evaluat- 
ing the overall contribution by 
our industry to nuclear progress. 

Details on the projects under- 
way in the industry and a sum- 
mary of dollar expenditures are 
shown in the accompanying data. 

A large number of utilities are 
also participating in 11 other nu- 
clear research, development and 
study projects, involving substan- 
tial expenditures. Some of these 
will undoubtedly lead to addi- 
tional reactor construction proj- 
ects. 

As of year-end 1958, total util- 
ity company expenditures in these 
and the previously - mentioned 
projects amounted to $130 million 
with 131 utilities participating. A 
listing of the participating com- 
panies in each of the 26 projects is 
shown herein. 

During the year, a proposal was 
made to the AEC by the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company and the 
newly-formed High Temperature 
Reactor -Development Associates 
to design, construct and operate a 
30,000-40,000 Kw (electrical) high 
temperature, helium-cooled, 
graphite moderated nuclear 
power plant at Peach Bottom, Pa. 
The project has been accepted by 
AEC as a basis for negotiations. 

General Public Utilities Corpo- 
ration also announced that it 
would construct a 5,000 Kw (elec- 
trical) developmental water type 
reactor at the Saxton, Pa., gener- 
ating station of its subsidiary, 
Pennsylvania Electric Company. 

In December, 1958, Pennsyl- 
vania Power and Light Company 
and Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration advised the AEC that after 
three years of research and de- 
velopment work on the single- 
region slurry homogeneous re- 
actor, they did’ not think it 
technically feasible to construct 
their proposed large scale homo- 
geneous reactor without the 
development and operation of a 
prototype plant. This resulted in 
the cancellation of the project 
(PAR). 

During the year research and 
development work continued on 
the recently inaugurated Caro- 
linas Virginia and East Central 
Nuclear-Florida West Coast proj- 
ects, now under coritract with the 
AEC. Detailed design work com- 
menced during the year on the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
plant lecated at Humboldt Bay, 
Calif., as well as on the nuclear 
superheater plant of the Northern 
States Power Company to be built 
at Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


Major construction work on the 
large scale Dresden plant at 
Joliet, Ill., the Enrico Fermi plant 
at Monroe, Mich., the Yankee 
plant at Rowe, Mass., and the 
Indian Point, N. Y., plant con- 
tinued toward completion and 
operation in 1960 in the case of 
the first three plants and 1961 
for Indian Point. 


—_— 
1A panel of representatives of four 
major industry oe. ane the 


convention with p The 
pesiecte 2 and the _——- Soelees were: cre: INDIAN 


‘ what Vice-President, 
Sool VE Edison Co. of New York; 
YANKEE: R. J. Coe, Vice-President, 
Yankee Atomic Electric Co.; DRESDEN: 
R. G. Le Clair, 


Manager of Research & 

wealth Edison Co.; 
and ENRICO FERMI, H. A. Wagner, 
my of System ‘Development, De- 
treit son Co. 


Valuable operating experience 
was obtained by the electric utili- 
ties participating in the three op- 
erating power reactor projects 
located at Vallecitos, Calif., at 
Santa Susana, Calif., and at Ship- 
pingport, Pa. 

This, in essence, is the status 
and progress on the industry pro- 
gram in nucelar power today.! 


Recent Developments in 
Washington 


Within the last six or eight 
months, both the AEC and the 
Joint Committee Staff of the Con- 
gress established proposed objec- 
tives of national atomic power 
efforts and program steps to reach 
the objectives. Both sets of objec- 
tives are similar, and briefly are: 
(1) to achieve and demonstrate 
economic nuclear vower in 10 
years in the United States; (2) 
to assist friendly nations now 
having high energy costs to 
achieve competitive levels before 
that time; (3) to maintain U. S. 
world leadership in the peaceful 
applications of atomic energy. 

Both proposed programs called 
for strong leadership and techni- 
cal direction by the AEC. To 
bring this about, the Joint Com- 
mittee staff program envisioned 
government assumptién of re- 
sponsibility for construction of re- 
actor experiments and prototypes 
with participation in this phase 
by industry only in exceptional 
cases. Private ownership of nu- 
clear facilities was anticipated 
mainly for second generation, 
commerical size nuclear power 
plants. 

During the year, the AEC had 
demonstrated their intention to 
exercise stronger leadership and 
technical direction by announcing 
the policy whereby they would 
specify to private industry the 
types of reactors to be built with 
government assistance, Thereto- 
fore the initiative had rested 
largely with industry to propose 
reactor projects for inclusion in 
the Power Demonstration Reactor 
Progam and, thereby, qualify for 
government aid. In order to en- 
courage participation by industry 
in the building of promising 
prototype reactors, the AEC en- 
dorsed capital subsidy as an ad- 
ditional form of financial assist- 
ance. 

The technical phases of the two 
proposed programs differed some- 
what as to the recommended 
sizes and types of reactor projects. 
The Joint Committee staff pro- 
gram included a list of experi- 
mental, prototype and large scale 
reactors to be studied, developed 
and possibly built. The AEC on 
the other hand emphasized the 
building of reactor experiments 
and prototypes rather than large 
scale plants as the quickest, least 
costly course toward achieving the 
program objectives. It also placed 
greater emphasis on the impor- 
tance of breeder type reactors. 

It was against this background 
that the Congressional hearings 
on the development, state and 
growth of atomic energy convened 
in February of this year. Chair- 
man McCone of the AEC, in pre- 
senting the Commission’s program 
for nuclear power development, 
reported that “efforts during the 
past five years have paid off in 
remarkable progress.” He went on 
to say that “we have had a good 
program, both in terms of techni- 

cal progress and in terms of par- 
ticipation and cooperation of in- 
dustry.” 

The AEC continued to advocate 
positive and vigorous leadership 
in all phases of the program. In 
the research and development 
phase, the Commission would 
make full use of the technical 





staffs of its own laboratories al- 
though they also stated their in- 
tention to call on all segments 
of industry which could make 
substantial contributions. 

In the prototype construction 
program, the AEC would deter- 
mine desirable reactor types, sizes, 
designs and schedules for con- 
struction to meet their program 
objectives. The AEC would spec- 
ify to industry the desirable 
prototype reactor projects which 
would qualify for government 
assistance. Financial assistance 
would be offered to cover capital 
costs in excess of conventional 
plant costs, if such authority 
were approved by Congress. How- 
ever, such financial assistance was 
not to exceed 50% of the nuclear 
plant costs up to the bus bar, nor 
to reduce the capital cost to in- 
dustry below the equivalent cost 
of a conventional plant. 


Emphasizes Commercial 
Development 4 


In the statement presented on 
behalf of the Edison Electric 
Institute, we endorsed the major 
objectives of the long range na- 
tional program proposed for nu- 
clear power development. How- 
ever, we recommended an 
additional objective which has not 
received adequate consideration to 
date, that is, to bring the devel- 
opment of atomic power as soon 
as possible and as nearly as pos- 
sible within the framework of 
commercial development of con- 
ventional energy resources. It is 
our position that healthy ultimate 
utilization of atomic energy will 
only take place with electric 
power companies, manufacturers 
of equipment and other related 
industries working together, with- 
out the requirements of special 
restrictions, special forms of as- 
sistance, and the extent of direc- 
tion by government which pres- 
ently exist during the transition 
period to economic nuclear power. 


It is obvious to our industry that 
while the program currently un- 
derway in the United States is 
progressing at a rate which is both 
substantial and adequate on the 
basis of domestic considerations, 
foreign policy objectives may re- 
quire additional efforts. However, 
such additional efforts are a col- 
lective responsibility of all seg- 
ments of the economy. The elec- 
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tric power companies recognize 
their responsibility in these efforts 
and will continue to make avail- 
able to the fullest extent possible 
their resources in experience, or- 
ganization and financial support 
to help achieve the nation’s for- 
eign policy objectives in nuclear 
power development. 


But, we pointed out that broad 
scale industry participation in ex- 
panded programs to meet the 
nation’s foreign policy objectives 
will require substantial participa- 
tion, both financial and otherwise 
by the Federal Government. Such 
assistance is both desirable and 
necessary, inasmuch as it is in 
support of an objective important 
to the entire nation rather than 
for the benefit of any one group. 
The principle of Federal financial 
aid to promote international ob- 
jectives has abundant precedent 
for such aid in nuclear power 
development. 


With regard to the role of gov- 
ernment in technical aspects of 
nuclear power development, it is 
our industry position that during 
the transition period to competi- 
tive nuclear power, the AEC will 
have an important part to play 
in virtually all aspects of reactor 
development. However, we ad- 
vocate that that role should be a 
transitional one with such re- 
sponsibility transferred to indus- 
try as soon as practicable. 

The AEC’s role in reactor devel- 
opment over the near term should 
be in the areas of investigating 
promising reactor concepts, spon- 
soring research and development, 
and constructing and operating 
reactor experiments and prototype 
reactors. AEC ownership should 
not extend beyond the stage of 
such reactor experiments or 
prototypes at Commission installa- 
tions. It is basically undesirable 
for government to own reactors 
on utility systems, public or pri- 
vate, such as was provided for on 
public and cooperative power sys- 
tems in the so-called second round 
invitation of the Power Demon- 
stration Reactor Program. 


In a free enterprise economy, 
as a matter of principle, there 
is no proper place for government 
furtherance of public power, 
atomic or conventional, with fi- 
nancial assistance or other aid. 


BALTIMORE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


Serving one of America’s great industrial centers 


In 1958, when business throughout the 
United States was at depressed levels, 


of new gas business con- 


tracted for by our industrial and com- 
mercial customers was greater than the 
record-breaking total of 1957, and the 
new electric industrial and commercial 
business was second only to the record 
total of 1956. 

Mid-Maryland, the 2300-square mile 
territory served by Baltimore Gas and 
Electric Company, comprises a rapidly 
expanding industrial, 
dential, and port area, with Baltimore the 
hub. Future growth—population and busi- 


commercial, resi- 


ness expansion—is expected to continue 
at a rate appreciably above the national 


average. 





Dividends paid on the Common Stock 
continuously since 1970. 
Always earned—never reduced. 

































































































ating facilities are ic 1 

power genera : 

be utilized at the oy a 
Hence, in carrying out 


gram deemed to, m 
established objectives, the re SE 


tive roles of government and in-. 
dustry should be so conceived and 
administered as to maximize par-- 
ticipation in the ownership 
facilities by industry. Proje 
proposed by the AEC invol 
either prototype or su 
reactors should be submitted to 
industry to be constructed, owned 
and operated by industry, with 
sufficient government financiak 
assistance provided to bring ie) 
about. 

Likewise, projects initiated 
industry should be given equ 
consideration for government as-. 
sistance with projects proposed by 
the AEC because the interest of 
industry should itself be a sig- 
nificant test of any reactor’s com<~ 
petitive promise. Any reactor 
selected by industry will be tested 
against industry’s standard of 
reliable and economic operation, 


To date, electric power compa- 
nies have invested in nuclear 
power projects amounts substan— 
tially in excess of the equivalent 
costs of conventional plants for 
both AEC proposed and unsolic- 
ited proposals, thus reducing the 
required expenditure of govern= 
ment funds. 


The Future 


What is the outlook for the year 
ahead in nuclear power develop- 
ment? The AEC has submitted to 
the Joint Committee a bill author= 
izing a program which calls for 
the construction by the govern- 
ment of four relatively small 
scale reactors. One is an experi-~ 
mental organic cooled power re-— 
actor to be built at a Commission 
installation. The second, an ex- 
perimental low temperature proc- 


Continued on page 34 
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Status of Atomic Power 
And a Look at the Future 


ess heat reactor, would also be 
built at a Commission site. The 
third proposed reactor is a boiling 
water prototype, which, as an 
alternative to construction by the 
Commission, will be offered to 
private, public or cooperative 
power organizations for construc- 
tion and ownership by the organ- 
ization in a cooperative arrange- 
ment with the AEC. The AEC 
proposes, in addition to research 
and development assistance, to 
provide financial assistance to- 
ward capital costs not to exceed 
50% of the capital cost of the 
plant. , 

The fourth, a proposed small 
power reactor, as an alternative 
to Commission construction at an 
AEC site, may be built by the 
Commission under an arrange- 
ment with a cooperative or pub- 
licly-owned organization. The 
arrangement proposed would be 
similar to those under which the 
Piqua, Ohio, Municipal plant, the 
Elk River, Mich., REA plant, and 
the Nebraska Consumers Public 
Power Project are being built, 
whereby the AEC would own the 
reactor and sell steam to the 
cooperative or publicly owned 
organization. 

Provision is made in the pro- 
posed legislation both for research 
and development assistance for 
the HTRDA-Philadelphia Elec- 
tric gas-cooled reactor project as 
well as funds for the construction 
of the government-owned and 
operated gas-cooled reactor based 
on a design study authorized by 
the Congress and completed last 
year by Kaiser Engineers. 

To provide research and de- 
velopment assistance in support of 
unsolicited proposals from the 
utility industry, there is proposed 
the sum of $5 million. In intro- 
ducing the AEC proposed bill in 
the U. S. Senate, Joint Commit- 
tee Chairman Anderson stated 
that “we and some of our col- 
leagues on the Committee have 
some serious reservations as to 
the adequacy of the program, 
projects and policies recom- 
mended.” Reviewing the program, 
he stated that the Joint Commit- 
tee will want to consider author- 
izing additional projects, including 
one or two experimental proto- 
type reactors for construction by 
the AEC on their sites, also an 
organic-cooled prototype in the 
50,006-100,000 Kw electric size. 

With respect to established re- 
actor types, Chairman Anderson 
has said that consideration may 
be given to authorizing assistance 
for private construction of one 
or two reactors in the 75,000 to 
150,000 Kw electric size. Also, he 
said the Committee may -wish to 
consider an additional plant of 
20,000-60,000 Kw electric for 
construction and ownership by 
the AEC in cooperation with a 
municipal organization or other 
public body. 


Conclusion 


_ The past year can be summa- 
rized as one in which our industry 
program in nuclear power devel- 
opment continued to show vigor- 
ous progress and further expan- 
sion. The panel report on the four 
large scale projects dramatically 
points up progress in projects 
un ay. New undertakings, 
such ag the Philadelphia Electric- 
HTRDA advanced gas-cooled re- 
actor is tangible evidence of 
further expansion of the program. 
Additional industry projects now 
under consideration may be ex- 
« pected to be undertaken in the 
year ahead. 

The year saw further resolution 
of some of the difficult and com- 
plex problems involved in draft- 


‘R. E. Ginna, 


ing long range objectives mu- 
tually acceptable to the AEC, and 
the Congress. There were re- 
peated suggestions of broadening 
the forms of government financial 
assistance to our industry as well 
as growing emphasis on construc- 
tion of small scale and prototype 
reactors. 

However, the importance has 
been lost sight of in government 
that any nuclear program which 
may be adopted must make maxi- 
mum use of the cost cutting in- 
centives and initiative of industry 
as well as ownership of facilities 
by industry, if the program is to 
succeed in achieving the objec- 
tives at minimum cost and within 
the nation’s normal business 
framework. 

These basic fundamentals have 
become obscured because of the 
birth and early development of 
nuclear power in a cloud of se- 
crecy and government monopoly. 
This beginning, however, should 
not dictate its ultimate develop- 
ment. For there is nothing special 
about nuclear power that requires 
its future development outside the 
framework of our free enterprise 
type of business system, notwith- 
standing the claims of advocates 
of public power and government 
monopoly who would have 
America believe this. 

The sooner there is widespread 
recognition of the basic funda- 
mentals in the case, the sooner 
the nation will reach the objec- 
tives it has set for itself. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Members of 
the Edison Electric Institute Com- 
mittee on Atomic Power are as 
follows: 


E. L. Lindseth (Chairman), Presi- 
dent, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co. 

J. K. Busby, President, Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Co. 


W. L. Cisler, President, The De- 
troit Edison Co. 


W. J. Clapp, President, Florida 
Power Corp. 

C: B. Delafield, Vice-President, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc. 


E. H. Dixon, President, Middle 
South Utilities, Inc. 

P. A. Fleger, Chairman of the 
Board, Duquesne Light Co. 


G. M. Gadsby, Chairman of the 
Board, Utah Power & Light Co. 


Chairman of the 
ae. Rochester Gas & Electric 
0. 


A. §S. King, President, Northern 
States Power Co. 


J. W. McAfee, President, Union 
Electric Co. 


Cc. B. McManus, Chairman of the 
Board, The Southern Co. 


I. L. Moore, President, New Eng- 
land Electric System. 


R. G. Rincliffe, President, Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. 


Philip Sporn, President, American 
Electric Power Co. 


J. B. Thomas, President, Texas 
Electric Service Co. 








Details of Projects and 
Participating Companies 
On Facing Page 


See facing page for a descrip- 
tion of the various private 
nuclear power projects and the 
companies participating therein. 
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ELECTRIC UTILITY CCMPANY PARTICIPATION IN NUCLEAR POWER DEVELOPMENT 
PIANTS IN OPERATION 











Electrical Estimated Cost 
Name of Participating Capacity of Owner of Operator of to Utility In 
Utility Co & Plant Type of Reactor Plent-Kwe Reactor Reactor Organizatéon retion 
(1) sne Light Co Pressurized Water €0,000(a) Atomic Energy Duquesne $25,081,000) Dec, 1957 
Shippingport) Commission Light Co ‘ 
(2) Pacific Ges & Electric Co oiling Water-Prototype 5,(00 General General 572,000(c} Oct, 1957 
(Vallecitos) for Dresden unit Electric Co Electric Co 
(3) Southern California Edicor. Sodium Graphite 7,500 Atomic Energy Atomics 1}573,C00{e) Jul, 1957 
Co International 


= fy 


Commission 
(Sante Susana) 


ity, ultimate of 100,000 Kw gross expectea. 


Initial net 
of thé plant and the site, 


Includes $20.08 million for the conventionel portion 
and $5 million toward cost of reactor. ' 
(c) For turboegenerator portion. 


ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANY PARTICIPATION IN MUCLEAR POWER 
PLANTS UNTER CCKSTRUCTION, IESIGN, OR CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS 


Capacity of Plant 





In 
Name of Organization Est Cost to Operation 



































and Plat (a) Type of Reactor Kw Electric Location Utility Org By 
(4) Commonvealth Edison Co « Boiling Water “80,000 Near Joliet, $51,000,000 1960 
Nuclear Power Group, Inc Dlinois _ 
(Dresden) 
(5) Consolidated Edison Co of NY Pressurized Water 275,000° Indian Point, NY 100,000,000 19€2 
(Indian Point) Thorium Converter 
(6) Northern States Power Co « Controlled recirculation 66,000 . * Sioux Falls, SD 22,800,000 1962 
Central Utilities Atomic boiling water with in- 
Power Acsociates ternal nuclear super- 
, (Pathfinder) heater 
(7) Pacific Gas & Electric Co Advanced Boiling 50,000(b) Eureke, Calif 20,000,000 1962 
(Humboldt Bay) Water 
(8) PRDC-Detroit Edison Co Fast Breeder 100,000 Monroe, Mich 78,000,000 19€0 
(Enrico Fermi) 
(9) Yankee Atomic Electric Co Pressurized Water- 134,000 Rowe, Mees 57,000,000 1960 
(Yankee) Stainless Steel Clad 
fuel elements 
(10) Carolines Virginia Nuclear Pressurized Water - 17,000 Parr, So Car 28,000,000 19€2 
Power Associates pressure tube, heavy 
(Parr Shoals) water moderated 
(11) East Central Nuclear Group Gas Cooled, 50,000 Florida West 34, B9E, 00° 1963 
Florida West Coast Nuclear Gp Heavy Water Moderated Coast Area 
(12) Philadelphia Electric Co - High Temperature, 30,000-40, 000 Peach Bottom, Pa $24,500,000(¢) 1963 
High Temperature Reactor Helium Cooled, 
Development Associates, Inc Graphite Moderated 
(13) General Public Utilities Water type 5,000 Saxton, Pa £,250,000 1961 (est) 
Corp System (Saxton) 
iotes; (a) Utility company members of respective groups are shown in Appendix I. 
(bv) Guaranteed. 60,000 Kw expected. 
(c) Construction of plant is on a fixed price contract. 
ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANY PARTICIPATION IN IUCLEAR POWER [EVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS IN PLANNING STAGES 
In 
Capacity of Plant Est Cost to Operation 
Name of Organization Type of Reactor Kw Electric Location Utility Ore By 
(14) New England Electric system Not yet selected over 200,000. New England aia "60's 
(15) Pacific Gas & Electric Co Not yet selected 200, 000 California 
ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES BY ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANIES FOR NUCLEAR POW2R:UEVELOPMENT (a) 
1955 end 
earlier 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Expenditures for 
Plants (b) $10,993,000 $25,361,C00 $33,348,000 $ 50,112, Co $105,913, C00 $ 69,076,£00 
Other Expenditures (c) 2,041,000" 1,592,000 2,620,000 1,816,000 4, 940, 00C 11,047,000 
Total ty Years 13,034,000 26,953,000 35,968, 000 54,928, C00 110, 853,00 100,123,000 
Cumilative 13,034, C00 39,987, 000 ‘75,955 7000 130,883, C00 241,736,000 341,859,000 


Notes: (a) Faced en information cbtained from the major nuclear power groups and previcus surveys mele by 


Edison Electric Institute. 


(b) Estimate cf expenditures ty electric utility crganizations for the following plants in operation, 
under constructien.cr contract, including accompanying research and development work, tut exclusive 
of cperating costs. : 


Humboldt Bey 


Sante Susana Dresden Yankee 
Shippingport Indign Point Enrico Fermi Parr Shoals 
Vallecitos Pathfinder 


(c) Includes expenditures ty individual companies end groups «f companies for nuclear power stuiy, 
research, and development. These figures do nct include expenditures asscciated with eny of the 


Frcjects listed in (b) above. Includes in this category are the fallowing grours: 


Atomic Fower Development Associates 

Atomic Power Engineering Group 

East Central Nuclear Group 

Florida West Coast Nuclear Group 

High Temperature Reactor Development Associates 
Nuclear Power Group 


Pacific Northwest Power Co Group 
Pennsylvania Fower & Light Co Project 
(up to time ef cancellation) 
Picneer Service & Engineering Grcup 
Rocky Mountein-Pacific Nuclear Research Group 2 
Southwest. Atomic Energy Associateg 
Texas Atcmic Energy Research Assceiates 
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Electric Utility Company Participation in Nuclear 
Power Development 


(Status as of March 15, 1959) 


Plants in Operation 


(1) The Shippingport Atomic Power Station, which is jointly owned by the Atemic Energy 
Commission and the Duquesne Ligit Company, was constructed as a part of the AEC -Reactor 
Development Program. Westinghcuse Electric Corporation desioned and built the nuclear part of 
the station ender constructicn with the AEC. 

Construction of Shippingport was initiated in September 1954 and completed the fatter part 
of 1957. On Dec. 23, 1957 a full 60,000 Kw. of electric energy—the station’s expected initial 
capecity—was generated and fed into the Duquesne Light Company system. 

The plant was continued in preliminary operations until July 1, 1958 when the AEC and the 
comp2ny concluded that sufficient tests had been conducted to demonstrate that the operating 
characteristics of the station were satisfactory for safe extended cperation. Subsequently, the plant 
has been operated for long periods at full desian power, demonstrating its use and reliability as 
a generatine unit. Additionally, the plant has been used for the conduct of a test procram 
prescribed by the AEC. Early in 1959 a training program on the operation of Siippingport will 
begin for representatives of domestic and forcign operations. 

the Diquesne Light Company provided the site, the conventional part of the station, and 
conirib sted $5,020,000 toward tie cost of the nuclear part. The company is orcratiag the entire 
piant, including the reacicr, ana is purchasing the steam from the AEC at a price substantially 
hicher than the cost of steam produced at the company’s conventional! plants. When the AEC 
selected Duguesne Light’s bid, it estimated that Duauesne’s participation in the Shippingport 
project would reduce the government’s share of the cost by about $30,000,000. Through 1958, 
Duquesne has spent $25.0 million for construction of this station. 

(2) The Vallecitos nuclear reactor plant in California, a joint project of the Generai Electric 
Company and the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, was started in 1956. It was completed and 
began feeding elctricity into the Pacific Gas & Electiic Company lines the latter part of 1957. 
This pilot plant for the large-scale Dresden nuclear power plant now under construction is the 
first cntirely investor-financed nuclear power reactor project to be completed in the world. The 
Pacific ~Sas & Electric Company furnished the turbo-generator facilities and the General Electric 
Coripzny the reactor. 

(3) The sedium reacter experiment is a part of the AEC’s reactor develonment program. It 
was designed, constructed and is being operated for the AEC by Atomics International. The 
Sou.horn Catifernia Edison Company installed and is operating the steam electric plant at a cost 
to date of $1,573,000 -and is puichasing the heat energy developed by the reactor for 45 cents 
per million BTU. 

vhe plant wes initially placed in operation in July 1937. Of major importance in this project 
is the company’s endeavor to develop a liquid metal to water steam generator, vital to the 
successful generation cf electrical energy from all types of sodium cooled reactors. 

Although the outlet sodium temperature of the reactor system has not been brought up to 
the full design temperature as yet, the operation of the steam generator and entire steam elec- 
tric plant has been stable and good. 

The plant has now been in operation over 2,000 hours and, in addition to withstanding and 
giving a gocd operating performance under 30 planned and accidental scrams, it has capably 
met ali othcr experimental requirements of the reactor. — 


Plants Under Construction, Design or Contract Negotiations 


(4) The Dresden nuciear power station is a project of Commonwealth Edison Company with the 
cocperation of Nuclear Power Gioup, Inc. Major construction on the 180,000 Kw. (electric) dua! 
cycle boiling water reactor, located 50 miles fiom Chicago, Ill., was siarted in June 1957. This 
plant, privately financed, is being built by General Electric Company, with Bechtel Corporation as 
subcontractor, for a contract price cf $45,000,000. In addition, overheads and site costs will he 
something c-cr $6,000 000. The contract calls for completion by Dec. 7, 1960. Construction is 
proceeding aiicad of schedule and the project is expected to be ready for operation oy the 
middie of 1960 

(5) The Indian Point nuclear power p@ant is. being financed and constructed by Consolidated 
Edison Company ef New York, Inc. Foundation work and erection of the containment sphere is 
essentially complete and other major construction work is well under way. The plant is expected 
to te completed by 1961. 

(6) The Pathfinder project is a joint undertaking of the Northein States Power Company and 
Central Utilities Atomic Power Associates. Ia 1957 a contract was signed with the AEC for the 
research, development and construction of this prosect under the third round of the Power Demon- 
stration Reactor Prouwram. The plart will be located on the Big Sioux River near Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. It is scheduled to be in operation in 1962. The plant, which will be owned and 
operated by Northern States Power Company, is expected to cest a total of approximately $33.1 
million inciucing research and development work. The AEC will contribute the equivalent of $10.3 
million toward the cost of this project in the form cf research and development work. 

(7) The Faeific Gas & Electric. Company is. undertaking the development and constructicn of a 
60,000 Kw. advanced boiling water reactor at Eureka, Calif. This project, scheduled for criticality 
on July 1, 1962, is te be financed entirely with investor funds, including research and development. 
Bechtel Corporation will design and construct the plant on a reguiar commercial contract basis. 
General Electric Company will supply the nuclear and electrical equipment. The total cost of the 
project is estimated to he $20,000,000. Detailed design was started in September 1958 and field 
construction « scheduled to start in April 1960. 

(8) The Enrico Fermi plant is sponsored the Power Reactor Development Company and The 
Detroit Edisoy Company. Atomic Power Development Associates, Inc. is performing research and 
develop nent and furnnishina the reactor design for the project. Major consiruction began in 
August cf 1956 ard is proceeding on schedule toward completion in late 1960. Cost of this plant 
to the utility organization concerned is expected to be over $78 million. The AEC is contributing 
the equivalent of $4.45 million toward this project, deing constructed as part of the AEC First 
Round fower Demonstration Reactor Program, in the form of research and development work. 

(9) The Yankee Atemic Electric Company is building a 134,000 Kw. (electric) pressurized 
water reactor at Rowe, Mass., using stainless steel! clad uranium oxide fuel elements. The building 
to house the turbo-generator has been erected, the concreie shielding for the reactor has heen 
completed anc the 125 ft. vapor container sphere is under erection. Work is well underway in 
the mznufacturers’ plants on fabrication of the nuclear reactor vessel and components and on the 
conventicna! generating equipment. The plant is expected to be in operation in 1960. The project, 
being undertaken as part ef the Power Demonstration Reactor Program, is cxpected to cost about 
$50 million. Total requirements to be financed are calculated at $57 million, including cost of 
the initial core. In addition, the AEC is contributing the equivalent of $5 million in the form of 
research and development wei< toward the cost of this project. 


(10) The Carolinas Virginia. Nuclear Power Associates, Inc., formed in 1956, made a proposal 
to the AES in August of 1957 under the third round of the Power Demonstration Reactor 
Program for «he Uevelopment and construction of a heavy water moderated and cccled pressure 
tube“ seactor’ auclear power plant. The proposal was accepted as the basis for contractual 
arrangemenis by the AEC im May 1958. The proposed plant, having a design capacity of abcut 
17,000 K~. (net electrical), is scineduled for’ completion in mid-1962. A sii> of Parr, South Caro- 
lina, -has been stlected for its location. The Associates, under the proposed agreement, would pay 
estimated cavital costs of abdut $22 million. the, cost of operating the plant will bring the total 
CVNPA expenditure to atout $28 million. Total estimated costs to the AEC would be about 
$146 millicr 

(14) in December of 1957 a proposal .was made-to the AEC by East Central Nuclear Group- 
Florida -West Coast Nuclear Group (ECNG-FWCNG) for the development and constriction of an 
advanced heavy water moderated gas-cooled pressure tube reactor nuclear power plant under the 
third round of the Power Demonstration Reactor Program. Construction of the proposed 5000 
Kw. (electric) reactor, to be located in the Florida West Coast area, would be scheduled for 
completion by mid-1963. The proposal was accepted as the basis for contractual arrangements by 
the AEC in February 1958, subject to enactment of the necessary authorization and appropriation 
legislation. On being so advised, ECNG-FWCNG determined to initiate the research and develop- 
ment. immediately, with the understanding that it was doing so at its own risk pending considera- 
tion of the iegisiation and negotiation of a contract with AEC. The necessary legislation was 
adopted in August 1958. Negotiations covering the contract between ECNG-FWCNG and AEC are 
in the finat stages. The research and development program has gone forward steadily since 
February 1958 and approximately $670,000 had been spent as of Feb. 15, 1959. 


(12) In Wowember 1956 a proposal was made in response to an invitation from the AEC by 
Philadetohia Electric Company in cooperation with the newly organized on-profit High Temperature 
Reactor Deveicpment Associates, Inc. to design, coustruct and operate a prototype high temperature 
helium-coolec, craphite moderated nuclear power plant. The proposal calis for cperation of a 
30,000-40,000 Kw. (eiectric) nuclear plant on the Philadelphia Electric Company system in 1963. 
Construction of the plant is on a fixed price contract basis for $24.5 million. The proposal 
provides for the AEC to contribute up to a maximum of $14.5 million in aid of research and 
Gevelopment, At present the proposal is under consideration by the AEC. 


(13) The General Public Utilities Corporation System has proposed the installation of a smail 
5 !we developmental water-tyne reacter at the Saxton, Pa. generatino station of its subsidiary, 
Pennsylvania Electric Company. The reactor will be connected to existing generating equipment 
and will be used for conducting a researli and development program witn primary emphasis on 
achievement of cost reduction and increased efficiency in the use of nuclear fuel. One of the 
primary objectives of the program will be to obtain information for the design of a nuclear 
superheate: 


The project will be a cooperative effort involving the GPU System, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, and Gilbert Associates, Inc. Westinghouse will supply the reactor and associated 
equipment to the GPU System for a fixed price of $6,250,000. The GPU System will supply the 
plant site, make the existing turbine available and bear the net operating and maintenance and 
insumance cosis, estimated at approximately $2,000,000. Westinghouse will be responsible for the 
nuclear fuel requirements of the project for the first period of five years of cperation, including 
fabrication and processing costs. 


Projects in Planning Stages 


(14) The lvew England Electric System reports that it is its intention to build a large nuclear 
power plant sometime in the mid ‘60s. The exact size of the plant will depend upon the load 
Growth of the next several years. The unit, however, will be over 200 Mw. The selection of the 
reactor type will probably be made by the end of 196i. 


(15) Pacific Gas & Electric Co. reports that it is continuing to study manufacturers’ proposals 
fer a large-scate reactor and that efforts will continue to be given to the project until a 
Satisfactory conclusion is reached. The utility is hopeful that a decision on the matter can be 
made in the eg few months. At present negotiations ave underway for a suitable plant site. 
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Electric Utility Company Participation in Nuclear Power Development 


Names of Electric Utility Companies Participating in Nuclear Power 
Study, Research, Development Operating and Construction Projects 


(Status as of March 15, 1959) 


Projects in Operation ‘Projects in Planning Stages 


Duquesne Light Co. (Shippingport) New England Electric System 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (Vallecitos) Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


Southern i i 
California Edison Co. (Santa Susana) Study, R arch & Development 
Projects Under Construction, De- Groups 
sign or Contract Negotiations Atomic Power Development Associates 
Commonwealth Edison Co. Alabama Power Co. 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. 


Nuclear Power Group ; 
American Electric Power Service Corp. Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 

Central Ilinois Light Co. Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
Illinois Power Co. Connecticut Ligit & Power Co. 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Consumers Power Co. 

Delaware Power & Light Co. 


P Leo Aang ip Co. Detroit Edison Co 
onsolidat di . om , y ’ - 
mactideted =éisen Co. of Ml. Y., lac General Public Utilities Corp. 


Northern States Power Co. y ea 
Central Utilities Atomic Power Associates Gulf . ro & 
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East Central Nuclear Group (seé item 11) : ry 
Group 


Minnesota Nuclear yee 
Minnesota Power Light Co. 
Mog Statés eer Co. is 

uclear Power Group (see item 
Pacific Northwest Power Co. Group 
Mentana Power Co. 

Pacific Power & Light Co. 

Portiand General Electric Co. 
Washington Water Power Co. 


Puget Sound Utilities Council .- 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 


Rocky Mt.-Pacific Nuciear Research Group 
Arizona Public Service Co. 
California Electric Power Co. 
Pacific Power & Lighi Co. 
Portland General Electric Co. 
Public Service Co. of Coloradc 
Public Service Co. of New Mexico 
Utah Power & Light Co. 
Washingtcn Water Power Co. 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 


Southwest Atomic Energy Associates 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
Arkansas-Missouri Power Co. 
Centra! Louisiana Electric Co. 
Empire District Electric Co. 


Central Electric & Gas Co. 
Interstate Power Co. 

Iowa Power & Light Co. 

Iowa Southern Utilities Co. 
Madison Gas & Electric Co. 
Mississippi Valley Public Service Co. 
Northern States Power Co. 
Northwestern Public Service Co. 
Otter Tail Power Co. 

St. Joseph Light & Power Co. 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co. 

Kansas Power & Light Cc. F 
Louisiana Power & Light Co. = 
Mississippi Power & Light Co. 

Missouri Public Service Co. 

New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 

Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 

Southwestern Electric Power Co. 

Western Light & Telephone Co. 


Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 
Long Island Lighting Co. 
Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Mississippi Power Co. 

New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (Humboldt Bay) 
The Detroit Edison Co. 
Power Reactor Development Co. 


Potomac Electric Power Co. 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 







Texas Atomic Energy Research Foundation 
Central Power. & Light Co. 
Community Public Service Co. 
Dallas Power & Light Co. 


Alabama Power Co. 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
Consumers Power Co. 

Delaware Power & Light Co. 
Detioit Edison Co. 

Georgia Power Co. 

Guif Power Co. 

lowa-Itlinois Gas & Electric Co. 
Long Island Lighting Co. 

Mississippi Power Co. 

Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Potomac Electric Power Co. 


Atomic Power Engineering Group 


Toledo Edison Co. 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 


E! Paso Electric Co. 

Gulf States Utilities Co. 
Houston Lighting & Power Co. 
Southwestern Electric Power Co. 
Southwestern Public Service Co. 
Texas Electric Service Co. 
Texas Power & Light Co. 

West Texas Utilities Co. 


Central Illinois Public Service Corp 
Central Louisiana Electric Co. 
Ceritral Power & Light Co. 
Interstate Power Co. 

lowa-lilinois Gas & Electric Co. 
Kentucky Utilities Cc. 





Lake Superior District Power Co. *The study arrangement that San Diego «Gas & 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co. Electric Co. has with General Atomic Division of 
Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. General Dynamics Corp. will be discontinued 


Public Service Co. of Oklahoma the HTRDA project, of which San Diego 


Southwestern Electric Power Co. 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. West. Texas Utilities Co 


Toledo Edison Co. 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


i 








Electric Co. is a member, obtains Congress 
and AEC approval. 





Yankee Atomic Electric Co. 
Boston Edison Co. 
Cambridge Electric Light Co. 
Central Maine Power Co. 
Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
Connecticut Light & Power Co 
Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Montaup Electric Co. 
New Bedford Gas & Edison Light Co. 
New England Power Co. 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
Western Massachusetts Electric Co. 


Carolinas Virginia Nuclear Power Associates 
Carolina Power & Light Co 
Duke Power Co. 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 
Virginia Electric & Power Cc. 


East Central Nuclear Group 


Florida West Coast Nuclear Group 
Appalachian Power Co. 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
Dayton Power & Light Co. 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 
Indianapolis Power & Light Cc. 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 
Monongahela Power Co. 
Ohic Edison Co. 
Ohio Power Co. 
Pennsylvania Power Co. 
Potomac Efison Co. 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. 
West Penn Power Co. 
Florida Power Corp. 
Tampa Electric Co. 

Philadelphia Electric Co. 


High Temperature Reactor Devel. Associates, Inc. 
Alahama Power Co. 
Arizona Public Service Co. 
Arkansas Power & Light Cc. 
Atlantic City Eiectric Co. 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. 
California Electric Power Co. 
Centyal Illinois Electric & Gas Co. 
Central Hlinois Light Co. 
Central Iiinois Public Service Co. 
Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. 
Central Power & Light Co. 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
Delaware Power & Light Co. 
Detroit Edison Co. 
Guif Power Co. 

- Gulf States Utilities Co. 
Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd. 
Idaho Power Co. 
Illinois Power Co. 
lowa Public Service Co. 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
Kansas Power & Light Co. 
Kentucky Utilities Co. 
Louisiana Power & Light Co. 
Mississippi Power Co. 
Mississippi Power & Light Co. 
Missouri Public Service Co. 
Montana Power Co. 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 
New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Cc. 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Portland General Electric Co. 
Public Service Co. of Colorado 







Growing 
with a 

Growing 
‘State= 


Public Service Co. of New Mexico te 1958 1949 a 

Public Service Co. of Oklzhoma Customers Served 367,357 284,459 898 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co. Operating Revenues $81,417,702 $40,298,779 $41,118,923 

Soe tee pRB g bn Utility Plant (original cost) $446,525,032 $148,424,231 $298, 100,801 

St. Joseph Light & Power Co. Kilowatt-hour Sales 4,366,197,737 KWH 2,172,243,000 KWH 2,193,954,737 KWH 5 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co. System Capability 1,130,000 KW 381,674 KW 748,326 KW 


Sierra Pacific Power Co. 
Southern California Edison Co. 
Southwestern Electric Power Co. 
United Illuminating Co. 

Utah Power & Light Co. 
Washington Water Power Co. 
West Texas Utilities Co. 


General Pubiic Utilities Corp. System 


Good, Low-Cost Electric Lowice 
to More than 7OO Communities ~ 
in OF Counties in Indiana 





PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF INDIANA, INC., Plainfield, Indiena 
The Compony’s 1958 Annual Report Will Gladly Be Sent Upon Request 
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Continued from page 24 


Electric Utility Pricing 
Policies for Tomorrow 


Medallion Home Program, there 
remains the sales task of improv- 
ing the kilowatt-hour use of 37 
million existing homes. 

Experience tells us that no mat- 
ter what the level of rate is, sales 
results are obtained only as con- 
tact is made with the ultimate 
customer. The old saying is still 
true that “shoe leather has to be 
worn out and doorbells have to be 
rung” if the industry is to make 
the sales necessary to achieve 
maximum utilization of the in- 
vested dollar. Someone has to ask 
for the order. 

The major conclusions to be 
drawn from our study as a guide 
to rate making for the future, may 
be summed up thus: 

(1) Investment to serve the cus- 
tomer is increasing on a kilowatt 
and a customer basis. When we 
take into account the factors of 
depreciation, insurance and taxes 
which must go with the direct 
capital costs, it is evident that the 
rate structure will have to recog- 
mize higher charges on higher 
fixed investment and, at the same 
time, be further simplified and 
made more promotional to permit 
the sale of service in volume. 

(2) The general increase in 
operating expenses per customer 
necessitates a re-examination of 
front-end charges of the rate 
etructure, including initial charges 
and minimums, together with a 
reappraisal of pricing policies as 
to how far kilowatt and customer 
charges, which go on regardless of 
the use of the service, should be 
spread over the energy charges. 


(3) The past economies obtained 
through the use of larger, more 
efficient units which, in spite of 
constantly rising fuel prices, have 
resulted in the ability to hold the 
cost of fuel per kilowatt-hour at 
existing levels, will need to be re- 
inforced with the added protec- 
tion of provisions for fuel-price 
adjustments. It is generally agreed 
that technological improvements 
remaining in the future may not 
be able to always offset the in- 
creasing price of fuel. 

(4) Sales promotion expendi- 
tures may have to be increased if 
we are to obtain the maximum 
customer utilization of and satis- 
faction with the volume of service 
he will be receiving. Informed and 
satisfied customers are a bulwark 
to investment protection. 


(5) The annual operating costs 
for all-electric utility service in 
the all-electric home will require 
considerable customer education. 
To achieve this standard of elec- 
tric living, utility companies 


should be prepared to offer to cus- 
tomers monthly budget-payment- 
for-service plans, the same as the 
customer has available for every 
other participation that he makes 
in the American standard of 
living. 

(6) Research on load utilization 
and analyses of operations, both 
on a continuing basis, are no 
longer a luxury to be enjoyed 
only by large companies. Today 
the question is not whether to en- 
gage in such work but, rather, 
how to conduct research activity 
for maximum usefulness in sup- 
plying management with more 
precise information as an aid to 
the determinations of company 
policies and actions. 


Regulation 


If the forecasts that we have 
heard at this meeting are to be 
met and companies are to receive 
fair profits, it will be necessary to 
take a new look at regulatory 
policies. The changes to come will 
have to be evolutionary, perhaps 
sometimes on an experimental 
basis. Regulators may well be 
asked to accept proposals resting 
on good business judgment and 
economic principles which may 
not be susceptible of precise cost 
accounting proof, at least by con- 
ventional meihods. 


It has been aptly stated that the 
private utility industry is exposed 
to all of the economic forces that 
affect other businesses, and, in ad- 
dition, the utility business has the 
added risk of the complexities and 
political implications of regula- 
tion. 

I believe that much can be done 
to improve the utility companies’ 
regulatory relations. We should 
seek to broaden regulatory con- 
tacts and inquiries beyond the ac- 
counting control level. We should 
better inform regulators as to the 
investment and policy problems 
that confront companies ii cus- 
tomers are to have adequate serv- 
ice under our profit system. 

In the recent U. S. Supreme 
Court decision in the Memphis 
case, the Court took a realistic 
look at the regulatory problems 
confronting natural gas companies. 
The principles set forth by Mr. 
Justice Harlan, who delivered the 
opinion of the Court, are equally 
applicable to the operations of 
electric utility companies that 
come before regulators for review: 


“. . . Business reality demands 
that natural gas companies should 
not be precluded by law from in- 
creasing the prices of their prod- 
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uct whenever that is the econom- 
ically necessary means of keeping 
the intake and outgo of their 
revenues in proper balance; other- 
wise procurement of the vast sums 
necessary for the maintenance and 


expansion of their systems 
through equity and debt financing 
would become most difficult, if 
not impossible .. .” 


Greater Utilization of Fair 
Value Rate Base 


In taking a realistic look at the 
inflationary conditions of the eco- 
nomic world in which we live to- 
day and which will probably con- 
tinue into the indefinite future, it 
is axiomatic that regulation must 
give weight to a utility company’s 
demonstration of a fair value rate 
base if the utility’s rates are to be 
“just and reasonable.” “Just and 
reasonable,” under inflationary 
conditions, does not mean slavish 
adherence to the use of histori- 
cally recorded costs as the sole cri- 
terion of value for rate-base pur- 
poses. Nor does it mean setting a 
rate of return a fraction of a point 
above “bare bones” cost of money. 


It has been stated quite fre- 
quently that the fair value con- 
cept “died” with the Hope decision 
of the U. S. Supreme. Court in 
1944. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The Hope decision 
came in the Federal regulatory 
area at a time when the general 
price level was not only steady 
for a long time but far below the 
inflationary levels that we have 
today. We must not overlook the 
fact that today, at state levels, the 
provisions of state laws are still 
controlling. 

The Montana Supreme Court, in 
a recent decision, puts it very suc- 
cinctly: 

“The Hope case is not binding 
upon the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Montana. Its action must 
square with the Montana statutes 
and the decisions of this Court.” 
(March 19, 1957, 18 PUR 3d 292) 

Other courts have upheld this 
principle. 

We have taken a “new look” at 
what the legislative rights are in 
the various states. Among the 
states, including the District of 
Columbia, the laws in only one of 
those states (Maine) today specif- 
ically prohibit adequate demon- 
stration of the fair value principle. 

A study of existing legislation 
indicates that directives as to 
value range all the way from 
“ . . shall consider evidence of 
present value .’ through 
“ ... may consider evidence of 
present value .. .” to such state- 
ments as “. ., shall consider every 
fact which in its judgment may or 
does have any bearing on such 
value... .” 

It is clear that in those jurisdic- 
tions which have such laws but 
where the commissions still use 
original cost depreciated as the 





sole measure of the rate base, such 
action continues simply because 
the utilities have been unable to 
effectively enforce their statutory 
rights. 

Some contend that the utility 
industry will “do all right” under 
original cost regulation because 
so much plant will have been in- 
stalled in a period of rising prices. 

About one-half of our present- 
day electric plant dollar invest- 
ment was installed prior to 1950. 
By then, prices had already risen 
substantially from levels existing 
at the end of World War II. Since 
1950, electric plant construction 
costs, on an index base, have in- 
creased over 50%. From this trend 
it is evident that only in the case 
of a static new enterprise, built 
wholly within the proximity of 
present price levels, can it be said 
that original cost and present fair 
value are reasonably compagable. 
Furthermore, looking down the 
road, this will only stay true if we 
have no further price inflation. 
The conclusion is inescapable — 
that spending money at continuing 
inflationary price levels does not 
inject fair value into the rate base 
for all the dollars previously com- 
mitted at lower price ievels. 


Somewhere in the original cost 
depreciated rate-regulation proc- 
ess, a large portion of prior invest- 
ment has been “plowed under” 
when it comes to producing “real” 
earnings. 


As inflationary developments 
continue to push prices on up- 
ward, a number of decisions this 
past year have partially come to 
grips with the facts of present-day 
economic conditions. In a number 
of these situations companies had 
to take their cases to the higher 
state courts. It is at this level that 
we have had some reaffirmation 
of the fact that an objective look 
can be taken at the economic as 
well as legal facts of the utility 
business. 


Recognition of Inflation 


Some commissions are begin- 
ning to recognize present-day in- 
flationary conditions by utilization 
of what I call the “forward rate- 
base approach.” This is a wilbing- 
ness to look beyond the test year. 
It is an effort on the part of the 
commission to accord the utility 
some element of fair value deter- 
mination which the commission 
knows the economic realities of 
present-day inflationary condi- 
tions warrant. 


Undeniably, forward rate base 
does give immediately needed 
revenues. It utilizes the dollars of 
current or projected plant addi- 
tions for this purpose. However, 
it must be recognized that such 
a determination does not develop 
a single dollar of fair value. for 
all plant dollars that have been 
committed to the enterprise at 
lower than current price levels. 
The Iowa Supreme Court, in the 
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now famous Fort Dodge rate case, 
— the case for fair value very 
well: 


“The arguments against fair 
value are-all ones of expediency, 
not ones of justice or fundamental 
fair treatment: .. .” 


e rs 
% oe % 


“The fixing of just and reason- 
able rates must function in a 
world of change, and must con- 
stantly readapt itself to the effect 
of those changes. . . 


“. .. The fact that the problem 
of valuation for rate making is 
difficult, however, and the answer 
not generally subject to precise 
determindtion, does not make the 
protiem unsolvable... .” 


Depreciation Policy 

Looking to the future, deprecia- 
tion accruals will require a re- 
examination of method and a re- 
appraisal of policy. As price levels 
continue upward, the electric in- 
dustry is faced with some rather 
simple faets with respect to the 
adequacy of these accruals. When 
utility service is rendered to cus- 
tomers, property employed in that 
service is being used up. The 
charges now included in the utility 
price structure are recovering only 
the number of dollars originally 
invested. As inflation continues 
and the costs of plant construction 
increase, the dollars recovered 
through present pricing methods 
are constantly smaller and smaller 
dollars in terms of capacity and 
services that can be bought. The 
steel people, the automobile peo- 
ple, in fact, all those with heavy 
long-term investments, are sub- 
ject to this same relentless effect 
of inflation. However, these non- 
regulated industries are able to 
keep pace with the changing eco- 
nomic conditions by the ability to 
change prices quickly. These in- 
dustries provide for themselves in 
their price structures an adequate 
margin with which to keep their 
property whole. Since the eco- 
nomic facts facing the utilities are 
no different than those facing non- 
regulated business, utility pricing 
and regulatory policy could well 
contemplate the same protection 
of a wider earnings margin. 


It is no answer to say that the 
accounting, tax and regulatory 
problems that would be created by 
current cost depreciation are “dif- 
ficult or impossible of solution.” 
Obviously, if utilities were to in- 
erease depreciation accruals and 
still be regulated under the orig- 
inal cost depreciated concept, the 
result would be even further 
reduction in rate base. This is all 
the more reason why the fair 
= principle should be adhered 


The first private electric utility 
to give recognition to fair value 
depreciation was Iowa-Illinois Gas 
& Electric Company. Following 
the dictum of the Iowa State 
Supreme Court in the Fort Dodge 
decision, it began booking fair 

mtesigciation in June of 1958. 
me an economically sound step 
tfor -rate making and ac- 











ations is currently accruing . 
ation on a fair value basis. 
Bacramento Municipal Utility 
st, in its Annual Report for 

states: 
Wn 1957 the District adopted 
ie full approval of its in- 
nt auditors ... the prin- 


inflation or deflation, because of 
changes in the purchasing power 
of the dollar, depreciation based 
on cost is not a fair measure of 
the property consumed in opera- 
tions. This principle of accounting, 
sometimes referred to as ‘price 
level depreciation,’ recognizes that 
a utility should collect in revenues 
an amount to cover the fair value 
of its property consumed in ra- 
tions if: the real capital -dedicated 









to the,.business is -to;be..main- 
tained.” 


- Organizing for the’ Pricing 
Jeb Ahead : 


When full and adequate consid- 
eration is given to some of the 
items -we have covered, it is evi- 
dent that the determination of 
pricing policies for tomorrow is 
one of the most important matters 
that will confront utility company 
managements. 

Primary responsibility, of 
course, rests in the hands of the 
chief executive. But practical 
operation demands that this re- 
sponsibility should, in our opinion, 
be delegated to a staff organiza- 
tion responsible to the chief 
policy-making executive. 

The responsibilities to be dele- 
gated are: 


(1) To develop the rate struc- 
ture that will produce, on a con- 
tinuing basis, the growing revenue 
requirements of the company. 

(2) To administer the rate 
structure in such a manner that 
the regulatory standards control- 
ling the utility will be adequately 
met and good business relations 
with customers will be maintained. 

(3) To represent the company 
before regulatory commissions and 
similar groups on all matters of 
rate . interest. 

(4) To conduct research on 
loads and analyze operations so 
that more precise information will 
be available for policy decisions 
rather than generalized opinions. 

(5) To keep the management 
group, of which rate and economic 
research should be an integral 
part, well informed on rate regu- 
latory and economic matters at the 
local, state and national levels. 


The utility business, as to its 
own operation and in its public 
contacts, is becoming vast and 
complex. No longer is it feasible 
for the chief executive officer to 
be his “own rate man” as many of 
you gentlemen have done in the 
past. The time is ripe for a con- 
structive appraisal of your organi- 
zational set-up for the job ahead. 

Much progress has been made in 
many companies. Much more re- 
mains to be done if the electric 
utilities are to handle prudently 
and price adequately the tremen- 
dous service demands of custom- 
ers, and at the same time make a 
fair profit for investors. 


Chicago Investm’t Analysts 
To Hear R. P. Briggs 


CHICAGO, Ill. — The Invest- 
ment Analysts Society of Chicago 
wil] have as guest speaker at their 
luncheon today at the Midland 
Hotel R. P. Briggs, Executive 
Vice-President of Consumers 
Power Company. Mr. Briggs will 
speak on the current operations 
and future outlook for his com- 
pany and the industry. Before 
joining Consumers Power Mr. 
Briggs was Professor of Account- 
ing and Vice-President of the 
University of Michigan. 


Lee Higginson Office 
PROVIDENCE, R. I1.—Lee Hig- 
ginson Corporation has opened an 
office at 10 Dorrance Street under 


the direction of Nathaniel R. 
Tingley and Frank D. Livingston. 


L. A. Caunter Branch 


LISBON, Ohio—L. A. Caunter 
& Co. has opened a branch office 
at 124 West Lincoln Way under 
i management of James J. Mur- 
pny. 


Scott Planning Branch 


Scott Planning Company has 
opened a branch office at 509 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
under the direction of Bernard L. 
Sorkin. 


Irving Amsel Opens 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Irving 
Amsel is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 1989 Fast 
19th Street, - ' <a . 
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Canadian Capital Spending Plans for 1959 
Survey by the- Bank of Montreal of the capital expenditures 
planned for 1959 by some 16,000 Canadian firms and gov- 


ernmental bodies shows no significant over-all 
it does reveal definite compositional 


change but 


The following table in the Bank of Montreal’s Business Review 
of March 25, 1959, clearly indicates this year’s expected changes 
in the make-up of capital investment in 1959 versus 1958. The 
survey is based on the reported spending plans of 16,000 firms and 
governmental bodies, Noteworthy is the cutback in construction 


outlays with purchases of machinery and equipment only fraction- 
ally lower, and the shift from “business” outlays to capital spend- 


ing by public bodies: 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN CANADA 








(Millions of Dollars) 
Outlays Outlays Plans % 

in in for Change 

1937 1958 1959 1959/58 

Primary Industries (a)... 1,246 997 1,001 + 0.4 

Manufacturing___......_- 1,479 1,082 1,043 — 3.6 

Utilities (b)_-..--.__--_- 2,308 2,135 1,844 —13.6 

Commercial Services (c)-_- 690 693 799 +153 

pA ee ea 1,430 1,781 1,728 — 3.0 

Institutions (d)_.._----- 454 490 550 +122 

Government Departments’ 1,110 1,239 1,456 + 9.4 

ici csia dba ohihbn se 8,717 8,417 8,321 — 1,1 
Comprising: 

New Construction__-__ ~~~ 5,784 5,955 5,866 — 15 

New Mach.and Equipment 2,933 2,462 2,455 — 03 





(aw) Includes: agricultwre; forestry; fishing; mining and petroleum develop- 
ment; and the construction industry. 


(b) Ineludes: power; transportation; 
municipal waterwerks. 


warehousing; communications; and 


(c) Includes: wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance and real estate; 


and other commercial services. 


(d) Ineludes: schools and universities; 
and welfare institutiuns. 


Purchasing Agents Report Rising 


hospitals; churches; and other social 


Capital Expenditure Plans 


Recent survey shows generally improved business continues— 


characterized by order-hungry 


capital goods industries and 


busy basic metal producers. Concern is expressed about pos- 
sible let-down in buying in third quarter and current upward 
change in commodity prices. 


Over-all business continues to 
improve, according to the com- 
posite opinion of purchasing agents 
who comprise the N. A. P. A. Busi- 
ness Survey Committee, whose 
Chairman is Chester F. Ogden, 
Vice-President, The Detroit Edi- 
son Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
However, the saw-toothed business 
pattern still prevails, with basic 
metal producers about to set rec- 
ords and finding it difficult to 
meet all demands. On the other 
hand, capital goods industries are 
urgently seeking orders. The Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents’ Committee adds that there 
is general agreement that im- 
provement will continue during 
the second quarter. But, with or 
without a steel strike, there is 
much concern about the effect the 
current buying spree will have on 
business in the third quarter. 

The summary of new orders 
again is reassuring, with 48% of 
the members reporting increases, 
44% listing no change, and but 
8% showing decreases. Production 
figures have improved again over 
February, with 47% achieving 
more output, 46% unchanged and 
7% having decreases. 

Commodity prices are again re- 
ported as moving upward. This 
has led many of our members to 
express concern about the present 
inflationary tendencies and to 
comment that this will further 
weaken our position against the 
influx of foreign products on our 
markets. 


Strike threats, increased pro- 
duction, and higher prices have 
all combined to cause Purchasing 
Executives to increase their in- 
ventories. Coupled with this is a 
willingness to extend again a little 
farther into the future on con- 
tracts for production and MRO 
materials. 


While employment is slightly 
better than a month ago, there re- 
mains a substantial pool of avail- 
able man power of both experi- 
enced and inexperienced people. 

Our cial question for March 
asked if 1959 capital expenditures 
for our members’ companies were 





going to be more, the same, or less 
than in 1958. Surprisingly, 44% 
said that they were going to spend 
mere this year, 30% the same, and 
26% less. This certainly is an in- 
dication of confidence in the long- 
range future. 


Commodity Prices 


Again led by ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, prices continue to 
trend upward. Concern by pur- 


chasers over possible strikes in 
steel, copper and rubber will 
prebably sustain demand and re- 
sulting price patterns at currently 
high levels through the second 
quarter. This is supported by the 
fact that 39% of those reporting 
list higher prices, compared with 
31% a month ago. Only 2% of our 
members mention lower prices. 


Inventories 


Further shortening of strike 


- deadlines has increased the num- 


ber of those showing higher in- 
ventory positions. Duplicating last 
month’s trend, 43% of our mem- 
bers chart inventory increases, 
with 34% so reporting in Febru- 
ary, and only 16% showing re- 
ductions this month. The number 
of those with unchanged inven- 
tory is 41%. Beyond the strike 
threats, purchasing executives say 
that better production, price ad- 
vances and seasonal depletions 
are the reasons for their additions. 


Hand to 
March: Mouth 
Production Materials 6 
MRO Supplies____._ 21 
Capital Expenditures 12 
February: 
Production Materials 8 
MRO Supplies... - 21 
Capital Expenditures 15 


Specific Commodity Changes 


automobiles, this is offset iz 
by the continuing empha 
cost reductions and — 
automation. Those listing 
employment total 10 agains’ 
15% in February. Members’ com- 
ments reflect that further in- 
creased employment will be cov- 
ered in the recall of laid-off 
workers—making it difficult for 
newcomer additions to pay roils. 


Buying Policy 
As reported last month, the per- 
centages continue to show an ex- 
tension of coverage on production 
materials. 


paper & 





88. G Mee te 
Days Days Days 1 Year 

29 29 12 
49 20 7 3 

6 16 24 42 
26 39 2h... 4 
48 26 3 3 

3 12 27 43 


iber, textiles, methano] and some 


Similar to last month, certain | electrical equipment. 


steel and copper items are re- 
ported in short supply. 


On the up side are: Brass, cop-| 
per, steel, silver, platinum, lum-| steel piling and helium, 


Keenan & Clarey Add 


(Special to Tug FrnanciAL CuRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Rich- 
ard J. Grant has been added to the 
staff of Keenan & Clarey, Inc., 
Pillsbury Building. 


Paine, Webber Adds 


(Special to Tur FrnanciaAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN DIEGO, Calif. — Richard 
W. Bourne is with Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, Orpheum The- 
atre Building. 


With E. E. Henkle 


(Special to Tug FInaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 
LINCOLN, Neb. — Marvin D. 
Nelson has become connected with 
E. E. Henkle Investment Co., Fed- 
eral Securities Building. 


On the down side are: Lead, 
steel scrap and sugar. 
In short supply are: Steel skeets, 


With S. Romanoff 


(Special to Tar Financial. CHRONICLE) 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Bernice 
M. Delaney has become affiliated 
with S. Romanoff & Co. She was 
formerly with H. L. Robbins & 
Co., Ine. 


Joins Copley Staff 


(Special to Tur Financial CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — Roger R. 
Fleck has joined the staff of Cop- 
ley and Company, 818 Seventeenth 
Street. 


—- 


Joins Harris Upham 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Jevne 
D. Baskin has joined the staff of 
Harris, Upham & Co., Northwest 
Bank Building. 















profits. 





ey! 


Today, the nation’s playground is payground for 
a growing parade of new businesses. Climate is the 
clue—a living climate that makes for happy people 
and a business climate that makes for healthy 


Florida is growing faster than any other large 
state in the country. It offers bulging markets, a 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY (743 
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history of FP&L. 


In every sense, 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


This advertisement is part of our continuing program ... “Helping Build Floride” 


A ees renee 


LORIDA: xev 10 BETTER / CLIMATE! 


rich reservoir of manpower, friendly governments, 
lower costs, superb transportation facilities .. . 
and dependable electric power guaranteed by the 
greatest expansion of generating capacity in the 


for your business, 
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Continued from page 22 


The Challenge of Soviet Power 


more than double the comparable 
Soviet expenditure. Yet this is 
largely accounted for by our mas- 
sive highway building program 
which has been running 15 to 20 
times the USSR spending, whereas 
their annual investment in rail- 
road rolling stock and fixed assets 
substantially exceeds ours. 

At the moment, they do not feel 
much incentive in the road build- 
ing field. They have no interest 
in having their people travel 
around on a massive scale. Also 
this would put pressure on the 
Kremlin to give the people more 
automobiles. 

Commercial investment, which 
includes stores, shopping centers, 
drive-in movies and office build- 
ings, has been absorbing over $6 
billion a year in the U. S., and 
only $2 billion in the USSR. 

Our housing investment is 
roughly twice that of the Soviet 
even though living space per cap- 
ita in the U. S. is already four 
times that of the USSR. 

What of the future? In Khrush- 
chev’s words, “‘The Soviet Union 
intends to outstrip the United 
States economically ... To sur- 
pass the level of production in 
the United States means to exceed 
the highest indexes of capitalism.” 


Objectives of Seven-Year Plan 


Khrushchev’s ambitious seven 
year plan establishes the formid- 
able task of increasing industrial 
production about 80% by 1965. 

Steel production, according to 
the plan, is to be pushed close to 
100 million net tons. Cement out- 
put is set at a level’ somewhat 
higher than industry forecasts 
oy United States production in 
1965. 

The energy base is to be revo- 
lutionized.. Crude oil and natural 
gas will constitute more than one- 
half of the total energy supply, 
and relatively high cost coal will 
be far less important than now. 

By 1965, the USSR plans to pro- 
duce about 480 billion kilowatt 
hours of electricity. As a study 
comparing U. S. and USSR elec- 
tric power production prepared 
by a leading industrial research 
group pointed out, this means that 
the absolute gap between the U. S. 
and USSR in the quantities of 
electricity generated will increase 
somewhat in our favor over the 
next seven years. 

This interesting study received 
a considerable amount of deserved 
publicity. We agree with its con- 
clusion. However, what is true 
about electric power is not true 
across the board, as some com- 
mentators concluded. 

For example, compare primary 
energy production trends in the 
two countries. Soviet production 
of coal, petroleum, natural gas 
and hydro-electric power, ex- 
pressed in standard fuel units, 
amounted to 45% of the U. S. 
production in 1958. By 1965 it 

1 be close to 60%. The abso- 
lute gap in primary energy has 
been closing since 1950. At the 
present pace, it will continue to 
narrow over the next seven years. 

Similarly, the absolute gap in 

1 production has been shrink- 
ing over the past five years. The 
maximum gap in steel capacity 
apparently was reached in 1958. 

The comforting illusion spread 
by the “disciples of the absolute 

p” should not serve as a false 

uilizer. 


At the same time, it is impor- 
tant not to exaggerate Soviet 
in economic race. In 
propaganda surrounding the 

of the Seven Year Plan, 

made a number of 

statements about Soviet economic 
‘which were nothing more 

h wishful thinking. Specifi- 
cally he stated , “after the 


of the Seven Year 

first will ng ge brag about 

e aie the . ca up with 
the 


and United States in 


industrial output.” ‘Thus,’ he 
added, “by that time (1970), or 
perhaps even sooner, the Soviet 
Union will advance to first place 
in the world both in absolute vol- 
ume of production and in per cap- 
ita production.” 

First of all, to reach such im- 
probable conclusions, the Kremlin 
leaders overstate the present com- 
parative position. They claim 
USSR industrial output to be 50% 
of that of the U. S. Our own an- 
alyses of Soviet industrial output 
last year concluded that it was 
not more than 40% of our own. 

Secondly, Khrushchev forecasts 
that our future industrial growth 
will be only 2% a year. If this is 
true, the United States will be 
virtually committing economic 
suicide. This prediction I regard 
as unrealistic. 

A saner projection would place 
1965 Soviet industrial production 
at about 55% of our own. By 1970, 
assuming the same relative rates 
of growth, USSR industrial out- 
put, as a whole, would be about 
60'% of that in the United States. 

Further, when Khrushchev 
promises his people the world’s 
highest standard of living by 1970, 
this is patently nonsense. It is 
as though the shrimp had learned 
to whistle, to use one of his color- 
ful comments. 

These Soviet exaggerations are 
a standard tool of Communist 
propaganda. Such _ propaganda, 
however, should not blind us to 
the sobering implications of their 
expected economic progress. 

First of all, rapid economic 
growth will provide the Kremlin 
leaders with additional resources 
with which to intensify the arms 
race. If recent trends and present 
Soviet policies continue, Soviet 
military spending could increase 
by over 50% in the next seven 
years without increasing the rela- 
tive burden on their economy. 


“Economic Suicide” 


Secondy, some additional im- 
provement can be made in the 
standards of living of the Russian 
people, even with continued em- 
phasis on heavy industry and ar- 
maments. It is only since the 
death of Stalin in 1953 that seri- 
ous attention has been given to 
improving living standards. The 
moderate slow-down in the head- 
long growth of heavy industry 
which then ensued has been 
caused, in large part, by the di- 
version of more resources to 
housing, to agriculture, and to 
consumer goods. 


Living standards, based on 
present Soviet plans, are expected 
to increase about one-third over 
the next seven years. This level, 
if achieved, will still be far below 
that which our own citizens are 
now enjoying, but it will look 
good to people who for long have 
been compelled to accept very low 
standards. 


Finally, the Soviet Seven Year 
Plan, even if not fully achieved, 
will provide the wherewithal to 
push the expansion of trade and 
aid with the uncommitted and 
underdeveloped nations of the 
Free World. By 1965 Soviet out- 
put of some basic raw materials 
and some industrial products will 
be approaching, and in a few casés 
exceeding, that of the United 
States. Most prominently, these 
products will be the kind that are 
needed for industrialization in the 
less developed countries. 

The outcome of this contest— 
the Communist challenge in un- 
derdeveloped areas—is crucial to 
the survival of the Free World. 


Upsurge of Nationalism 

This is an unprecedented epoch 
of change. Within little more than 
10 years, over three-quarters of a 
billion people, in 21 nations, have 
become independent of colonial 
rule. In all of these newly emer- 
gent countries, there is intense 
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nationalism coupled with the de- 
termination to achieve a _ better 
way of life which they believe in- 
dustrialization will bring them. 
The leaders of world Communism 
are alert to the oppor- 
tunity which this great transfor- 
mation provides them. They real- 
ize the future of Communism can 
be insured only by expansion, and 
that the best hope of such expan- 
sion lies in Asia and Africa. While 
they are attempting to focus all 
our concern on Berlin, they are 
moving into Iraq with arms eco- 
nomic aid, and subversion, and 
giving added attention to Africa. 


The Communist bloc trade and 
aid programs in underdeveloped 
countries moved into high gear 
during 1958. The equivalent of 
over $1 billion in new credits was 
extended to underdeveloped coun- 
tries by the bloc in this year. In 
the four year period ending 19538 
the total of grants and credits to- 
taled 2.5 billion, of which 1.6 
came from the USSR and the bal- 
ance from the satellites and China. 
Three-fifths of the total delivered 
to date has been in the form of 
arms to the UAR— Egypt and 
Syria — Yemen, Iraq, Afghanistan 
and Indonesia. These same coun- 
tries, plus India, Argentina, Cey- 
lon, Burma and Cambodia, have 
received the bulk of the economic 
aid. 

Over 4,000 bloc technicians have 
been sent to assist the developr 
ment of nations in the Free 
World. About 70% of these 


technicians are engaged in eco- 
nomic activities. Others are re- 
organizing local military estab- 


lishments and teaching bloc mili- 
tary doctrine to indigenous 
personnel. 

The bloc also has a well devel- 
oped program for training stu- 
dents from underdeveloped coun- 
tries. About $6,200 students, 
technicians, and military special- 
ists have now received such train- 
ing behind the Iron Curtain. 

While these figures are still 
well below the total of our own 
aid, loan and training programs, 
this massive ¢conomic and mili- 
tary aid program is concentrated 
in a few critical countries and of 
course these figures do not include 
Soviet aid and trade with the East 
European satellites and Com- 
munist China. 


India, which has received oyer 
325 illion of bloc grants and 
credits, is a primary recipient. 


The Soviet economic showplace 
here is the Bhilai steel mill, being 
built by the Russians. The UAR 
over the past four years received 
over $900 million in aid and 
credits. This investment today 
does not seem quite as profitable 
to the Soviet as it did last year. 

Iraq provides a prime example 
of the opportunistic nature of the 
bloc’s aid program. 


Econémic Subversion 

Prior to the coup d'etat on 
July 14 last year, Iraq’s economic 
involvement with Communist na- 
tions had been negligible. In the 
past few monthe the USSR has 
provided over $250 million in mil- 
itary and economic development 
credits. The Iraq Development 
Board has dropped its two West- 
ern advisors. Western technicians 
are also being dismissed and con- 
tracts with many Western firms 
cancelled. Increasingly, Moscow is 
pressuring the Iraq government to 
accept dependence on Communist 
support and the number of fellow 
travellers in high government 
posts is growing. 

The Soviet policy of economic 
penetration fits like a glove into 
their world-wide campaign of 
subversion, which is the third 
main element of the triple Soviet 
challenge: military, economic and 
subversive. 


International Communism has 
not changed its operating proce- 
dure since the days of the Comin- 
tern and the Cominform. The 
Communist party of the USSR, of 
which Khrushchev is the leader, 
is the spearhead of the movement.: 


It has a world-wide mission, 
formulated by Lenin and Stalin 
and now promoted by Khrushchev 
but with more subtle techniques 
than those of Stalin. This mission 
continues to be the subversion of 
the entire free world, starting, of 
course, with those countries which 
are most vulnerable. 


Its arsenal of attack is based, 
first of all, on the Communist 
parties of the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. These in turn 
direct the hard core Communist 
organizations which exist in prac- 
tically every country of the 
world. Every Communist party 
maintains its secret connections 
with Moscow, or in case of certain 
of the Communist parties in the 
Far East, with Peiping. 

These parties also have an en- 
tirely overt association with the 
international Comme@nist move- 


ment. At the 2lst Meeting ofthe. 


Soviet Party Congress, there were 
present representatives of some 60 
Communist parties throughout the 
world, including two representa- 
tives of the U. §S. Communist 
Party. The single theme of these 
Communist leaders was their con- 
fidence in the eventual world- 
wide triumph of the Communtst 
movement. 


Communist: Fronts 


From time to time. Moscow has 
made agre@ments such as the 
Litvinov Pact, in 1933, not to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of 
other countries. On the strength 
of this we resumed relations witb 
the Soviet. They are eager to 
conclude like agreements Of 
“friendship and non-aggression,”’ 
with all countries of the world. 
These are not worth the paper they 
are written on. During World War 
II, Moscow abolished the interna- 
tional Comintern to propitiate the 
United States, its then wartime 
ally. Its functions have, however, 
been carried on continuously un- 
der. other forms. 


In addition to its world-wide 
penetration through Communist 
party organizations, the Commu- 
nists in Moscow and Peiping have 
set up a whole series of front 
organizations to penetrate all seg- 
ments of life in the free countries 
of the world. These include the 
World Federation of Trade 
Unions, 
million members throughout the 
world. International organizations 
of youth and students stage great 
festivals at frequent intervals. 
This summer they are to meet in 
Vienna. This is the first time they 
have dared meet outside of the 
Iron Curtain. 


They have the Women’s Inter- 
national Democratic Federation, 
the World Federation of Teachers 
Unions, the International Associa- 
of Democratic Lawyers; Commu- 
nist journalists and medical or- 
ganizations. Then cutting across 
professional and social lines, and 
designed to appeal to intellectuals, 
the Communists have created the 
World Peace Council which main- 
tains so-called peace committees 
in 47 countries, gaining adherents 
by trading on the magic word of 
“peace.” 

To back up this massive ap- 
paratus, the Soviet has the larg- 
est number of trained agents for 
espionage and secret political ac- 
tion that any country has ever 
assembled. In Moscow, Prague 
and Peiping and other Communist 
centers, they are training agents 
recruited from scores of other 
countries to go out as missionaries 
of Communism into the troubled 
areas of the world. Much of the 


Middle East and Southeast Asia, 


and particularly Black Africa, are 
high on their target list. They do 
not neglect this hemisphere as 
recent disclosures of Communist 
plotting in Mexico show us. Their 
basic purpose is to destroy all 
existing systems free and 
democratic government and dis- 
rupt the economic and political 
organizations on which these are 
based. Behind their Iron Curtain 
they ruthlessly suppress ail at- 


which claims’ some 90 
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tempts to achieve more freedom 
—witness Hungary and now Tibet. 

The task of destruction is al- 
ways easier than that of construc- 
tion. The Communist world, in 
dealing with the former colonial 
areas and the newly emerging 
nations of the world, has appeal- 
ing slogans to export and vulner- 
able economic conditions to ex- 
ploit. The fragile parliamentary 
Systems of hew and emerging 
countries are fertile ground for 
these agitators. 


Also under the heading of sub- 
version we must not overlook the 
fact that the Communist leaders 
have sought to advance their 
cause. by local wars by proxy — 
Korea, Vietnam, Malaya are typi- 
cal examples, 


In conclusion I wish to empha- 
size again the pressing need for a 
clearer understanding of the real 
purpose of the Sino-Soviet pro- 
gram. There is no evidence that 
the present leaders of the Com- 
munist world have the slightest 
idea of abandoning their goal, or 
of changing the general tactics of 
achieving them. 


Rules Out Compromise 


' Those who feel we can buy 
peage by compromise with 
Khrushchev are sadly deluded. 
Each concession we give him 
merely strengthens his position 
and prestige and the ability of the 
Soviet regime to continue its 
domination of the Russian people 
whose friendship we. seek. 

Our defense Wes not in com- 
promise but in understanding and 
firmness, in a strong and ready 
deterrent military power, in the 
marshalling of our economic as- 
sets with those of the other free 

~’ntries of the world to meet 
their methods of economic pene- 
tration, and finally in the un- 

i ing of their subversive tech- 
niques, 

The over-all power of the free 
world is still vastly superior to 
that under the control of the lead- 
érs of international Communism. 
If they succeed and we fail, it 
will only be because of our com- 
placency and because they have 
devoted a far greater share af 
their power, skill and resources 
to our destruction than we have 
been willing to dedicate to our 
own preservation. 


They are not supermen. Ree 
cently they have mate a series af 
blunders which -have done what 
words cold not do to help us 
unmask their true _ intentions. 
These very days Communist acr 
tions in Iraq and Tibet have papr-. 
ticularly aroused Moslems _ 
Buddhists against internation 
Communism. The institution o& 
the so-called “Communes” syS-s 
tem on the China Mainland h 
shocked the free world and ev 
the Soviet leaders apologetically. 
refuse to endorse it. 


Despite the problema surround- 
ing the Berlin issue, Western 
Europe is stronger than it ever 
has been since World War II. 
Much of Free Asia and the Middle 
East is becoming alefted to the 
true significance of Communism. 

The outcome of the struggle. 
against international Communism 
depends in great measure upor 
the steadfastness of the United 
States and its willingness to ac- 
cept sacrifices in meeting its re- 


sponsibility to help maintain 
freedom in the world. 
In Inv. Business 


(Specig] to Tae Prxanciet Geizonicre) 
DECATUR, ILL.—Mrs. Rowena 
G. Gray is engaging in a securities 
business from offices in the 
Standard Building. 


Named Director ; 
Richard de La Chapelle, . Lee 
Higginson Corporation, New York 
City, has been elected to the 


Board of Directors of Household 
Finance Corporation. 
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Electric Power fora Strong America 


In fact, Russia’s current per capita 
production is now about the level 
of our per capita production in 
1938. R 

The United States has been con- 
tinuously .widening the gap ever 
since 1940. 

Generating Capacity 1957-65: 
As of the end of 1957, Russia re- 
ported a totat generating capacity 
of 48 million ‘kilowatts. At that 
time, the installed capacity in this 
country amounted to 146 miiiion, 
or about 98 million kilowatts more 
than Russia. ; 

Recently the Russians have an- 
nounced another of their long- 
term plans for electric power 
which have become famous. for 
consistent failure te meet goals. 
The Russians are planning to add 
60 milion kilowatts by 1965, which 


commercial business enterprises, 
each of which could have been 
handled by an _ investor-owned 
business.. — 

‘This trend is continuing as evi- 
denced by such proposals as the 
so-called TVA revenue bond bill, 
the Columbia Valley Development 
Corporation bill, the Great Plains 
Administration bill of the last 
Congress; the socialized medicine 
bill,:the Federal housing bill and 
many others. 

Growth. ef Government-Owned or 
~. Financed Power 

There is no better example of 
the growth. ond development of 
the government in business than 
the history of government-owned 
or financed generating capacity 
which has:increased as follows: 


would give them a total -installa- : reine % of Total 
tion of 10@ million kilowatts in: ~; 1932 1% 
that year. By that time, we expect otha te 14% 
to add 104 million kilowatts, giv- os aie aris 20% 
ing the United States an installa- 1957... 25% 


tion of 250 million kilowatts 
including. industrial generating 
stations. In other words, between 
1957 and 1965, we will have in- 
creased our superiority over Rus- 
- gia from 98 million kilowatts to 
142 million kilowatts. 

In view of these facts, it is evi- 
dent that, in respect to electric 
power, the United States is not 
only holding its own but is in- 
creasing its superiority over Rus- 
sia and will continue its world 
leadership in electric power sup- 
ply. 


The Preference Clause 


‘One reason for this amazing 
growth is.the preference clause 
by .which public agencies have a 
priority ‘over all private utilities 
in the parchase of all of the power 
from every Federal project. This 
discrimination over private utili- 
ties exists even though the private 
utility is serving preference cus- 
tomers such as REAs, municipali- 
ties and military installations. 
This preference is an encourage- 
ment to the creation and develop- 


Trends in America ment of government-owned, 
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serious major competitor of in- 
vestor-owned utilities. 

I strongly recommend that our 
industry make every possible ef- 
fort to limit the activities of REAs 
to their original purpose. 


Government-Owned or Financed 
Projects Pay Little Or No Taxes 


Consider the magnitude of tax 
avoidance in connection with 
electric power, Government- 
owned or financed power jects 
represent about 29% of Na- 
tion’s investment in electric facil- 
ities. But the users of the electric 
power produced by these or 
contribute only 242% of the total 
taxes paid by the customers of 
the electric industry. The users 
of the facilities of investor-owned 
electric companies, which consti- 
tute 71% of this Nation’s invest- 
ment in electric facilities, pay 
9742% of the taxes collected from 
electric properties and operations. 

When related to revenues, in- 
vestor-owned electric companies 
in America pay approximately 
23% of their total revenues in 
taxes. On the other hand, gov- 
ernment-owned or financed proj- 
ects pay only 2.4% of their rev- 
enues in taxes. 

In other words, the rates of in- 
vestor-owned electric companies 
are about 28% higher than they 
would be if those companies paid 
the same taxes as government- 
owned or financed projects. 


Ultimately, such discrimination 
will drive private enterprise out 
of any field the government en- 
ters. By its very nature, govern- 
ment possesses immensely valu- 
able special privileges such as 
freedom from taxes, access to the 
public purse and availability of 
low-cost capital. Thus, govern- 
ment has an overwhelming and 


are appropriate business expense. seek to influence legislation and 
because 


This decision has always been a 
prerogative of management. 

No industry is ao with more 
a ve, more vicious, more 
aifticutt competition than the 
pe mye 4 industry in the competition 
whi it has from Federally- 
owned or financed power. 
Throughout the nation there are 
outstanding examples of compa- 
a — seven oa Agger oi 
an properties govern- 
ment-owned or financed 

ut the nation are 
examples of the difficult competi- 
tion for new customers and new 
service areas which exists be- 
tween investor-owned companies 
and government-owned or fi- 
nanced projects. 

For our industry not to be al- 
lowed to deduct as an operating 
expense for tax purposes and rate 
purposes advertising costs when 
the ads relate to our comeptition 
with government power would be 
a serious blow, not only to our 
business but to all free advertis- 
ing and free speech in America. 

The Supreme Court has re- 
cently held in the Cammarano and 
Straus cases that advertising ex- 
penses made by liquor dealers to 
resist prohibition legislation were 
not proper income tax deductions, 
but the electric utility situation 
clearly is distinguishable because 
our questioned advertising did not 
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that loudly suepagindiee 
government power with tax-free 
dollars. 

The industry is fighting and will 
continue to fight both before the 
Federal Power Commission and 
the Internal Revenue Service to 
protect what it believes to be its 
right to carry on this type of ag- 
gressive and competitive adver- 
tising and to deduct the expense 
for both rate and tax purposes. 

Fortunately, many state com- 
missions and the Press of Amer- 
ica strongly support our industry 

Continued on page 40 
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To preserve those things which 
make America great, we must al- 
ways be considering what is going 
on in this country, what the trends 
are and where they lead. Because, 
ordinarily, once you have lost a 
right or a privilege, it is too late 
to do anything about it. 

Government in America today 
has what has been called political 
eléphantiasis, as is clearly indi- 
cated in the following official 
statement made by the late Row- 
land Hughes, at that time Director 
of the Bureaw of the Budget: 


“The Federal Government is, 
among other things the largest 
-electric power producer in the 
country, the largest insurer, the 
largest lender and the largest 
holder of grazing land, the largest 
-holder of timberland and the 
largest owner of grain, the largest 
shipowner and the largest truck 
fleet operator. For a Nation which 
is the Citadel and the World’s 
principal exponent of private en- 
terprise and individual initiative, 
this is an amazing list.” 

A recent Budget Bureau report 
found the Federal Government 
engaging in approximately 20,000 


available 
companies. 


are nonfarm. 


government-financed and tax- 
subsidized power systems. 


The REAs 


Let’s consider for a moment 
thet situation of the REAs. They 
were created to supply power to 
rural areas where service was not 
investor-owned 
In order to do this, 
REAs were given subsidies in the 
form of 2% Federal money for all 
construction costs, no Federal or 
state income taxes, and state and 
local taxes at a small percentage 
of the taxes paid by investor- 
owned companies. Over 97% of 
the farms in America are now be- 
ing supplied with electricity and 
the REAs have expanded into the 
suburban, commercial and indus- 
trial business and into the genera- 
tion and transmission business, In 
the past five years, the commer- 
cial and industrial business of all 
REAs has doubled. Now three out 
of every four new REA customers 


from 


Nationwide the REA has com- 
pleted its original job, has aban- 
doned the concept of its creation 
and has become probably the most 


unfair comeptitive advantage 
over its citizens in any field of 
commercial or industrial en- 
deavor. 


The ECAP Ad Situatien 


In my judgment, nothing in re- 
cent years is more serious than 
the effort of the Internal Revenue 
Service for tax purposes and the 
Federal Power Commission for 
rate purposes to eliminate certain 
advertising expenses from the 
classification of ordinary and 
necessary business expenses. 


This all started by communica- 
tions from Senator Kefauver and 
Clyde Ellis to those two agencies, 
which resulted in a tentative con- 
clusion by the staffs of IRS and 
FPC that all of the ECAP ads in 
the IRS case and about 45% of 
those in the FPC case relate to a 
“Political Controversy” and are 
propaganda and therefore not de- 
ductible. 


This is an outstanding example 
of what comes from centralized 
government. In plain language, 
these two Federal agencies, by 
administrative decree, are decid- 
ing what ads are necessary in a 
competitive field and what ads 





Operating Revenues: 1959 1958 
PN i iid. Cte eee tanh ticens $22,265,242 
SS a Oe RS LI 17,521,212 16,329,270 
I Ri os dc aweeeacbasctas 341 

Mae ee Wants | Wena 

Operating Expenses and Taxes........ 36.851,021 

Net Operating Income................ $ 6,351,135 $ 5,791,196 

Other Income ...............-0eeeeee 119, 

Ce TNE ns. o's sik ough chase sous § eS 

Interest and Other Income Dedugtions. . 1 1 

Net Income before Minority Interest.... $ 4,687,275 suas 

Minority Interest .................00- 1,951,212 1,910,577 

Net Income for Central Electric & Gas 

. ret OE ae sacs des ae $ 2,406,119 

referre vidends............ 244,809 

Balance for Common Stock of Central 
Electric & Gas Company............ $ 2,400,492 $ 2,161,310 

Earnings per Common Share on — 

Average number of shares outstanding $1.70 $1.58 
Number of shares outstanding at end 
OF CONE cis obo ci seRa det sedeee $1.65 $1.58 
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| 9tsOur 
| Muniversary! 


¥es, this year Otter Tail Power Company 
is 50 years old. It was in April, 1909, that a 
smalt hydro-electric station near Fergus 
Falls, Minnesota, first generated electricity 
and sent it over a twenty-five-mile trans- 
mission line to a single wholesale customer 
in Wahpeton, North Dakota. That event 
marked the beginning of Otter Tail’s 50 


year record of public service. 


Teday, Otter Tail serves nearly 100,000 
customers in a 70,000 square mile service 


area centered in the rich agricultural region 





of western Minnesota, eastern North Dakota 
and northeastern South Dakota. 


Over 8,500 -steckholders in all but one 
state and in several foreign countries are 
the investor-owners of Otter Tail. Better 
than 900 employees have a personal stake in 
the company, too. 


With fifty years of experience, Otter Tail 
stands ready to meet the challenge of an 
ever-increasing demand for electric service 
in the years ahead. 





ePVaUEs apse sks dcccésccidccaer $17,521,212 $16,329,270 
EE Ci shade bos cénepaegs ccccnch 941,347 935,213 
TE iakanicinnks bh ob 40 ek dint $18,462,559 $17,264,483 
Operating Expenses and Taxes........ 16,725,356 1 100 
Net Operating Income................ $ 1,737,203 


Other Income (including dividends from 





subsidiaries) .........0..-.+ee0- 911,262 
Net Earnings ...........2-ccccccccees $ 2,648,465 $ 2,390,680 
Interest and Other Income Deductions. . 567.899 Faro 
CR os Ske cobwebs casocess $ 2,000,566 1,855,165 
Preferred Stock Dividends............ __ al __ 244,808 
Balance for Common Stock............ $ 1,824,995 $ 1,610,356 
Earnings per Common Share on — 
Average number of shares outstanding $1.29 $1.18 
Number of shares outstanding at end 
SEE eine 040 2 tuddecvestacete $1.25 $1.18 
Number of Shares of Common Stock of 
Central Electric & Gas Company cut- 
standing at — 
February 28, 1959................ 1,458,546 
February 28, 1958..............+- 1,368,557 


Note: (1) Imcludes $490,000 collected after May 9, 1958, by Southeastern 
Telephone Comeainte a wrong Bo | increased rates, sub- 
ject to refund if the Supreme of Florida after hearing 
to be held April 30, 1959, should decide that such collections 
were not legally authorized. If telephone operating revenues 
were reduced accordingly, then after giving effect *« cer’ain 

correlative adjustments of depreciation charges 

and gross receipts taxes, the resulting figures for Balance tor 

Common Stock of Central Electric & Gas Company and Earn- 

ings per mon © en cumber of shares exe 

end of period would be, respectively, $2.330,492 and $1.60. 
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Continued from page 39 


Electric Power for a Strong America 


fn its position on this advertising 
matter. 


A Program to Success 

I have outlined the condition of 
our industry and the grave dan- 
gers facing it and facing all 
American industry and all Ameri- 
ean people. 

My year ws President of EEI has 
caused me to spend more hours 
than ever before on the develop- 
ment of a program of what must 
be done if we are to stop the 
trends of the past 25 years, which 
Jead to ultimate socialism, to ul- 
timate loss of our freedoms, our 
wonderful productivity and our 
standard of living. 

I have a program of seven ma- 
jor points to suggest. It is: 

(1) Service: We must continue 
the remarkable job we are doing 
of building all of the facilities 
necessary to supply all present 
and prospective customers in our 
service areas. We must continue 
to give our customers the best 
possible service. 

(2) Personnel: We must employ 
in our industry the most capable 
peopie in every field of endeavor. 
College surveys in both the sci- 
entific and business administra- 
tion colleges show that our indus- 
try is not a popular employer, 
that students believe it does not 
offer the opportunities of other 
business. I am convinced that in a 
great majority of cases, these 
conclusions are false; that our in- 
dustry is a good employer; that it 
offers fine opportunities in a field 
which is vitally important to the 
American economy. 

However, I strongly recommend 
that every company review its 
standing as an employer and in 
doing so that it have in mind that 
no industry has a greater need for 
the finest possible people in en- 
gineering, operations, accounting, 
law, sales, advertising, publicity, 
public relations and political re- 
lations. No industry is in any bet- 
ter position to pay whatever com- 
pensation is necessary to attract 
the best people. The old theory 
that because we are a regulated 
utility we can’t pay as high sal- 
aries as other industries is and 
always was fallacious and without 
foundation. Highly competent 
employees increase productivity, 
reduce expenses, reduce the cost 
to the customer. In our industry 
where profits are strictly regu- 
lated, the customer is the one who 
benefits most from efficient man- 
avement. 


(3) Public Information Program: 
We must be for more aggressive, 
active and courageous in our ad- 
vertising and public information 
programs. Surveys clearly show 
that people don’t know about 
preference, tax discrimination, 
government in business, inflation 
and other problems: that when 
they are informed, they are rea- 
sonable and fair-minded and op- 
pose these things. 

(4) Economic Education: With 
other good citizens we must ac- 
tively carry on a major economic 
education program so that al] the 
American people will realize and 
will protect with their last ounce 
of devotion the American system 
of government and business, the 
productivity, the high wages. and 
all the benefits that result from it. 

(5) Political Interest: We must 
as individuals join other good 
Americans in taking an active and 
aggressive interest in local, state 
and Federal politics and in the 
party of our choice. 

(6) Others Must Become Inter- 
ested: We must encourage all 
othes good citizens to follow our 
example and adopt the same pro- 
gram. 

(7) Oppose Government Owner- 
ghip:: We must aggressively and 
fourageously oppose government 
@wnership in every field of busi- 


ness and unnecessary government 
controls and activities. 

This program is essential, not 
only for the future existence and 
success of our industry, but of all 
American industry. Our industry 
is not doing anywhere near 
enough to succeed on any one of 
these points. We are losing 
ground every year to a vocal, ag- 
gressive, dangerous minority 
whose ultimate goal is destruc- 
tion of investor-owned business. 


Conclusion 
America today is the world’s 
outstanding example of freedom 
and prosperity for all. 
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Our choice is simple. We can 
do as much as we are now doing 
and ultimately we will lose our 
great industry. If we do this, as 
surely as night follows day, the 
American people will lose their 
freedom and their prosperity. If 
I may paraphrase the words of 
President Eisenhower in a recent 
speech, I will say: 

“We will follow the ruinous 
route of free republics of the ages, 
the route of deficit financing, of 
intlation, of government owner- 
ship, of taxes ever rising until all 
initiative, self-reliant enterprise 
and prosperity are destroyed.” 

The other choice is to follow a 
program such as I have outlined 
and to preserve the freedom and 
prosperity which we now have 
and which makes America the 
shining example of the entire 
world. 


Nuclear Power Plant Proposals Invited 
Under Joint U. S.-Euratom Program 


The European Atomic Energy 
Commission (Euratom) and the 
United States Atomic Energy 
Commission announced April 13 
that private and government en- 
terprises in the six countries com- 
prising Euratom have been in- 
vited to submit proposals to build 
and operate nuclear power plants 
under the joint United States- 
Euratom nuclear power program. 

The objective of the program 
is to install within the Commu- 
nity in the next four to six years 
approximately 1,900,000 kilowatts 
of electrical generating capacity 
in an effort to achieve economic 
production of nuclear power to 
meet the growing needs of West- 
ern Europe. 

The invitation was issued by 
the Euratom Commission in Brus- 
sels following the coming into 
force of the Agreement for Co- 
operation between the United 
States and the Community. 

Proposals submitted in response 
to the invitation will be jointly 
reviewed and projects selected by 
the Euratom Commission and the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
The plants will use reactors on 
which research and development 
have been carried to an advanced 
stage in the United States and 
will be built, owned and operated 
by enterprises in the member 
states of Euratom (Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg and the Netherlands). 


Important date in the timetable 
set up to push the joint program 
at maximum speed are: 

May 28, 1959: (45 days from 
announcement of the invitation). 
Those who intend to submit pro- 
posals are requested to give notice 
to the Euratom Commission by 
this date. 

Sept. 1, 1959: Deadline for sub- 
mission of proposals. 

Dec. 31, 1959: Target date for 
selection of projects by Euratom 
end the USAEC. 

April, 1960: Target date for be- 
ginning of construction. 

Dec. 31, 1963: Target date for 
completion of plants. 

The United States and Euratom 
have reserved the right to defer 
completion dates of two projects 
until Dec. 31, 1965, in recognition 
of possible significant technical 
developments in the next few 
years. In the event of such de- 
ferrals, a comparable schedule 
will be established. . 


In the hope of being able to 
accept some projects at an early 
date, the two Commissions are 
prepared to consider proposals 
filed in advance of the Sept. 1, 
1959, deadline. 

In addition to the plant con- 
struction and operation program, 
the United States and Euratom 
mave agreed to invest approxi- 
maiely $100,000,000 over the next 
five years in a joint research and 
development program. The cost 
will be borne equally by the two 
Commissions. This effort will be 


focused on improving the per- 
formance of reactor systems ac- 
cepted for the power plant pro- 
grem and on lowering the cost 
of fabricating and _ processing 
types of fuel used in such re- 
actors. Proposals for the research 
and development program already 
have been solicited. 

Nuclear power projects now 
well advanced in planning in 
Euratom countries will not be ex- 
cluded from consideration if they 
meet the conditions and criteria 
set for participation in the joint 
program, Acceptance of any such 
projects, however, will not re- 
lieve any menufacturers or sup- 
pliers of commitments previously 
made. 


Judges Named for "59 
Loeb Journalism Award 


Judging panels for the: 1959 
Loeb Awards for financial and 
business journalism have been 
completed, it has been announced 
by Laurence J. Ackerman, dean 
of the University of Connecticut 
School of Business Administration, 
and Chairman of the Loeb Awards 
Advisory Board. 

Judges for the second annual 
awards were chosen with equal 
representation from the fields of 
business, education and publish- 
ing. 

They are for newspaper entries: 
Lee Bristol, Chairman of the 
board, Bristol-Myers Company; 
David Daniel, publisher, Hartford 
Times; and Charles C. Abbott, 
dean, University of Virginia 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Judges selected for magazine 
entries are: Stanley Hope, Presi- 
dent, National Association of 
Manufacturers; Vernon Alden, 
associate dean, Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration: and Dan Mich, 
editor, Look magazine. 

The awards are being admin- 
istered by the University of 
Connecticut under a grant from 
the Sidney S. Loeb Memorial 
Foundation, Inec., which was 
founded by Gerald M. Loeb, part- 
ner in E. F. Hutton & Company. 

In addition to Dean Ackerman, 
other members of the Loeb 
Awards Advisory Board which 
appointed the judges are: Gov- 
ernor Abraham A. Ribicoff, State 
of Connecticut, Honorary Chair- 
man: Frank H. Bartholomew, 
President, United Press Inter- 
national; Frank M. Folsom, 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
of the Board of Directors, Radio 
Corporation of America; Robert 
G. Shortal, President, New York 
Financial Writers’ Association: 
Herbert E. Dougall Professor of 
Finance, Stanford University 
Graduate School of Business, and 
Gerald M. Loeb. 











‘Securities Salesman’s Corne 
| ® 


: By JOHN DUTTON 


Worthwhile Repeating 


There are some things that we 
must remember in the art of sell- 
ing and, even though we know 
them to be true, we sometimes 
forget. This week’s COLUMN IS 
BASED UPON THE TRUISM 
THAT YOU SHOULD LET THE 
CUSTOMER SAY SOMETHING. 
How many times does even the 
most experienced salesman forget 
this. It is so easy to overtalk— 
and oversell. People usually make 
up their minds to buy because of 
ONE COMPELLING reason. Many 
salesmen continue to talk about 
this feature of a security, or that, 
and they ramble on and on with- 
out giving the customer a chance 
to explain to them what HE DE- 
SIRES IN AN INVESTMENT. 
This is such an important point in 
salesmanship that it needs re- 
emphasizing—talk less, say more, 
listen better. Ask questions, let 
the other fellow tell you a few 
things, too. 


Case History 


At the present time I am en- 
gaged in developing business with 
a very substantial account. The 
name was obtained through ad- 
vertising. Until last week I had 
sold him two small lots of tax- 
exempt bonds. Gradually we are 
becoming more friendly. Infor- 
mation that I receive is passed 
along when I find that it pertains 
to some of his holdings, either by 
mail or telephone. This man is 
a very successful investor. He has 
told me of certain excellent situa- 
tions in which he and his group 
have a substantial interest. His 
connections are of the very best 
and of many years standing. I 
present this background so that 
you can see the implications for 
the future. It will not be an easy 
task to obtain much of his busi- 
ness unless superior performance, 
service and a meeting of our per- 
sonalities and thinking can gradu- 
ally be established. 


Now for the third piece of busi- 
ness. It has been determined that 
this investor is adding to his tax- 
exempt bond portfolio. He is con- 
vinced that interest rates will 
move higher eventually. He de- 
sires marketability. These require- 
ments have been identified in past 
conferences with the client. 


Last week an important offering 
of tax-exempts was expected with 
a large local interest in the bonds 
established before the sale. As 
usual, I sent him a preliminar: 
circular (Prices, rates, and yields 
unmarked) and I mentioned tne 
bonds to him prior to the time 
they went to public sale and he 
showed an interest. The day of 
the offering I gave him the scale 
and, since he had never men- 
tioned bonds shorter than a ten- 
year maturity, when 1 gave him 
the scale I started with 1969 and 
went upward. We talked a few 
moments and he said he did not 
think the bonds were attractive, 
interest rates were going up, the 
yields were not enough, etc, etc. 
I started to inform him that the 
bonds had been well received by 
institutional investors and this, 
too, did not seem to impress him. 
By accident, I paused during our 
telephone conversation and this 
luckily gave him a chance to say 
to me, “My group and I boughi 
some very good bonds yesterday 
due in 1961 to yield 245%. They 
were 6s but we didn’t mind the 
premium: in fact, we kind of like 
it and, besides, we have some ex- 
cellent short-term bonds that we 
won't have to worry about if the 
market slips lower. 


Quick as a flash, with a flash, 
old yours truly replied, “That's 


fine, I never even thought to men- 


tion that I believe I can still get 


you some of this issue I was sell- 
ing, due in 1966 on a 34=% basis. 
Sony «pee Sito OS Ane. Se 8 
bank just gave me an order for 
some of them, how does that 
sound to you?” It sounded just 
fine and my customer bought 
WHAT HE WANTED. Don’t take 
for granied that you know what 
your customer wants, needs, or 
should have. His ideas also may 
change from Friday until Monday 
morning. 


Suggestion for Certain Accounts 


If you have some accounts 
among women investors who de- 
pend largely upon their income 
you can make them happy if you 
will obtain a small, loose-leaf 
book, with a leather or fabric, 
hard cover and list all their divi- 
dend dates and interest payment 
dates by months. For example, 
for the month of January, use @ 
separate page, then list by days 
of the month when checks are 
due and when interest coupons 
should be clipped. Do the same 
for each month in the year. Then 
divide the rest of the book into 
separate pages for each stock and 
list name of stock, dividend paid, 
dates when due, cost, and arrange 
them alphabetically page by page. 
Do the same for her bonds, only 
list the bonds, paying agent, when 
interest coupons are due, amount 
payable every six months, call 
price, and price paid. 

This book should not be too 
large so that she can conveniently 
carry it in a bag or purse. 2% 
by 3 inches is about right. 
Some of your important women 
clients will appreciate this. In 
fact, some of them may even talk 
about it among their friends. 


New Data on Electric 
Current Used Abroad 


Kinds of electric current used 
in the principal cities of almost 
150 countries and territories are 
given in a new booklet just issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

Entitled “Electric Current 
Abroad,” the booklet was pre- 
pared as a handy reference for 
American electrical equipment 
manufacturers and exporters re- 
quiring information on electric 
current avaiiable in foreign coun- 
tries. Travellers planning to take 
electrical appliances abroad also 
will find it a useful guide for 
determining their usability in the 
cities to be visited. 

Types, phases, cycles and volt- 
ages are listed for cities grouped 
by countries in alphabetical ar- 
rangement. Though covering pri- 
marily current for residential use, 
available data on commercial and 
industrial service also are in- 
cluded 


The 77-page booklet may be 
obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any Department of 
Commerce Field Office at 25 cents 
a copy. 


New Sade Branch 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va. — 
Sade & Co. has opened a branch 
office at 1022-A West Main Street 
under the management of Robert 
J. Boyd. 


Michael A. Voccoli 


Michael A. Voccoli, associated 
with Savard & Hart, New York 
City passed away suddenly on 
April 3. Mr. Voccoli was a very 


active member of the Security 
Traders Association of New York. 
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Edward Werle Renominated by 
New York Stock Exchange 


Edward C. Werle has been renominated to serve a second 
one-year term as Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Mr. Werle previously was Board 
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Edward C. Werle Peter pau Walter N. Frank 


Joseph A. Martin, Jr. Clifford P. McKinney F. L. Newburger, Jr. 


Robert L. Stott 


Chairman of the American Stock Exchange—th 
serve in both posts. : sf: Atpand 


The Nominating Committee, headed by W. Wilson Holden 
of Corlies & Booker, nominated six new Governors for three- 
year terms: 

Peter Ball, senior part in Ball, Burge & Kraus (Cleveland) 


and a former Governor of the National A - 
ties’ Deatone ssociation of Securi 


Walter N. Frank, a member of the Exchange since March 
1937 and a partner in Marcus & Co. (New York City), 


Joseph A. Martin, Jr., a member of the Exchange since July, 
1945, and a partner in Gaines & Co. (New York City) since Au- 
eH 19. He is a Governor of the Association of Stock Exchange 


Clifford P. McKinney, managing partner in G. H. Walker & 
Co. (St. Louis). He has been active in the Stock Exchange com- 
munity since 1942. 


Frank L. Newburger, Jr., a senior partner in Newburger & 
Co. (Philadelphia), and a Governor of the Philadelphia-Balti- 
more Stock Exchange. He was President of that Exchange from 
March, 1954 to March, 1957. 


Robert L. Stott, Exchange member since December, 1929, and 
partner in Wagner, Stott & Co. (New York City). Mr. Stott was 
Chairman of the Exchange from May 1941 to May 1943 and an 
Exchange Governor for 12 years. 


Four Governors were renominated to serve three-year terms: 


George F. Hackl, Jr. of Laird, Bissell & Meeds; H. Van Brunt 
McKeever of Goodbody & Co.; Walter Maynard of Shearson, 
Hammill & Co.; and Charles L. Morse, Jr. of Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co., all of New York City. 


Mr. Werle, is a partner in Johnson & Wood. He has been a 
member of the Exchange since 1950, a Governor since 1953 and 
served - Vice-Chairman in 1956 and 1957. A native New York- 
er, Mr. Werle began his career as a page boy with the New York 
Stock Exchange in 1919. In 1924 he joined Johnson & Wood, and 
in 1940 became a partner in the firm. He was elected Governor 


















President, G. Keith ton, and three Governors appointed spe- 
cifically to represent the public. Elections will be held on May 11. 


Renominated to be Trustees of the Gratuity Fund, from 
which payments are made to the families of deceased members 
of the Exchange, were William Shippen Davis of Blair S. Williams 
& Co.; John M. Young of Morgan Stanley & Co., for three-year 
terms; and William K. Beckers of Spencer Trask & Co., for one 
year. 


The 1959 Nominating Committee also proposed the following 
to serve on the 1960 Committee: 


of the American Stock Exchange in 1944, Vice-Chairman two ing to the install: 
years later, and Chairman in 1947, an office he held until 1950. ing facilities 
Total membership of the Board is 33, including the Exchange am to be bt 
ment at Loe 13 on 

















of nominations by a pa 
senting every section a 
review committee, n d 
by a committee of juc 





James Campbell, Jr. of Marks & Campbell; Brittin.C, Eustis . Were Dr. 3. 0. Ryder. 
of Spencer Trask & Co.; Robert J. Jacobson of Benjamin Jacob- versity; C. W. Kellogg, Past | 
son & Sons; Robert C. Johnson of Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Hudson dent of the Edison Electric | 
B. Lemkau of Morgan Stanley & Co.; Allan H. McAlphin, Jr. of tute; and Mr. Corette. _ 


Wood, Walker & Co.; Harold C,. Mayer of Bear, Stearns & Co.; 
Alexander R. Piper of Paine, Webber, Jackson 
James J. Watson of Hornblower & Weeks. 

In addition to Mr. Holden, the 1959 Nominating Committee 
included: ae 

John D. Baker, Jr. of Reynolds & Co.; Benjamin E, Billings 
of Thomson & McKinnon; Bertram F. Fagenson of B. F. Fagenson 
& Co.; Louis B. Froelich of Pershing & Co.; Bernard E. Smith, 
Jr. of LaMorte, Maloney & Co.; Raymond D. Stitzer of White, 
Weld & Co.; A. Varick Stout of Dominick & Dominick; and 


The Edison Award is being giv— 
en annually to an ric - 
pany “for distinguished 
tion to. the development of 
tric light and power for the c 
venience of the public and 
benefit of the industry.” 


Consisting of a gold medal 
the winning company, and $1, 


& Curtis; and ee 
the 


Maurice F, Summers of E. F. Hutton & Co. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 








December 31 
1958 1948 1938 
t} Utility plant at original cost. . .$323,776823  $121,818,953 $71,911,281 
tt Long-term debt .............: . 109,591,000 65,000,000 48,944,000 
% Debt.of net utility plant... 39.4% 64.5% 70.4% 
% Debt of total capitalization 41.5% 57.2% 53.7% 
i Preferred stock ............. 41,391,656 21,533,455 22,007,800 
t| Convertible preference stock.. 11,483,360 — — 
8} Common stock and surplus.... 101,895,477 27,057,268 20,250,117 
*| Total capitalization .......... 264,361,493 113,590,723 91,201,917 
Operating revenues .......... 92,116,213 43,117,637 17,256,629 
Ce MANNS a ee, was 13,893,971 6,029,153 1,873,220 
President 


NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


Hammond, Indiana 

















Alabama Power Wins EEl Award 


Southern utility company wins colleague’s plaudits in the 
industry at 27th annual meeting of Edison Electric Institute 


for comprehensive program of 


The Alabama Power Company 
received the electric industry’s 
highest honor, the new Edison 
Award, for “exceptional business 
statesmanship” in developing the 
water resources of the Coosa and 
Warrior River system. 


The Award was presented to 
Thomas W. Martin, Chairman of 
the Board of Alabama Power Co., 
by J. E, Corette, President of the 
Edison Electric Institute, at the 
close of the Institute’s 27th An- 
nual Convention. The Edison 
Award was given fod the first 
time this year, taking the place 
of the Charles A. Coffin Award 
which had been presented an- 
nually at previous EEI conven- 
tions. 


Alabama Power Company was 
cited by the judges “For excep- 
tional business statesmanship in 
conceiving a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the complete develop- 
ment, by use of private investor 
capital, of the water resources of 
the Coosa and Warrior River sys- 


water~ resources: development. 


tems in Alabama, for its effective 
public information program re- 
garding this project, for obtaining 
necessary Congressional legisla- 
tion and the approval of Federal 
bodies required to carry it out, 
thereby providing the State of 
Alabama with valuable power, 
navigation and recreational facil- 
ities, together with flood control 
and conservation of the water re- 
sources of the State, all accom- 
plished without major controversy 
and all contributing importantly 
to the public welfare and the eco- 
nomic growth of the whole State.” 

The 421,700-kilowatt.Coosa Riv- 
er project consists of four new 
dams and a reconstrueted power- 
house and an increase in the size 
and capacity of an existing dam. 

On the Warrior River, Alabama 
Power is constructing the Lewis 
Smith Dam. It also has a license 
to install a power plant at the 
government dam formerly known 
as Lock 17 and more recently 
named Bankhead Lock and Dam, 
It has a preliminary permit relat- 







for the company’s il 
benefit fund, the Award has acq= 
quired national prominence in the 
public mind as well as in 
electric industry for its signifi— 
cance in recognizing conscienti 
service and progressive d 
ment. 


Until the establishment of The 
Edison Award, outstandin 
achievement in the industry 
recognized through presenta 
of the Charles A. Coffin A 
which was given annually from 
1922 through 1957. 


Federal Land Banks: 
Offer 374% Bonds 


The 12 Federal Land Banks 
yesterday (April 15) offered pub~ 
licly $201 million of 3%% bonds 
dated May 1, 1959 and due April 
20, 1960. The bonds are offered 
at 9973 %. 


i! 


The offering is being made 


through the banks’ fiscal 
John T. Knox, 130 William S 


New York City, with the assist~ 


ance of a nationwide dealer an@ 
banker group. 


The proceeds from the sale of 
the bonds will be used to redeem 
$191 million of bonds maturing 
May 1, 1959, and for lending oper— 
ations. 




















OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


... continued steady progress in 1958, throughout its 30,000 
square mile service area, the hub of the great Southwest. 


1958 
Revers i524. cheese $54,299,000 $34,908,000 56% 
Noet-Imcqmse...=-—--- 252455 $11,186,000 $ 5,997,000 86% =. 
Earn. per share Common__- $1.45 $0.95 53% 
Kwh Sales (066)_____--_--- 2,802,000 1,825,000 54% | 
Generating Capacity—Kw__ 908,000 438,000 107% 
System Demand—Kw- -__-- 713,100 408,400 75% 


Write for our 1958 Annual Report for statistical data 
and information relating to our broad service area. 


OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


321 North Harvey, Oklahoma City 1, Oklahoma 
DONALD S. KENNEDY, President 


1953 
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Continued from page 23 


Designing Electric Utility 
Systems for the Future 


less unit installed on the combined 
systems. 

Many systems are becoming s0 
large and complex that automatic 
load control is necessary for their 
efficient operation. Economies re- 

It through closer adherence to 
Serenent cost loading of turbo- 
generators, but in addition the 
capability of the automatic dis- 
patching and computing device is 
greatly in excess of a_ single 
manual dispatch office. The larger 
systems under manual control may 
require more than one dispatching 
office, with consequent delays. 
Automatic dispatching equipment 
ean handle the most complex sys- 
tem with a response time much 
faster than under manual control. 
Necessary equipment and tech- 
pique are now available for com- 

ete automatic dispatching, 

luding operation under pre- 
determined emergency conditions. 
Such equipment provide 
accurate records of all interchange 
transactions, and will accelerate 
final accounting. 


One item that cannot be evalu- 
ated on a basis of tangible savings, 
but many be invaluable, is the 
extra reliability that results under 
emergency conditions. There are 
unusual cases where load has con- 
tinued to be carried due entirely 
to an interconnection when a 
long and costly outage would have 
resulted had the interconnection 
not been available. 

Another interesting tool avail- 
able to us, which is just beginning 
te be recognized is decentralized 
“peak shaving” through the use of 
packaged type, unattended diesel 
oo sets, or gas turbine 

ven generators located on the 
transmission system, feeding 
er into selected areas. A look 
the load duration date reveals 
why large savings are possible. 
Ten percent of our capacity is re- 
uired to operate less than 2% of 

e time. If new capacity can be in- 
stalled at low capital cost to sup- 

this portion of the load, the 
1 cost is of little importance 
because of the short operating 
time. In addition, benefits are ob- 
tained through savings of trans- 
mission losses, bulk power 
transmission and generating 
station investment and in im- 
proved area reliability. 

Comprehensive studies of our 
system have shown that an 
installed first cost differential of 
$50 per kilowatt is required to 
show sufficient savings to make 
peak-shaving attractive, with 
anticipated price levels, load 
factors and rates of load growth. 
This differential may be attainable 
with peak-shaving equipment now 


available. As the future unfolds, 
increases in efficiency of new 
steam units will be less marked 


than they have been in the past. 
Systems will be composed of 


many machines with little differ- 
ence in their efficiencies. There- 


fore, unless peak-shaving capacity 
is provided periodically, relatively 
efficient machines will move 
rapidly from base load operation 
into the peaking portion of the 
load curve, where the cost of 
ogtaining high efficiency is not 
justifiable. An analysis made for 
the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany system shows a possibility of 
large savings in annual cost for 
an extensive use of this type of 
equipment as a supplement to 
providing base load capacity. One 
of these diesel generator installa- 
tions has been purchased and in- 
stalled on an experimental basis 
to get actual operating experience. 


One operation that requires 
intensive research and develop- 
ment is the complete automatic 
control of large unit boiler-turbo- 
generator systems, including all 
operations and checks necessary 
on start-up and shut-down. The 
ultimate would be to have the 
operator initiate the starting op- 
eration, after which all operations 
would be handled automatically 
until the generator was carrying 
load under the control of the 
automatic dispatching equipment. 
Present large generating stations 
are becoming so complex that it is 
extremely difficult for the opera- 
tor to obtain all essential informa- 
tion in an emergency, analyze the 
situation and take the corrective 
steps required. Complete automa- 
tion can provide the necessary 
speed and intelligence required to 
safeguard this equipment. 


Avoiding Costly Cyclic Pattern 


Before leaving the generating 
station part of the problem, there 
is a difficult situation facing the 
industry which will not only in- 
crease capital costs, but may result 
ir a dislocation of scheduled 
capacity additions needed within 
the next five years. This is the 
eyclic variation in orders for 
heavy equipment, transformers, 
boilers and _ turbo-generators 
which results in inefficient utili- 
zation of manufacturing facilities, 
but even more serious, a large 
variation in work forces. This is a 
costly problem, costly to the 
manufacturer in idle shop time 
and dislocated engineering and 
shop labor schedules, and costly 
to the customer in delays 
and construction schedule rear- 
rangements that are an inevitable 
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result of overload manufacturing 
facilities. On the basis of cyclic 


pattern on major equipment 
ordering and _ fabrication, the 
manufacturers will be hard 


pressed to provide the fifteen 
million kilowatts of boiler and 
turbo-generator capacity that 
should be installed for service in 
each of the years 1963 and 1964. 
There is a shortage of competent 
skilled labor for field installation 
even under present construction 
schedules. This will be a. serious 
bottleneck with annual capacity 
additions exceeding fifteen million 
kilowatts. 


What can be done to alleviate 
this? Various possibilities present 
themselves for consideration. Two 
utility companies have ordered 
boilers built and delivered, to be 
placed in storage. Estimates made 
by them and the boiler manufae- 
turers show that the normal an- 
nual price increase, which will be 
avoided, will pay the storage costs. 
In addition, there is an estimated 
10% saving in the erection cost as 
a result of having all parts avail- 
able at the time of erection. A 
further advantage is the avoidance 
of costly delays in the service 
date because of late deliveries. 


Possible savings on _ turbo- 
generators and improvement in 
shop schedules may be realized 
and ultimate delivery dates im- 
proved by placing advance orders 
for critical components. The 
machine size and steam conditions 
must be specified and a firm order 
placed for future delivery. The 
contract could provide for price 
based on the date of completion 
of component fabrication: The 
necessary design and engineering 
work could be completed to pro- 
vide the necessary information to 
the purchaser and to facilitate 
early ordering of material. Orders 
could be placed for long delivery 
items. One such item is the rotor 
forging, which could be ordered, 
tested, fully machined, then put in 
storage. Resultant savings shouid 
offset the cost of storage and 
assure completion on schedyJe. A 
careful andlysis of such ‘ifems 
could result in major savings and 
substantial improvements in shop 
labor schedules, and in over-all 
delivery periods. A method of 
overcoming the present wide 
swings in orders and deliveries 
will be a major factor in our effort 
to provide additional capacity at 
minimum cost. The economics of 
load factor improvement is just as 
important to the manufacturer as 
to the utility. 


New sites for generating stations 
and major substations will be- 
come an increasingly difficult in 
the next decade, particularly for 
those companies serving large 
metropolitan areas. Increasing 
public resistance is now evident in 
some locations, a factor which will 
undoubtedly become more serious 
as time goes on. Greater develop- 
ment of the capacity of present 
sites must be accepted as essential, 
and stations having multi-million 
kilowatt capacity are to become 
more common. 


Overcoming Transmission 
Expense 

Outgoing transmission line 
capacity becomes a key..to such 
development. Hand-in=hand goes 
the problem of. right-of-way for 
overhead transmission lines. They 
are actively resisted in built-up 
sections, and land is.. becoming 
scarce and therefore prohibitive 
in cost or non-existent. The acre- 
age required by a number of-high 
voltage aerial lines radiating from 
a major generating station or 
substations gives pause _ for 
thought. A right-of-way 100 feet 
wide requires 13 acres per mile, 
As land values continue to climb 
and new routes become unavail- 
able it will be necessary to revise 
our thinking on such rights-of- 
way. 

Multiple use of right-of-way by 
transmission lines and oil or gas 
pipe lines, use of multi-circuit 
tower lines, and construction of 
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transmission lines along railroad 
rights-of-way are among possible 
methods to be considered. In 
certain locations in heavily built- 
up areas it may be necessary to 
go to underground construction, 
yet for the extra-high voltage 
lines needed for future bulk trans- 
mission there is. presently no 
satisfactory underground system 
available for high capacity long 
distance transmission. — 

This cable insulation problem 
is being actively invéstigated now 
under joint sponsorship ~ of - the 
industry and the mahufacturers: 
It may be that an insulation ‘will 
be developed that is satisfactory 
for cables operating at 460 kv or 
600_kv. eee oe , 

As an alternate to this there is 


a possibility that - high” voltage: 


direct current’ will prdévide an 
answer. It is now practical te use 
direct current at 600 kv°to 1,000 
kv. The terminal ‘equipment for 
conversion and inversion is so 
expensive that it -is economical 
only for large blocks of power 6ver 
long distances. However, it: does 
have a number of attractive ad- 


vantages that may -be a‘ major’ 


factor in special applications. 
Most of the development’ work 
has been done in Europe: The 


practicality has been proved by a: 


number of operating installations 
and it is now a question of ‘im- 
provement and cost reduction. 


Major transmission substations 


adjacent to metropolitan ateds-are : 


increasingly difficult to~ locate: 
Land is scarce because of active 
programs of resisdential and com- 
mercial construction. In '’ some 
locations there is a need for con- 
siderable set-backs from property 
lines, extensive landscaping; and 
control of noise level of: trans- 
formers. At the same time, greater 
area is required to provide ‘for 
more lines, additional -capacity; 
and higher voltage - requiring 
wider phase spacing. i 
During the early years of 
growth of the industry the-trans- 
mission and distribution line wire 
size was frequently determined 
by mechanical strength’ to meet 
assumed loading conditions  im- 
posed by temperature, wind, ‘and 
ice. This provided substantial ad- 
ditional unused electrical capacity. 
In-recent years this excess capac- 
ity has provided a welcome 
margin for load growth. Much of 
it has been used to supply our 
grewing loads and it. is “now 
necessary to replace many ‘of the 
conductors for load reasons: A 
review should be made of the 
existing design criteria to deter- 
mine how much the’ mechanical 
strength should be increased to 
improve service reliability. An 
increase in the minimum. design 
strength will provide additional 
insurance against line damage and 
failure due to wind and sleet. At 
the same time, it will provide an 
additional margin for future load 
growth at a low increment cost. 
Minimum standards should be 
established for new construction 
and for all facilities replaced for 
capacity reinforcement. The entire 
distribution system and. transmis- 


An.important factor to consider 
here ..is that if, in the case-of.a 
major area outage, the amount 


of trouble can be cut in half, the — 


cost of.restoration and the dura- 
tion of customer outages~ecan.:be 


half. This comes about.. through 
two factors. First, outside ,help 
brought in for emergency restora-~- 


tion will be unfamiliar. with. the: 


territory and construction stand- 
ards and therefore will work at a 
much slower rate than your own 
employees. Secondly, the .effi- 
ciency of the dispatching organi- 
zation and the supervision will be 
more nearly normal under the 
reduced amount of trouble instead 
of drastically reduced because of 
long hours under high stress and 
the added burden of a large and 
strange work force. 


Some benefits will also be ob- 
tained in lower voltage drop and 








voltage flicker. The resistance 
component can be reduced and, by 
the use of capacitors along the 
lines, ‘the reactance component 
can be controlled so that the 
combination of these two will pro- 
vide a considerable improvement 
in both voltage regulation and 
flicker. Both of these will require 
greater attention with the higher 
customer loads and their con- 
sciousness of service abnormalities. 


Improved Community Relations 
It is increasingly evident that 
more time and effort :must be de- 
vot. community relations in 
parellel with the expansion of our 
systems. The. maintenance of our 
existing facilities and the installa- 
tion of new facilities:require that 
more careful consideration be 
given to our rélations with the 
community us ‘population density 
Along the highways a method 
must be found to provide im- 
proved appearance. Many of the. 
highway systems now being built 
or pee have both physical and 
legislative barriers to 4 continua- 
tion of present methods of utility 
service installations. A multiple 
circuit pole line with services 
across the new super highways, as 
well as to near-side residences, 
will be less tolerable. Two pole 
lines, one on each side are not a 


- good answer. Rear property lines 


provide a_ solution under some 
conditions but are not a panacea. 
There ‘has been a considerable 


‘amount of work done to develop 


a Satisfactory system using either 
combination underground - over- 
head, or all underground facilities, 
but .the. economic penalties are 
high. A number of selutions may 
ultimately be worked out, depend- 
ing on the local conditions, but 
they must meet the needs. and 
interests of. all. Pe 
. New and <improved -highways 
require new high intensity street 


lighting. Once again the type of 


fixture, the pole support, the sup- 
ply - to .it, all become factors to 
review. One’ of the major load 
builders is going to be better high- 
way illumination. ‘The present 
luminaire equipment and lighting 
methods are not adequate. What- 
ever is finally developed should 
be either attractive in appearance 
or unobtrusive in the daytime and 
provide .a high intensity glareless 
light at.night. 

_One of -the problems in connec- 
tion with the load growth of the 
commercial and domestic con- 
sumer is the inadequacy of wir- 
ing on the secondaries and incom- 
ing services and on the customer’s 
property. A’ possible solution is 
an increase in the secondary volt- 
age. This is being tried in some 
test areas and information from 
these installations should help to 
decide this question. Lighting and 
small appliances may be supplied 
at the present voltage level with 
major -appliances and loads such 
as air conditioning and electric 
heating supplied at a higher volt- 
age. As" 
, There. are~ trying times. ahead 
as ‘the industry continues in the 


sion system should be reviewed. ¢ race to keep ahead of the expan- 


‘sion.in the use of our product.’ It 
is difficult to ‘aecept'these accel- 
erating .growth as natural and 


healthy: The future is thought of 


in terms. of the: past, «vith some-..” 


times a conviction that this growth 
| : ©“cannot*eontinue, but instead must. 
reduced to substantially less#than, "thi 


flatten out. Let us banish this 
thought from our -planning. Géo- 
metric growth and development 
show up in mary natural laws. 
Just two examples are the sensi- 
tivity of our eyes to light and our 
ears to sound, which are both:an 
exponential function. The- market 
for energy is expanding in .many 
directions and our promotion ahd 
sales must’ be geared to this ex- 
pansion. There is no intention to 


-Zive the impression that load 


growth will be automatic, but to 
show that the market has unlim- 
ited potential for development. 
Problems of financing and con- 
struction of physical facilities face 
us. Each of the fields of sales, fi- 
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nancing,. engineering and opera- 
tion. requires capable and well 
informed employees with man- 
agement and, leadership of the 
highest ealiber. Ahead of our in- 
dustry are many challenging prob- 
lems that cannot be solved by 
using yesterday’s methods. More 


research, more pioneering and , 


progressive thinking, more new 
Pastis site ‘must be developed. 


“Supporting Research 


‘Throughialit the development 
and: ‘th of Our industry there 
“has: “been! “a multiple partnership 
le progress, con- 
sy tg OW: and reduced 
+ San shi ithe bagb ria sascat ‘part-" 
n a operating . 
‘ulffity cémpaniés and with’ the. 
“manufacturers. : Our industry “has 
a “av ailable * full ‘information: 
and- on difficulties ex- 
 pariened with new developments. 
so that the knowledge . of ‘one ‘is 
‘shared by all. An active teamwork ° 
‘philosophy has grown. up between 
-the equipment*manufacturers aid 
the utility. industry with the ob-’ 
‘jective of déveloping better and 
“more reliable equipment and of’ 
- steadily moving’ forward “techni- 
_ cally and economically. This spirit 
“must be fostered and strengthened 
‘and the maufacturing industry en- 
couraged to expand these ad- 
~vaneed developments even more 
‘aggressively. The electric utility 
industry must expand its activities 
-in the field of research. Greater 
-attention to applied research can 
produce results many. times 
greater than the effort and ex-°: 
pense involved. Scientific knovI- 
edge is expanding at an unprece- 
dented rate and constant vigilance 
is needed to utilize new develop- 
ments promptly and effectively. 
The key to the future of our dy- 
namic industry lies in the most 
effective use of science ‘and tech- 
nology fer the problems ahead. 
We must eneourage and’ ‘support’ 
_research .by the manufacturers, 
‘but’ must also provide’ Teadership 
‘in research and development in 
the field of applications of new * 
- techniques and devices arid“ in- 
‘exploring new or advanced con-. 
cepts not yet ready for commer-- 
cial utilization. Economic research 
must be intensified to determine 
how best to maintain, and rein- 
“force our economic health. 

In conclusion, I view. the future 
‘with great optimism. The prob- 
‘lems we face are not fundamental 
weaknesses in our growth pattern. 
Positive steps to meet our obliga- 
tion and assure ample capaciy, 
increased acceptability, adequate 
reliability and -higher economy 
‘will: provide a healthy: base on 
‘ which to build unlimited’ growth. 


Wins: “‘Griffin” Award 

MILWAUFAEE, Wis.— Wiiliam J. 
Walter, senior at Marquette Uni- 
versity from Wakefield, Mich.. 
has won the “Griffin Award” 
presented annually to the finance 
student who-excels in courses re- 
‘lated to investment banking, it 
was announced. Amounting to 
$100.00, the award was established 








last year by The Milwaukee 
Company. 
The firm has established an 


identical annual “Griffin Award” 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
The 1959 winner has not been 
selected as yet. 

’ In addition, both universities 
received plaques from the invest- 
ment firm to be inscribed with 
the names of the winners. 


Now First Monticello 


MGNTICELLO, N. Y.—The firm 
name of Rhulen Planning Co., 
Inc., 217 Broadway, has been 
‘changed to First Monticello Cor- 
- poration 


Baron, Black Adds 


(Soecial te THe PINancist CHKONICLE) 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Max 
-G. Hines has been added to the 
staff of Baron, Black, Kolb and 
Lawrence Incorporated, 253 North 
Canon Drive. 
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Yields in the near-term money 
market. continue to rise and this 
reflects the belief that the Treas- 
ury will be making full use of the 
long-Treasury bill in the May re- 
funding and new cash offering. It 
is evident. that as long as the 
budget:is not in balance and there » 
are no immediate prospects of this 
happening; the Treasury will have 
to bein the:money.or capital mar- 
kets at“ very: regular intervals. 
This does:not give either one of» 
‘these markets enough time to. 
digest the<issues that are offered, 
which. niedns that an uncertain: 
‘and éautious-tone will prevail. 
“The compeétitive position of the 
governmentbond market has been 
‘put’ under ‘a’ bit» more pressure 
‘since fhere fs evidence that cer- 
tain investors are taking losses in 
thi€se ‘securities. and putting the 
proeeeds~ in- ‘tax-exempt obliga- 
tions. The tax-free yield is more 
attractive’ than is available in 
‘Treasuries. . : 
Ffequent Treasury Issues 


A Price’ Depressant 


The dull defensive tone in the 
government market appears to be 


caused by the growing attention’ 


that is being given to the May 
operation of . the Treasury which 
will embody not only the refund- 
-ing of maturirig issues but also the 
raising. of néw money. There will 
be coming due next month $2,750,- 


. 000,900 of special bills and $1,817,- 


000,000 of certificates of indebted- 
ness. (Then the Treasury will be 
coming into the market after the 
refunding is taken care of, for be- 
tween , $2,000,000,000 and $3,000,- 
000,000 of new money in order to 
meet the cash needs for the cur- 
rent, fiscal year which ends~on 
June .30.-~ 
. The facet that the Treasury has 
to -be continually coming into the 
‘market: for either refunding pur- 
poses-or. for the raising of new 
funds does not ailow very much 
time for the digesting of the issues 
whieh are used for these purposes. 
Accordingly,.there is no improve- 
“ment inothe demand of govern- 
ment. issues’ since there is no 
shortage of these securities, and 
if there should be any appreciable 
price betterment in these obliga- 
tions the Treasiwry will offer se- 
curities that will put a ceiling on 
the uptrend in these quotations. 


Better Yields Available 
In Other Securities 

There is little doubt in money 
market circles but what the Treas- 
ury will make offerings whenever 
possible, if only in token amounts, 
of securities that will extend the 
average maturity of the govern- 
ment debt. This tends to limit the 
appreciation possibilities of the 
government bond market since it 
is evident that there will be no 
shortage of the debt lengthening 
obligations. On the other hand, the 
demand for such issues has not 
been sizable for a long time, since 
the usual buyers of these issues 
have been stock minded for a long 
period because they are concerned 
more with hedging against the 
ravages of inflation. 

Also, the upward trend of taxes, 
which is affecting the revenues of 
many institutional investors, is not 
offset by making purchases of 
government bonds, but by making 
commitments in tax-exempt obli- 
gations. Likewise, those institu- 
tions that are not concerned with 
tax protection can get a better 
yield from corporate bonds than 
they can from long-term govern- 
ment issues. 


Corporation Buying Coming 
To an End 
The coming operation of the 
Treasury is expected to be in 
short-term issues mainly, with the 


long Treasury bill playing a fea- 
tured role in this one. It is evident, 
however, that the government is 
not going to be able to sell these 
issues indefinitely to corporations 
by the method of having the com- 
mercial banks and dealers act as 
underwriters - “because, with the 
improvement -in. business, these 
corporations will have to use their 
liquid funds not only for the re- 
building of inventories but also 
‘for some expansion of facilities. 
This. means that eventually the 
deposit banks will be the main 
buyers of government securities 


‘whether they be offered for re- 


funding or new money purposes. 


Reserves of New York and 

Chicago: Banks te Increase 

The Senate «Banking and Cur- 
rency. Committee unexpectedly 
voted last. week to abolish the 
central reserve ‘city classification 
for reserve requirements of mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve 
System. The effect of this move, if 
allowed to remain in the final 
version of the: banking legislation, 
would:«reduce the-reserve require- 
ments of the New York City and 
Chicago banks. Under existing 
conditions this would free about 
$400,000,000. of ~reserves for the 
New York City banks. At present, 
the veserve requirement for the 
New York City and Chicago banks 
is 18% of demand deposits. Banks 
in other large cities have reserve 
requirements of 1642% and this 
figure would apply to the New 
York City and Chicago tanks 
under the proposed legislation. 


Joins Taussig, Day 
(Special to The Financia, CHRONICLE) | 
SPRINGFIELD, . Mo. — Wallace 
L. Preston has become connected 
with Taussig, Day & Co., Inc., 
Holland Building. 


With Dietenhofer Co. 


(Special to Tae Financia, CHRONICLE) 


SOUTHERN PINES, N. C.— 
Willis E. Kivette is with Dieten- 
hofer and Heartfield, 670 South- 
west Broad Street. 


Robt. Lehman Named 
Foundation Chairman 


Robert Lehman, senior partner 
of the New York investment bank- 
ing firm of Lehman Brothers, has 
been elected. Chairman of the 
Board of The 
Fannie and . 
John Hertz — 
Engineering - 
Scholarship _ 
Foundation, at 
the second an- — 
nual meeting — 
of directors in 
Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Named Pres- 
ident for the 
current year 
1959 was Ed- 
win L. Weisl, 
partner, Simp- 
son, Thacher 
and Bartiett of New York, and 
Counsel for the United States Pre- 
paredness Committee headed by 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, of Texas. 
John D. Hertz, founder of the 
educational trust, will serve as 
Chairman ef the Executive Com- 
mittee. Other officers include 
Harry N. Wyatt, partner D’An- 
cona,’ Pflaum,’ Wyatt & Riskind 
of Chicago, who will become As- 
sistant Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee and Secretary of 
the Foundation; George E. Allen, 
partner Alvord and Alvord of 
Washington, D. C., who will serve 
as Vice-President; and Allan B. 
Hunter, partner Lehman Broth- 
ers, who will serve as Treasurer. 
It is the policy of the Foundation 
to elect the President and Chair- 
man for one year. Those desig- 
nated may succeed to the same 
office after a lapse of two years. 


Directors announced the estab- 
lishment of a Sponsored Scholar- 
ship Program through which per- 
sons, corporations and others in- 
terested in ‘Riding inthe defense 
of the United States could use the 
Foundation’s facilities in granting 
engineering scholarships in their 
own names. All administrative 
expense in connection with such 
special awards will be absorbed 
by the Foundation. Subscribers 
will be asked to contribute an av- 
erage of $1,000 per year for four 
college years, or to make a one- 
time contribution of $4,000 for 








Robert Lehman 


‘members of the Foundation. — 
opened in the Spring of 1960, 


_gineering Scholarship. F’ 
1957 by John D. Hertz, fe 


ated in response to reports t 
Russia was p 


(1767) e. 
each: scholarshipy | 
will be used only 


2h suet Bande 
grants 


During 1959 the ay om will 
be placed upon a basis, 
the number of new 
awards limited to 15. have 
already been applied = Sub- 
scriptions this year will be made 
available only to friends of 















successful, the program will © 


all interested and qualified. — 
The Fannie and John Prt 


was established in 


of the Yellow Cab Co. and He 
Rent A Car System. It was 


us ited States: -Tiseen the Fo 
n 
dation, the entire multi-million 
will be devoted to the training @ 
w evo : 
qualified and needy -ering 
students who wait ah 
their skills availa 
try’s defense in paige scaal 
national emergency. The ame 
of scholarship awards varies 
need. Awards may be used 
sustenance, where called for, 
well as for tuition and the us 
school expense. 
Earlier this year an administra- 
tive office of the Foundation 
established in Los Angeles at 1 
Westwood Boulevard. 


Directors of the Foundation are: 
George E. Allen; Victor Emanuel, 
President of Avco Man 
Corp.; Leonard S. Flershe Chi- 
cago industrialist; Arthur Han- 
cock, Kentucky horse breeder and 
agriculturist; Fannie K. Hertz; 
John D. Hertz; are Hoo 
Director.of the F Bureau 
pag era a ah nter 
an erman rtners 
Lehman. Brothers; Robert 
man; Floyd B. Odlum, Cc 

Board 







the Lowe 
rence Radiation Laboratory, U: 
versity of California; Edwin ; 
Weisl; and Harry N. Wyatt. 


With Pacific Northwest - 

EUGENE, Ore.—Robert P. Car- 
lon is now with Pacific Northwest 
Company, 11 West 11th Street, 
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a machete in Hawaii 





4 pistol in Tanganyika 


4 helicopter over Brazil 


The world-wide prestige of Connecticut products and workmen 
to the state, encourages diversification and 


attracts new 
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176 Cumberland Avenue 


THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
serves the busy metropolitan areas of Stamford, New London, 
Hartford and Torrington. Annual Report on request. 
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New Dimensions in 
The Electrical Fature 


financially far greater considera- 
tions of life, performance and 
eervice. Recently, this problem 
was compounded by the decision 
of the TVA to buy its first tur- 
bine-generator, and its largest, 
from a foreign manufacturer. 


Prices and Productivity 


We are hearing a good deal 
these days to the effect that pro- 
ductivity increases are causing 
unemployment. This might be a 
valid argument if the American 
consumer consumed at a fixed 
rate, but he doesn’t. The fact is 
that improved productivity means 
Jowered prices .. . lowered prices 
gsnean increased consumption... 
end increased consumption means 
increased employment. It is 

rowth through productivity that 
as made eight million new jobs 
In the past 10 years and has put 
moore than 63 million of our peo- 
le at work at record-high wages. 
t is productivity that has enabled 
. us to double the amount of goods 
we produce and consume every 25 
years, and only productivity can 
enable us to continue to do that 
in the future. It is productivity 
that makes us equal with the 
wastly greater manpower of the 
mations that threaten us. When and 
if this nation ever acts to curb 
§ts productivity gains for any rea- 
60n whatsoever, we are finished 
‘@s a world power. 


We are also hearing a good deal 
these days about industry being 
e@ble to afford to pay wage in- 
creases in excess of productivity 
without raising prices, financing 
the added costs out of profits. Un- 
fortunately, that is what has been 
geting on—at least in the electrical 
equipment industry, In the five- 
year period 1952-1957, the mar- 
eins in our industry declined 
about one-third as a consequence 
of financing a cost-price squeeze 
out of profits. The simple fact is 
that, in our economy, every 
man’s income is another man’s 
cost. Every increase in wage costs, 
unless and until matched by an 
increase in productive efficiency, 
is an increase in the cost of pro- 
duction. These costs must be re- 
covered in increased prices. If 
Endustry were to pay a wage in- 
crease each year 1% in excess of 
improvement in productivity, and 
without any price increase, the 
ast dollar of corporate profits 
would disappear sometime around 
the early spring of 1970. And if 
that happened, the problems I 
dhave discussed would have com- 
pletely disappeared, because we 
would be enveloped by an eco- 
nomical and political system in 
‘which such problems are not per- 
mitted to exist, and, further, in 
which neither private business nor 
free labor unions are permitted 
to exist. 

These problems we have—these 
problems of spiraling costs — of 
wage rates outrunning productiv- 
ity gains—of wage increases cost- 
fing us out of competition with 
foreign producers — these prob- 
Jems are larger than our indus- 
iry. They are national problems, 
dut our industry—the future of 
@ur industry—is intimately con- 
«erned with how our nation meets 
@nd solves them. 


Offers Suggestion 


Since I have posed the prob- 
gems in the first place, may I close 


creases exceeding the rise in pro- 
ductivity. 


What can we do to increase the 
rate of productivity increase? 


First, we can assure that the 
tradition of our industry in this 
regard is maintained. The ag- 
gressive pursuit of this tradition, 
by the electric utilities and the 
electrical manufacturers, has pro- 
vided the American economy a 
shining example of close custom- 
er-supplier cooperation making a 
striking contribution to an im- 
proved standard of living and to 
the fight against inflation. This 
long-term cooperation, aimed at 
constantly more efficient genera- 
tion, transmission and distribu- 
tion of electrical. power, is some- 
thing of. which we can feel jus- 
tifiably proud. 


I pledge Westinghouse to con- 
tinued efforts, not only to main- 
tain this tradition, but also to en- 
hance it. As evidence of this 
pledge, in spite of the cost-price 
squeeze of recent years, and in 
spite of the temporary lull.in our 
business with utilities, we are 
currently spending, for apparatus 
research and development, sub- 
stantially more than we have in 
the company’s history. Also, we 
will have invested during the 
five-year period 1957 to 1962 
more in facilities for utility equip- 
ment development and manufac- 
ture than in any other period in 
our history, to improve our tech- 
nology and to make sure you can 
get deliveries when you need the 
equipment. 


There is another effort we can 
make jointly as a contribution to 
accelerating the rate of produc- 
tivity in this country. American 
industry is the mutual customer 
of both the producers of electric 
power and the producers of elec- 
tric power equipment. We can 
make common cause in an inten- 
sified program to increase indus- 
trial productivity through power- 
ing up. We have a magnificent 
opportunity to promote jointly, 
even more intensively than we 
have to date, a higher rate of 
mechanization of the nation’s 
manufacturing facilities through 
greater use of electric power. In 
this effort, too, I pledge the pow- 
er industry the ful] cooperation of 
Westinghouse, not only in our 
sales activities, but also in en- 
larged research and development 
programs dedicated to the crea- 
tion of new concepts of electrical 
automation, 


With respect to the other fac- 
tor in the equation of inflation: 
we must hold the line on wage 
costs; we must resist increases in 
excess of productivity. I must 
confess that this job involves some 
problems that our efforts to im- 
prove productivity do not. One 
of these is the development of a 
public awareness of the vital 
threat to the security of our econ- 
omy posed by inflationary wage 
increases. As corporate citizens 
we will do our part to this end. 
But the nation’s electric power 
companies, with their intimate 
community relations, and with 
their close and frequent contact 
with the public, are in a unique 
position to help create a climate 
of public opinion essential to cor- 
rection of this massive problem. 
Inflation cannot be licked unless 
we dedicate ourselves to this pur- 


by suggesting, briefly and in all pose 


ility, a course of action we 
wnight take? 

Speaking as a representative of 
the electrical industry, I suggest 
that we tackle the problem by 
@iealing forcefully with the two 
asic factors of the inflationary 
@quation: acceleration of the up- 
ward trend of productivity, and 
«ontinued resistance to wage in- 

: 6: 


Closing Summation 


In closing, let me say that while 
we face great problems, with the 
rich .talent available to us, with 
the spirit of cooperation we have 
established, we face even great- 
er opportunities. 

Not since the days of George 
Westinghouse and Thomas Edison 
have so many new and exciting 
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things been happening so fast in 
this industry of ours. It is work- 
ing with new products and proc- 
esses, new machines and methods, 
and most important, with new 
ideas and concepts and principles. 
In atomic power, we are all work- 
ing in a whole new art. 

Today there is almost no limit 
to what our technology can 
achieve, whether we apply that 
technology to industrial machin- 
ery or to household appliances, 
to electrical apparatus, or to the 
control system for a guided mis- 
sile. This is true, above all, when 
we apply technology to electric 
power—that product of our indus- 
try which a philosopher has called 
“the most beautiful, the most ver- 
satile, the most powerful and the 
most docile force that man has 
ever had under his control.” 

Beyond that, industry needs and 
wants what we have to sell. The 
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public needs and wants what we 
have to sell—and the public to- 
day has a huge pent-up purchas- 
ing power and the highest per- 
sonal income in its history. And 
we have the programs to stimu- 
late more widespread use of elec- 
trical power. These programs— 
Live Better Electrically, Power- 
Up, The Adequate Wiring Pro- 
gram, the Gold Medallion Home, 
the Total Electric Home, among 
others—will not only benefit our 
industry; they will enhance 
America’s standard of living, and 
increase the dignity of the Amer- 
ican worker. 

But in the final analysis, the 
outcome of these efforts, and all 
of the others we are making to- 
gether, is dependent on a solu- 
tion of the overriding domestic 
economic problem of our time— 
inflation, and the evils that ac- 
company it. 


The American Way 
In Tomorrow's World 


So long as your visits are inform- 
ative and helpful, you cannot visit 
our offices in Washington too 
often. 


To continue in this practical 
vein, you are not going to win 
issues or stave off disaster with- 
out votes, and you do not have 
them now. Although the climate 
of opinion with regard to your 
industry in Washington has im- 
proved compared to earlier years, 
it has not improved enough to 
prevent your industry from losing 
ground. I must say you have been 
remarkably successful on _ the 
whole in Washington. And this, 
in spite of the fact that your in- 
dustry has only a minority of 
staunch supporters in the Con- 
gress. 


It will take votes to stop the 
trend, I am not suggesting that 
you run for political office or sup- 
port candidates of one particular 
political party. But I do suggest 
you maintain a continuing interest 
in the philosophy of those who 
seek office. 


Most legislators who continual- 
ly support ideas and legislation 
that lead us nearer the welfare 
state would be highly indignant if 
accused of undermining our. free 
enterprise system. But their votes 
are the more detrimental because 
the result chisels away at our 
system of government a little at 
a time while pretending to sup- 
port it. 


So far we have not even 
touched on labor and I am sure 
you would not expect me to speak 
to you without mentioning the 
subject. Certainly it ties in with 
some of your problems that we 
have been discussing. 


Denies Charge of Labor-Baiting 


Some labor leaders and some of 
my colleagues consider me a 
labor-baiter. Iam not. I defy the 
contention that any man in the 
labor movement or in Congress 
has any more concern for Ameri- 
ca’s working men and women, 
both union and non-union, than I 
have. My concern is for the 
worker. I fear some of my critics 
—those who parade as the cham- 
pions of labor — are more con- 
cerned with the personal power 
of the labor boss and the influ- 
ence he may have on their polit- 
ical fortunes than they are in the 
welfare of the worker. 

I am not against the labor lead- 
er so long as he is the duly elected 
representative of labor and con- 
fines his activities to those things 
that concern the ones he repre- 
sents. Where we part company is 
when the labor boss uses his posi- 
tion to defraud those he repre- 
sents and to promote his own 
political ambitions, 

As you know, I am a member 
of a Select Committee of the Sen- 


ate—the McClellan Committee— 
investigating labor - management 
affairs. Some of the things we 
have turned up are scandalous. 
Laboring people — members and 


non-members of organized labor. 


—have been intimidated, beaten 
and murdered. Money extracted 
from union members has been 
borrowed, never to be returned, 
or stolen outright. Union money 
has been used to elect or defeat 
candidates for public office. 
Criminals have held high office 
in labor organizations. Criminals, 
thugs and other racketeers have 
used organized labor to force their 
will on employers and on em- 
ployees who wanted no part of 
them. Unfortunately, some em- 
ployers have connived with un- 
scrupulous labor leaders to sacri- 
fice the welfare of the working 
people. 

These things should be cor- 
rected by Federal law and yet as 
widely as these sickening atroci- 
ties have been publicized over the 
past three years, remedial legis- 
lation has yet to be enacted. You 
wonder why? The answer is very 
simple. The leaders of organized 
labor have become so politically 
powerful they are able to stop or 
to tone down proposed legislation 
to where it will not do the job. 

Do not infer from what I have 
said that I think all leaders of 
organized labor are bad. Quite 
the contrary. The rotten apples 


we have dug out of the barrel. 


comprise a very small percentage 
of those connected with labor. 
But the disturbing thing to me is 
that even upright leaders oppose 
corrective legislation because 
they are afraid it might infringe 
on their power. 

Let any organization once ac- 
quire power, it will fight to keep 
it—that goes for either businesss 
or labor. There was a time in this 
country when business became too 
powerful politically. It abused that 
power to the extent that the peo- 
ple in righteous wrath clipped its 
wings. Now labor has reached the 
point where its powers must be 
controlled, otherwise we will soon 
be under a labor government, ir- 
respective of what political party 
brand it may use for the purpose. 

The State of Michigan has been 
taken over by labor through its 
control over the Democratic Party 
in that State. But labor is not 
satisfied with Michigan. It spent 
millions of dollars last year to in- 
fluence elections in other states, 
including my State of Arizona, 
and over-all it enjoyed an alarm- 
ing degree of success. 


Notes Divisive Union Stand 

Now where does all of this fit 
in with electric company prob- 
lems? Organized labor should 
have no specific interest in pro- 
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moting..government power. Its 
interest really should be with the 
electric _companies.. You furnish 
85 or’ 90% ‘of union members with 
their personal. power require- 
ments, to say nothing of the 
power they use on their jobs to 
increase their productivity. I 
understand the unions represent- 
ing your employees have publicly 
opposed any. expansion of govern-~ 
ment power — Federal, state, or 
local. They have found their 
members. fare much better under 
company ownership and operation 
than they do under government. 

One would think with this he- 
ing the case, other unions not di- 
rectly connected with the electric 
power industry would: take the 
same position. But they have not. 
They oppose the things that might 
benefit workers in your industry 
and support all types of govern- 
ment power. They do this in their 
publications. and before commit- 
tees of Congress. 

Why . do“ they? Obviously. this 
stand fits intot.the general pat- 
tern of.seeking: political favor by 


seeming. to. give. people something 


for nothing. ~ Too often people 
seeking power “are willing to cast 
principle aside -in the interest of _ 
politicalexpediency.. ¢ > 55. 34> 

Goeverhn cat power pis - paraded 

son ing: to. the people 
as their dué. It matters not that 
the majority have to. pay for it 
through. taxation. to. give to a 

This ‘give-away: theory is bait 
for votes. ."Thére is nothing new 
in it. It was. used: in’ancient times 
and it is being’ used. today. Votes 
win. ‘elections.’ If. union - leaders 
can ‘inffuencé .election . of - public 
officials, , they, build 7 Tet own 
political power: and’ t is their 
objective. :If- you have to be sac- 
rificed in the: scramble, that’s it. 

These are’ among the reasons 
why it is so important for us to 
re-define and re-state our values. 
We can do this and: we must if we 
are to survive. ' 

Where have we fallen. down? 
Why is it that consérvatism—be- 
lief in the ultimate importance of 
the individual human being—or 
free enterprise—call it what you 
will, finds itself on thin ice today? 
It is not that-our principles have 
failed, but rather that we: have 
failed to translate them and make 
them meaningful in terms of. to- 
day’s’ problems. As certainly as 
we sit here today, if we don’t find 
the answer to. this, we won’t be 
here tomorrow and- there. won’t 
be any private electric companies. 

The coré of this problem, it 
seems to me, is to decide, and to 
help people decide, where to draw 
the line on what the. government 
should do and should. not:do. The 
answer is not to have the gov- 
ernment do nothing, but to have 
the government do the right thing. 

One thing we have failed to 
point out convincingly is that 
government programs are always 
directed at the group and tend 
to submerge the individual. Yet 
when we lose sight of the indi- 
vidual we destroy all the im- 
portant values we cherish. 

We only have to look around 
us to see how far we’ have gone 
in this respect—growth of con- 
formity, the decline of individual 
incentive, the search for security 
at all costs — these things are 
everywhere. 

The philosophy of some leading 
labor officials is the perfect ex- 
ample of what happens when the 
individual is lost sight of in the 
search for security for the group. 
Labor has directed its attention 
at getting the most benefits, the 
most security for its group, and 
within its own framework has 
deprived the individual of liberty, 
freedom, and individuality. Where 
laws permit, the laboring man is 
deprived of his right to work un- 
less he joins a union. In many 
unions he has no control over his 
union dues and is often de- 
prived of the right to elect his 
own officers. He is deprived of 
recourse to law and justice 
through fear of brutality from 















union peaders. Often he. is. Pi 
: ved of: ‘right to. féed:-his 
Eemily when fons “out on 
strike, no matter how hard 
pressed he might be financially 
and irrespective of his individual 
desires. 

It becomes urgent for us, there- 
_ fore, to swing the focus of atten- 
tion back to the individual as an 
individual. 

Obviously we cannot lose sight 
of the meterial needs of people, 
but until we rediscover the indi- 
vidual, we will not make progress. 
Government cannot be a friend of 
the people if it ignores the indi- 
vidual. 

Where then do we draw the 
line between government doing 
things for all the people and the 
individual doing things for him- 
self? It seems to me this Admin- 
istration has developed at. least 
one standard to guide us; namely, 
if people can do something for 
themselves then there .is’ ‘no -nee 
for government to do it. ah 


Clear-Cut Test 

Now the electric power’ field: is 
one clear-cut area in, which. this 
- line can ‘be drawn. You. know ‘as 
well as I do that there is no’ need 
for the government to ‘assume a 
full and complete utility respon- 
sibility. Here, without ° question, 
people themselves are able. -to 
supply the nation’s electric power 
needs. 

This is where your interests 
merge with national policy and 
this is. where .your most vital 
problem of communication lies. 
And this is why it is important 
that you continue to exist within 
the framework of free enterprise, 
not because you are free enter- 
prise, but because you are not 
government. 

As long as you are not govern- 
ment you still stand for those 
values which place the individual 
first, which offer him the great- 
est’ opportunity for material and 
intellectual growth ‘and, conse- 
‘quently, the most freedom and 
progress. Government cannot do 


If at times I have given you 
cause for pessimism, dori’t think 
for one zninute: that I am pessi- 
mistic. In what.I-have been out- 
lining I-see “hope -for the con- 
servative cause. We know. with 
unshakable .certainty that what 
we believe in, is good: The pseudo 
liberals, who argue contifually 
for greater government responsi- 
bility, have nothing to offer ex- 
‘cept more and more government. 

’ This -és “the only road they can 
' take if*they remain true to their 
philosophy. The ultimate result 
of this course is so obvious it 
needs no elaboration. 

We eonservatives on the other 
hand -offer the only opportunity 
to go forward. Our beliefs are 
founded on proven results—val- 
ues which have never failed in 
the past. Conservatism is based 
on the belief that only to the 
extent the individual’s whole per- 
sonality is developed to its ulti- 
mate potential can society ad- 
vance in the best interests of all 
the people. The reason I am op- 
timistic is because I know that 
what we stand for is sound. Let 
us never weaken in this belief. 


New Slayton Office 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—The opening 
of a Chattanooga, Tenn. office of 
Slayton & Co., Inc., has been an- 
nounced by Hilton H. Slayton, 
President. 


At the same time, he disclosed 
the appointment of James H. Guf- 
fey as District Manager, and Su- 
pervisor of the new office which 
is located at 727 James Building. 


With Midland Investors 


(Special to Tus FPrnancrat CHronicie) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio— Floyd G. 
Barnett, William F. Harper, Lyle 
D. Irvine, Edgar J. Owen and 
Emerson C. Wollam are now 


with Midland Investors Company, 
52 East Gay Street. 
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As We See It 


for whatever unemployment now exists or is likely to 
exist in the months immediately ahead. The officials and 
others that they would like to have carry the blame for 
it all are not free from responsibility, to be sure, but 
their fault lies in the fact that they have been doing a 
great deal too much of the sort of thing that Messrs. 
Meany, Reuther and the others would have them do now. 
Business generally has recovered much of the larger part 
of the headway it lost during the recent recession but 
many of the men formerly employed in industry are now 
unable to find work to their liking at wages that their 
union says they must get. The reason? Obviously business 
has found ways and means of getting the work done with 
fewer men. It has spent millions, yes hundreds of millions 
for expensive and complicated machinery and other de- 
vices in order to produce what the people want at less cost. 


Of course, far-sighted businessmen would in any 
event have taken advantage of advances in technology to 
reduce costs in every way they could, but modern equip- 
ment costs a great deal of money. It becomes effective in 
reducing costs in a good many cases chiefly for the reason 
that the cost of doing the same things in any other way is 
even more expensive as a result of excessive wages, and 
the hundred and one restrictions imposed by organized 
labor which does not have to trouble itself about the anti- 
trust laws. No one can, of course, say with great precision 
just how much of the so-called automation and the like 
that has been so widely adopted by industry would have 
been profitable and would have been installed had the 
wage earner been more tractable and more reasonable in 
his wage demands, but there is no room at all for doubt 
that the tremendous movement toward greater and greater 
mechanization in recent years owes a substantial part of 
its viger to the policies and the activities of such union 
leaders as Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther. 


They Had Help 


Of course these labor leaders could not have been so 
effective in creating conditions which have contributed so 
materially to present-day unemployment had they not 
had the support of the politicians in Washington who long 
ago saw to it that they need not trouble themselves for a 
moment about competition or the lack of it-among the 
unions or among the wage earners. Neither could they 
have succeeded time and time again to force higher and 
higher wages for less and less work—to the serious dis- 
advantage of the consumer—had not Franklin Roosevelt 
and his followers so successfully popularized false notions 
about insuring prosperity by adding to the “purchasing 
power” of the wage earner. Nor could they still be at it so 
effectively had not the present Administration fallen so 
nearly in line with the teachings and the programs of the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal. In that sense, the unem- 
ployed today can with justice lay some of the blame for 
their plight at the doors of the politicians. But it hardly 
lies in the mouths of these union leaders, such as Mr. 
Meany and Mr. Reuther, to accuse any one of anything in 
this situation. 


It is further a fact that the steps that these self-ap- 
pointed spokesmen for the unemployed would have the 
government at Washington take for the avowed purpose 
of putting these men back to work could not fail in the 
long run to create a situation worse than it is at present. 
The fact is that we have in precisely this way built up a 
state of affairs in the industry of this country which ap- 
pears at one and the same time to stimulate demand for 
more of the same medicine and to render it quite certain 
that not good but ultimate harm will come from the 
therapy. It is, of course, well known that these labor 
leaders with the blessings of such “liberals” as Senator 
Douglas and Congressman Bowles (to mention but two of 
the many now in Washington) would like nothing better 
than to have the Administration, subsidize many other 
elements in the population, pour borrowed funds into all 
sorts of strange programs, and finance it all at low inter- 
est rates by the simple process of manipulating the credit 
system. In that direction disaster lies. 


Time for Better Understanding 


It is time we got a better understanding of this thing 
we call unemployment and of its causes and remedies. The 
beginning of wisdom would be a realization that industry 
does not exist to give employment to anybody. It exists 
to give a profit to those who invest their funds and some 
of their energy and initiative to create it. They expect and 
are due that profit not because they employ men and 
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women but because they produce goods or services that 

the people want at prices people ean: and ‘are willing to | 
pay. Full employment or a state in which there is a 
mum of men and women who can not find work is not of 
itself any indication of an ideal state of affairs. 
usually no unemployment at all in the backward 
tries we are being asked daily to assist. Full employment’ 
is an unmitigated blessing only when all who 


duced—and at the prices asked. A properly functlonitig : 
industry would as a matter of course keep us all as 

as we want to be. The nostrums now prescribed for un- 
employment would do less than nothing to promote a 
properly functioning industry. 
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Scientific Products 
Stock at $2.50 a Share 
R. G. Worth & Co., Inc., of New 


York City, are publicly offering 
to bona fide residents of the State 


of New York an issue of 95,000 — 


shares of common stock of Popu- 
lar Scientific Products Corp. at 
$2.50 per share as a speculation. 

Popular Scientific Products 
Corp. was incorporated in New 
York on Jan. 28, 1959 for the pur- 
pose .of manufacturing and mar- 
keting.consumer (packaged goods) 
products to be sold to a mass mar- 
ket, basically through the medium 
of supermarkets, chain drugstores, 
etc. 

The net proceeds from the sale 
of the stock are intended to be 


used for the promotion, manufac- 
ture and sale of an in 

foil-wrapped pure chocolate vita- 
min cube and other products. : 


Two With Mason Brothers 


(Special to Tax FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) . 
OAKLAND, Calif. — Hugo A, 
Carissimo and Frank W. Enos are 
now with Mason Brothers, First 
Western Building, members of the 


Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. Mr, | = 


Enos was formerly with Frank 
Knowlton & Co. 


With Powell, Johnson_. 
(Special to Tue Fruvanciat CHRoNnIcLE) . 
PASADENA, Calif—Edwin N. 
Petersen is now connected with 
Powell, Johnson & Powell, Inc, 
Security Building. 
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Warns on “Blank Check” for TVA 


Guaranty Trust Co. sees dangerous precedent if Congress 
should authorize public power agency to finance capital needs 


via revenue bond issuance. Co 


ntends TVA operates under 


conditions that make a mockery of so-called “yardstick idea.” 


A dangerous “blank check” 
precedent may be established if 
Con authorizes the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to finance its 
new requirements for outside 
capital by issuing revenue bonds 
to the public, according to the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. : 

“It is not difficult to picture 
one Federal activity after another 
being allowed to escape from Con- 
gressional and budgetary controls 
and achieving the financial and 
executive autonomy for which 
pureaucracy always strives,” the 
pank said in the April issue of its 
business and economic review, 
“The Guaranty Survey.” 

“To the extent that this oc- 
curred,” Guaranty pointed out, 
“the Federal budget and the pub- 
lic debt would become increas- 
ingly meaningless as measures of 
the true scope and financial posi- 
tion of the government, and the 
people’s credit would be pledged 
and the people’s money spent 


- with less and less supervision by 


the people’s elected representa- 
tives.” 

If the pending legislation to 
authorize TVA to issue and sell 
‘up to $750 million in bonds should 
be enacted, Guaranty said, “TVA 
swould find itself in possession of 
a Congressional blank check 
which would free it from most of 
the controls and safeguards the 
government customarily and 
properly exercises over its agen- 


cies.” 
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Moreover, the bank noted, pay- 
ments to the government on its 
$1.2 billion appropriation invest- 
ment in TVA would be subordi- 
nated to payments to bondholders. 
TVA could extend the repayment 
period to 120 years as compared 
with 40 years under present law. 
No provision whatever is made 
for repayment of or return on the 
government’s additional invest- 
ment of nearly half a billion dol- 
lars in TVA’s power facilities 
derived from net income accumu- 
lated over past years. 

The pending legislation would 
accomplish little toward making 
TVA the “yardstick” for power 
rates that it was originally sup- 
posed to be, Guaranty said, noting 
that “it has always operated under 
conditions that make a mockery of 
the ‘yardstrick’ idea.” TVA’s 
rates are less than half the aver- 
age for private producers, largely 
because of freedom from Federal 
taxes, the bank said, and because 
it pays to state and local govern- 
ments “in lieu of taxes” substan- 
tially iess than a private company 
would pay. 

“Altogether the pending legis- 
lation would have littie effect on 
these special privileges,” Guaranty 
said. “The ‘yardstick’ excuse for 
public power would still be as 
unrealistic as ever. The taxpayers 
of other areas would still be pay- 
ing more than their fair share of 
taxes, because the consumers of 
public power would still be pay- 
ing less than theirs.” 


An Analytical Review of 
~ “The Retail Trade Field 


have fluctuated from a high of 
$23.6 billion on an annual basis in 
the third quarter of 1958 to a low 
$16.8 billion in the third quarter 
of 1955. Here levels of employ- 
ment and trends of hiring and fir- 
ing tend to have an impact. While 
this has had some effect, the fact 
that despite rising unemployment 
during both the past two reces- 
sions, and even currently, the ac- 
tual level of employment has re- 
mained very high and hence retail 
volume has been well maintained. 


What Is Retail Trade? 


The generalities about retail 
trade, like any other generalities, 
tend to cover a multitude of vari- 
ances which are of basic impor- 
tance to the investor. In the first 
place the term “Retail Trade” is 
so broad that it masks the rather 
widely disparate types of opera- 
tions that occur in this field. We 
have all varieties of activities 
from the sales of automobiles to 
the sale of aspirin, and all kinds 
of stores from the huge depart- 
ment stores to the neighborhood 

. Nor have they all done 
equally well by a long shot. For 
example, whereas apparel stores 
1946 accounted for 8.7% of 
retail trade, by 1956 they 

down to 6.1% and 

further in 1957, although 
may have picked up frac- 
in 1958. Variety stores 
made an equally poor show- 
going from 2.68% of total re- 
sales in 1942 to about 1.5% 


= 


EF 


. Depart- 
after falling badly 
end of the war until 


held steady since then, 
the past year probably 
) an bit of the total retail pie. 
, y, on a per store basis, the 
gain is even greater than shows 
up on the over-all basis as a con- 


siderable number of marginal 
stores have been eliminated. 


Diverse Opportunities 


What does this mean to us? It 
means that investing in retail 
shares should be discriminate, and 
that a statement that the outlook 
of retail trade is good, or bad, 
does not pertain equally to all the 
divisions. Or to put it more 
bluntly, the grocery chains have 
proven, on the whole, to be 
highly attractive investment situ- 
ations, as have the better depart- 
ment stores, while the variety and 
apparel stores had best be 
avoided. Nor do I think that this 
has changed. Other changes will 
undoubtedly occur in the future 
and now such stores as the hard- 
line automotive supply stores may 
be coming into their own. 

Even within the favored or for- 
tunate groups there are widely di- 
verse showings. This is easy to 
understand. Retailing is above all 
dependent upon the quality of the 
management. When the steel 
business is good, all of the steel 
companies benefit, although, of 
course, some more than others. 
This is not true of the retail pic- 
ture. To give you a little local 
example—10 years ago in an area 
of a few blocks on Fulton Street 
in Brooklyn, there were six major 
department and specialty stores. 
They were all well established, 
all obviously influenced by the 
same level of purchasing power 
in the area, all available to the 
same consumers. Loesers, Namms, 
and Oppenheim Collins (Brook- 
lyn) have since closed their 
doors — whereas, Abraham & 
Straus, Martins and Mays have 
made excellent showings. 

Let me merely demonstrate this 
on a larger scale. Using the aver- 


age sales of 1947-1949 as a base of 
100, we see that in 1957 Feder- 
ated Department Stores sales were 
88.7% above the base—whereas, 
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Interstate Department Stores 
showed a gain of only 4.5% and 
Gimbel Bros. only 24.2%. On prof- 
its, the showing is even more en- 
lightening. Using the same base 
we see that Federated in 1957 
was earning 84.5% more than in 
the base period and Associated 
Dry Goods 34.7% more, City 
Stores was earning 31.6% less and 
Allied Stores 10.8% less. 


The grocery chain picture is 
equally dissimilar although here 
they all show sizable gains. None- 
theless, whereas Food Fair was 
321% above the base period in 
sales, First National Stores was 
up only 54%. Earningwise, you 
have similar variances ranging 
from gains of 200.9% for Food 
Fair and 214.7% for Penn Fruit to 
a gain of only 35.9% for the A. & 
P., although this latter situation 
appears to be in the process of 
being corrected. 

In summing up, one can say 
that 1959 looks quite favorable for 
the majority of the divisions in 
the retail field. Purchasing power 
has already reached new high 
levels, notwithstanding the level 
of unemployment, while the rising 
number of hours worked and im- 
proving outlook for business has 
thoroughly restored consumer 
confidence. In addition, current 
figures compared with the ex- 
tremely poor ones of last year 
show that the cyclical effect is 
quite bullish. Department store 
sales thus far this year are 9% 
ahead of last year while total re- 
tail trade for the first two months 
ran some 7% above a year ago 
and when March is taken into the 
picture, may make an even more 
impressive showing. 

While it is obvious that the ex- 
cellent gains of the first half will 
not be continued percentagewise 
during the final and all important 
months of the year, nonetheless at 
this point, a good showing can 
generally be expected. Again, I 
would suggest that representation 
be limited to the better situated 
department stores, mail der 
companjes, and hard-line ins, 
with continued interest expressed 
in the grocery chains. 


Brown District Manager 
For Broad St. Sales 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Robert H. 
Brown has been appointed a Dis- 
trict Manager of Broad Street 
Sales Corporation, with head- 
quarters at 
231 South La 
Salle Street, it 
has been an- 
nounced by 
Milton Fox- 
Martin, Presi- 
dent of that 
organization. 

In his new 
position, Mr. 
Brown will 
have charge of 
the distribu- 
tion of shares 
of the Broad 
Street Group 
of Mutual 
Funds through investment dealers 
in Northern Illinois, Northern 
Indiana, Minnesota, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin. 

Immediately prior to joining 
Broad Street Sales: Corporation, 
Mr. Brown was a partner oi 
Brown, Bechard & Co., a Norfolk, 
Va., securities firm specializing in 
the retail distribution of mutual 
funds. Previously, Mr. Brown was 
a retail salesman with George B. 
Powell & Co., Inc., of Norfolk, Va. 


To Form Schiff, Teller 


Schiff, Teller & Brown, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, will be formed as of April 
23rd with offices at 25 Broad 


Street, New York City. Partners 
will be Irving Schiff, Jack P, Tel- 
ler, and Lester D. Brown, mem- 
ber of the Exchange, general 
partners, and Herbert A. Dann, 
limited partner. 





Robert H. Brown 
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Illusions Cost Too Much 


edge of how to govern. Even now 
that democracy is accepted by 
many countries and has the secret 
allegiance of millions’ who are 
still suppressed by self-imposed 
minorities—even now democracy’s 
friends are not certain that in any 
real emergency, when great 
knowledge, wisdom, and self-sac- 
rifice must be demanded of a 
democratic people, they will jus- 
tify their privileges and rise to 
the challenge. we : 
Today democracy is being put to 
the test—perhaps the final and 
decisive test. An old authoritari- 
anism in new clothing now claims 
that it alone can handle the proeb- 
lems of this technological and 
scientific age. The uncommitted 
world watches the contest. Upon 
us, as the strongest democracy, 
rests the responsibility of proving 
that a democratic people can gov- 
ern wisely, act promptly, an 
voluntarily accept. necessary sac- 
rifices. In the contest ;-between 
totalitarianism and democracy, we 
defend our Western way of life 
and not only our own freedom but 
that of all free peoples in the world. 
In the hope that it will serve a 
useful purpose, I should like to 
explore some beliefs that— in my 
opinion—have become costly illu- 
sions. No more can be..done in a 
short speech thar to probe around 
the circumference of this large 
subject and essay a ~partial and 
tentative statement. It is not as 
important to list all: our-iHusions 
us it is to recognize tre need to 
take stock periodically and, if 
necessary, to readjust beliefs, 
habits, and atiituces to the reali- 
ties of a rapidly changing world. 
I shall limit myself to a discussion 
of illusions that arise trom what 
I believe to be misconceptions 
about our high standard cf living. 


Our Most Dangerous HIlusion 


To raise this standard year 
after year appears to have become 
our nation’s highest objective. Lt 
is widely believed. that we have 
answered every question one 
might raise about the pregress. 
power, or international position of 
the United States if-we can but 
show that this year’s Gross Na- 
tional Product exceeds lest year’s 
—never mind that this: year’s dol- 


Jars have depreciated in value! I 


should like to state emphatically 


» thet I regard the belief that our 


high standard of living guarantees 
political. and military supremacy 


—automatically, as it were—as 
potentially our most dangerous 
illusion. 

The inference we draw is in 


the nature of a non-sequitur, or at 
least one that needs to be quali- 
fied in important respects. The 
proper conclusion to be drawn 
from the premise is that a high 
standard of living guarantees an 
exceedingly pleasant and agree- 
able life. It may also, provided 
proper action is taken, insure 
political and military supremacy. 
It all depends on how the nation’s 
industrial productivity is utilized. 
Of course; without such produc- 
tivity no nation can today be 
powerful, for power depends upon 
ability to produce large amounts 
of complicated military hardware. 
But there the relationship be- 
tween productivity and power 


ends. When industrial production - 


is largely devoted to consumer 
goods and services, even a very 
productive country may find itself 
outpaced militarily by another 
whose over-all productivity is 
smaller but concentrated in the 
military sector. It is now no 
longer possible to quickly convert 
manpower and industrial plants 
from civilian to military produc- 
tion when war threatens or has 
already broken out. Not only will 
there not be time enough to do 
this, but today’s armaments must 
be produced in plants designed 


‘specially for the purpose. This is a 
consequence of a revolution in 
military technology that has enor- 
mously increased the complexity 
of armaments. - . 

The nature of modern war gives 
an edge to totalitarian countries 
since they need not persuade their 
people to forego comfort for pre 
paredness. The decision to do so 
is made by the small group who 
have arrogated to themselves the 
life-long. job of ruling over their 
voiceless compatriots. It is natu- 
ral for this group to look upon 
their country as a personal pos- 
session to be carefully developed 
so as to enhance its value. Given 
their avowed aim of aorld con- 
quest, the development of military 
and political strength will neces- 
sarily take precedence over all 
other developments. Only insofar 
as it contributes to this strength 
will the desire of their people for 
goods and services take on impor- 
tarice. Ordinarily, modern meth- 
ods of propaganda are sufficient 
to keep the civilian standard of 
living at a low level, for propa- 
ganda can delude people into be- 
lieving that they are better off 
than others, or that sacrifice is 
necessary to defend the fatherland 
against imminent attack. Thus de- 
luded they will work obediently 
for small personal gain. 


- We used to think that a totali- 
tarian economy could never be as 
productive as a free one. We must 
now revise this belief. Such an 
economy can be more productive 
in items that enhance political and 
military power; it will ‘probably 
never be as productive in items 
that enhance the people’s comfort 
and. well-being. It is the former, 
however, that counts most in the 
race for world supremucy. 

In democracies the people de- 
cide—through their voting power 
—how much of the national prod- 
uct shall be collected in taxes and 
invested in the public sector of 
the economy; how much retained 
to support a high material stand- 
ard of living for themselves. Ex- 
cept in periods of national emer- 
gency, it is hard for all the people 
to feel that their personal fate is 
inextricably ifvolved with that of 
their country and that in any con- 
flict between personal advantage 
and national strength, enlightened 
self-interest must choose the lat- 
ter. .On the other hand, for a small 
group of totalitarian rulers this 


sense of involvement with their 


country comes without conscious 
effort. Then again, it requires self- 
sacrifice of a high order for a 
democratic people to decide vol- 
untarily that they will forego some 
of the fruits of their own produc- 
tivity in order to safeguard the 
right of future citizens to live in 
freedom and decency, whereas it 
is easy for totalitarian rulers to 
demand sacrifices of their people 
Sinee the rulers themselves do not 
share in these sacrifices. This is 
only another way of saying that 
in a democracy the state exists 
for the people, whereas in a to- 
talitarian country the people exist 
for the state. This fundamental 
difference must be factored into 
all our attempts to compare the 
technological. and ‘productivity 
levels of democratic and _ totali- 
tarian societies. 


Cites Technological Paradox . 


_ What ceunts then is not produc- 
tivity per se but how a nation’s 
productivity is used. Strange as 
it may seem to us, at the present 
state of technological develop- 
ment, our high civilian standard 
of living may prove an actual lia- 
bility in the contest with the to- 
talitarian powers. - And for the 
following reasons: 

First, by combining a high tech- 
nological level in scien- 


tific and military sector with an 
almost preindustrial standard of 
living for the mass of their people, 
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modern totalitarian countries in very real problem and dealing of steel annually! It is only in and the increase in living stand- been worsening ‘in the last few 
wartime get the best of both types with it effectively. A return to this latest second of man’s hour ards. Under these circumstances, decades. ‘ie 
of civilization—the technical ad- public mass transportation would on earth that a small percentage the rate of capital consumption is 


vantages of an industrial nation indeed lower the standard of liv- of the world’s people have ceased obviously an important factor in Living Off the World 
with regard to ability to wage ing somewhat but more on the 


a living entirely off income and the relative position of competing From an exporter of 
war, and the hardihood and resili- side of prestige than on that of have begun using up resources nations. For when national rates lead, zinc, setrebenens tame: aitaed 
eee of — De saaiite of 1s pare ae gone a por Pago re capital. of capital —" differ sig- lum an im- 
with regar a of the civil- s lowering of a single prestige w . Wi nificantly, the nation that uses its porter of these materials. Though 
ians to fall back upon their own factor would give the economy <- Coemacheaias ai cies capital faster than its opponent two world wars have made great 
resources if need be, and to sur- greater strength to meet emer- tionary change in man’s depend- Will in time be in a less favorable inroads, the main reason for this 
vive. under hardships that might gencies. _ ence on nature. We twist and Position; the long-run advantage change from exporter to importer 
break a more civilized people It is advisable that we study the squirm to avoid admitting that we lies with nations whose austere has been our lavish | 
accustomed to modern amenities. subject of transportation in the must accommodate ourselves to a Standard of life conserves their of resources to sustain a nu- 
Self-sufficient communities, used light of the population shift to world finite in size and limited in Tesources capital. ously rising standard of g for 
to a simple and frugal life, give a urban centers. The totalitarian resources. And so we delude our- Our high standard of living OUF tapidly growing 
country at war great civilian countries appear to have solved selves by dwelling with satisfac- BR or ch heavy inroads into jm At mid-century we consumed ¢ 
strength. To illustrate, let-me re- the problem in their usual ruth- tion on the recurrence of raw capital of nonresewable raw ma. 2 z 
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[illusions Cost Too Much 


those of the rest of the world as 
well. The gargantuan scale of this 
drz2in of the world’s resources was 
set forth by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund in 1955.” According to 
the Fund, with but 6% of the 
world’s population, the United 
States consumes today as much of 
many raw materials as all others 
combined. This means that per 
capita we deplete irreplaceable 
natural resorces eight times faster 
than the rest of the world. 

Of course, we pay for these re- 
sources but this may be small 
corsolation tor the more thought- 
ful citizens of backward countries 
who watch this drain on their na- 
tinal resources. It cannot be halted 
because the money it brings is 
needed to keep the wolf from the 
door. But logic and reason have 
little impact on strong emotions. 
The native reaction is apt to be 
that here go the resources that 
might in the future have sup- 
ported a higher technological civi- 
lization in their own country; they 
go to enrich still more what is 
already the richest country on 
earth. In a world where the ma- 
jority of the people are under- 
mourished and ill-housed, where 
most of them own fewer posses- 
sions than the average American 
family discards, the spectacle of 
our affluence is more likely to 
win us enmity than friendship. 
Our loss, of course, is Russia and 
China’s gain. Their own standard 
of living is not so high as to cause 
envy, yet high enough relative to 
conditions in most backward na- 
tions that it can be made to seem 
effective proof of communism’s 
alleged efficiency. 


Detects Smugness and 
Complacency 

One might say that our very 
success in realizing man’s age-old 
ambition to escape poverty and 
backbreaking toil works to our 
disadvantage because it arouses 
envy. This is true but it is not the 
whole picture. Our material wealth 
fis also resented because we seem 
to have carried it to excess. But 
mest of all, perhaps, because we 
have been using our high material 
standard to support a claim that 
Americans are more intelligent, 
betier educated, and all-around 
more competent than other peo- 
ple. As a nation we thus take an 
attitude that is quite similar to 
one that used to prevail in class 
societies where the handsome, the 
rich, and the wellborn looked 
complacently upon the misery of 
the masses, firmly convinced that 
the misery was well-deserved and 
that their own favored circum- 
stances were but the just desert 
due superior human beings. 

In our personal lives iew of us 
would take this attitude. It runs 
counter to everything America 
stands for. The ancestors of nearly 
all Americans came here because 
they were certain that poverty 
was no sign of inferiority, nor 
wealth one of human excellence. 
It is strange that in judging na- 
tions we now tend to feel that 
superiority is proved by owner- 
ship of more cars, telephones, or 
TV sets than are found elsewhere. 
We pay lip service to American 
ideals, but what has us virtually 
mesmerized is the sheer quantity 
of all the material objects we 
possess. It is difficult for us not 
to be smug about this and to urge 
the poor countries of the world to 
do as we do so that they too will 
become as rich and advanced as 
Wwe are! 


Not Superior—Just Good Luck 


Yet when one seeks for the 
causes of our affluence one is 
struck less by our alleged superi- 
ority than by our extraordinary 
good fortune. Three factors are 
mainly responsible for our stand- 
ard of living—ample natural re- 


sources, 2 mass market, and 
modern technology. 

Our wealth in resources is a 
fortuitous circumstance for which 
present-day Americans can take 
little credit. No other emigrants 
from Europe, setting forth across 
the seas, found so large and rich 
and virtually empty a land as 
those coming to the United States; 
nor one so favorably situated geo- 
graphically and climatically. In 
taking the country from the In- 
dians we concluded the most ad- 
vantageous real estate deal in the 
history of mankind. 


Our mass market comes through 
population growth and the his- 
torical accident that 17th and 18th 
ceniury relations between Eng- 
land, France, and Spain were such 
as to preclude the carving up of 
this centinent in the manner that 
Africa was carved up in the 19th 
century. When we won independ- 
ence, this was already a huge 
country. The ease with which we 
expanded across the continent was 
a result of the weakness of the 
countries whose colonies we ab- 
sorbed. : 

The third factor which produces 
our rich society — modern tech- 
nology—is of European origin. To 
be brought to maximum use, tech- 
nology needs a resources-rich area 
with a mass market. We were the 
first country large enovgh to make 
maximum use of technology. The 
European countries were too small 
to benefit fully by their own tech- 
nical inventiveness. Not until 
Russia began to apply technology 
to the exploitation of her own 
vast land were we faced with 
competition on something close to 
equal terms. For some years now 
Russia’s industrial productivity 
has grown at a rate faster than 
our own. It remains to be seen 
whether Western European pro- 
ductivity will not catch up with 
ours Once the European coal, iron, 
atom, and common market com- 
munity is fully established. 


Not a Unique Achievement 


Modern technology is thought 
by many Americans to be a 
unique American achievement. 
This illvstion is nourished by our 
mass media, advertising having 
made of bragging a fine art. To 
look at the splendid color layouts 
and the jubilant reports of new 
discoveries, inventions, gadgets, 
and nostrums, one would never 
guess how much we owe to 
Europe in basic research — that 
fountainhead of technology — or 
how impressive is Europe's scien- 
tific creativity—the most impor- 
tant human talent in this scientific 
age. 

Whet would you consider the 
single ‘most important modern 
technical development? It is utili- 
zation of electric power. Our 
present way of life would grind to 
a halt if electricity ceased to flow. 
We have no other energy that 
could take over all the functions 
performed today by electricity. 
Europeans developed it. What are 
the other principal forms of ener- 
gy we use’—steam, internal com- 
bustion, atomic energy. The first 
two were invented and developed 
by Europeans: in nucleonics they 
did nearly all the theoretical 
work. What are our most impor- 
tant modern weapons’? The list is 
long but let me remind you that 
the tank, the jet fighter, and the 
guided missile originated in Eu- 
rope; the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs were developed here, it is 
true, but largely by European- 
educated scientists. Or take trans- 
portation. Steam and diesel-driven 
locomotives, refrigerator cars, and 
the automobile — all came from 
Europe. Among means of com- 
munication, wireles, radar, and 
sonar were invented abroad. Most 
of our great medical discoveries 
came from there—more vacctnes 
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and innoculations are European 
than American; more antibiotics, 
too—such as the sulphas and peni- 
cillin. Reading the list of Nobel 
prize winners in physics and 
chemistry is a sobering experi- 
ence. During the first half-cen- 
tury that these awards were made, 
England received in proportion to 
population 2142 times; Germany, 
3 times; Holland, 4 times; and 
Switzerland, 5 times as many 
awards as we. In the field with 
which I am most familiar—phys- 
ics and nuclear power—nearly all 
the important theoretical work 
has been done by Europeans. In 
theoretical physics, Europe has 
produced some 15 to 20 men of 
high originality in the last hun- 
dred years against one American; 
of 12 important discoveries that 
contributed to our understanding 
of the atom and nuclear fission, 
11 were made by Europeans, one 
by an American. Between 1934 
when Fermi published his epoch- 
making report on fission and 1940 
when war closed down many 
European universities and labora- 
tories, 133 major scientific papers 
on atomic fission were published 
— only half a dozen of these 
by Americans. 

Our contributions to basic re- 
search and invention have been 
relatively small because we have 
concentrated our efforts on ap- 
plying modern technology to the 
production of more and better 
goods. We have done this so suc- 
cessfully that poverty has ceased 
to be the lot of the mass of our 
people. It survives among persons 
who have had exceptionally bad 
luck or who are mentally, emo- 
tionally, or physically handicapped 
to such an extent that they can- 
not meet the problems that normal 
people are able to handle. Having 
accomplished this we ought to 
cease our intense preoccupation 
with production of material things 
and turn to other unsolved prob- 
lems. There are many of these. 


Favors Government Fostered 
Cultural Education 


A good case could be made for 
using our surplus productive ca- 
pacity and leisure to develop a 
mass culture on a level as high as 
any previously attained by privi- 
leged minorities. It seems doubt- 
ful that this can be accomplished 
on a commercial basis alone, even 
if private help is added. We may 
have to follow the example of 
other Western democracies where 
public support of cultural activi- 
ties, notably universities, theatres, 
art galleries and music, has long 
been accepted as the only means 
of supporting high level cultural 
activities. 

Oscar Wilde once remarked: 
“Civilization requires slaves. The 
Greeks were quite right there. 
Unless there are slaves to do the 
ugly, horrible, uninteresting work, 
culture and contemplation become 
impossible.” Modern technology 
supplies each of us with hundreds 
—even thousands—of mechanical 
slaves to whom we are shifting 
more and more of the world’s dir- 
ty, debilitating, and routinely 
boring work. This gives us the 
means and the time for a vast 
upgrading of our nonmaterial 
standard of living. Instead we 
keep on collecting — squirrel-like 
—more and more goods. And so 
we miss the marvelous opportuni- 
ties modern technology could give 
us, perhaps because of ancient 
fears rooted in centuries of human 
want and insecurity. It is as if 
we were the Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
who forgot the word which would 
stop the magic broom. 


Condemns Planned Obsolescence 


Cur machines keep grinding up 
the nation’s capital of irreplace- 
able resources and turning them 
into a flood of goods which over- 
whelms us. We no longer produce 
to supply what we need; we now 
consume in order to clear away 
what the machine produces — a 
topsy-turvy state of affairs. To 
dispose of the flood of machine- 


made goods we have had to create 
a new industry; a ten billion dol- 
lar industry to service the ma- 
chine by persuading us to buy its 
products. We have the strange 
situation where gifted men devote 
all their tirne and their consider- 
able talents in the art of com- 
munication to creating artificial 
discontent in others end to stilling 
the voice of prudence so that we 
will mortgage our children’s and 
our country’s future to buy more 
than we need. By investing arti- 
cles designed to be of practical 


use with a spurious prestige val- in 


ue, these talented people induce 
us to discerd what is still per- 
fectly satisfactory and buy new 
models — planned obsolescence is 
the term for this bit of modern 
witchcraft. 

Today thrift has beceme not 
only old-fashioned but antisocial; 
cisinterest in material possessions 
is made to seem a kind of treason 
to the American way of life be- 
cause it puts a brake on the speed 
with which we use up our re- 
sources capitel and throw last 
year’s medels on the scrap heap. 
To do both as rapidly as possible 
has come to be considered a 
major objective of our native 
genius. Thus have we carried the 
noble aim of plenty for everyonc 
to such excess that men become 
the servants of their machines. 


Meanwhile two vitally impor- 
tant tasks are neglected; tasks that 
in my opinion are far more im- 
portant than producing new gad- 
gets, new models of existing 
gadgets, better packaged goods, 
and more and still more material 
things. These tasks are conserva- 
tion of the material foundation of 
our civilization and development 
of our human resources. The first 
involves less wasteful utilization 
of raw materials and the invention 
of substitutes for vanishing re- 
sources; the second better educa- 
tion for our children. We must 
not delude ourselves into believing 
that because we were able to 
create the wealthiest society in 
history, we shall have no trouble 
solving these two other tasks as 
well. Quite different human qual- 
ities are needed and must be en- 
couraged. 


Rewards for Ideas Over 
Application of Ideas 


Today we still overvalue the 
producers of material goods and 
undervalue the preservers of 
the materials base of mod- 
ern technology and the devel- 
opers of our children’s minds. 
Respect and wealth go to men 
who make their living using up 
our limited resources capital: we 
even favor them by tariffs and 
special tax benefits. But meager 
rewards go to men who by reason 
of their intellectual endowments 
and their long and arduous course 
of higher studies are able to help 
us find substitutes for exhausted 
resources. We support those who 
flood the market with unsalable 
goods and neglect the institutions 
which train future scientists and 
engineers who may discover how 
to prevent future shortages of 
goods. The manipulator of our 
intricate machines is usually bet- 
ter paid than the inventor who 
built the machines. It is significant 
that we were one of the last great 
nations to join the International 
Copyright Union because for a 
long time we saw nothing wrong 
in a practical businessman mak- 
ing a profit by pirating the intel- 
lectual outout of others. We have 
always favored those who know 
how to make money by using 
ideas and material over those who 
think up the ideas or create new 
materials. 


Conservation, too, is something 
that rarely excites our interest. 
We shall not really buckle down 
to conserve efficiently and intelli- 
gently what is left to us until we 
face the fact that even this huge 
country is not limitless. Conserva- 
tionists have been marshalling an 
abundance of facts to prove that 
we are running out of space and 


getting poorer in resources. But 
various groups who find that con- 
servation measures make utiliza< 
tion of our resources less profit- 
able to them have the contrary 
interest of ing the illu- 
sion that we shall always have 
much space and vast resources. 


Queries Forest and Synthetics 
Data 


Because we tend to measure 
everything by size rather than by 
quality, it is easy to convince us 
by quoting statistics. A good case 
point are forestry statistics 
which are often cited to prove 
that we now manage our forests 
so weil that we actually have a 
surplus of new growth over what 
we cut annually. Let us not re- 
joice prematurely. What these 
statistics do not show is that our 
forests. are still declining qualita- 
tively—half ‘a century after Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Clifford Pin- 
chot launched the Great Campaign 
to Save Our Forests. The real 
test of scientific forest manage- 
ment.is the softwood saw timber 
account. This remains well in the 
red. Moreover, it is still true that 
what we harvest is predominantly 
high quality saw timber. cut from 
our few remaining. virgin stands, 
while much of what.we grow is 
the scrubby. stuff that reseeds it- 
self on cutover land and has little 
commercial value. 

Nor do the statistics show the 
very -large losses . suffered by 
forest fires, insects and the like— 
at least. partly. a. result of less 
than perfect. forest. management. 
True, some’ forests are well man- 
aged today but many are in poor 
condition. We have a long way to 
go. ‘Stafistics which leave out the 
element of quality prevent our 
recognizing how far we still lag 
behind forestry standards that 
have long prevailed in Europe. 
There is a forest. in Leiria, Por- 
tugal, that was planted seven 
hundred years ago and has been 
cut, and carefully replanted ever 
since. It is as beautiful and valu- 
able today as it was in the thir- 
teenth century. 


All statistics are tricky and 
must be used with caution lest 
we be misled. Outgo and input 
statistics on timber are better to- 
day than 50 years ago partly be- 
cause we now use only half as 
much wood per capita as we did 
then. This reduction is a result 
of a shift from wood to fossil fuels 
and synthetics, that is from re- 
newable to nonrenewable raw 
materials. It is part of a general 
trend that is symptomatic of 
modern technological societies. 
Similarly we have shifted from 
natural to synthetic rubber; from 
silk and cotton to “miracle” fab- 
rics. These shifts to nonrenewable 
materials contribute to the rapid 
exhaustion of these resources and 
must be regretted from a long- 
range point of view, much as they 
may add to present comfort and 
pleasure. 


Our tendency to disregard qual- 
ity when we make comparisons 
has helped to perpetuate another 
illusion — the illusion that only 
this country educates all its chil- 
dren beyond grade schools. Until 
recently, the deterioration of the 
quality of American public edu- 
cation has been hidden by statis- 
tics showing huge numbers of 
youngsters in their late teens still 
going to school and more of them 
obtaining diplomas and degrees 
every year. Had we given thought 
to the quality of the schooling 
they received and to the kind of 
scholastic performance repre- 
sented by these diplomas and 
degrees, we should long since 
have stopped deluding ourselves 
that we have “the best schools in 
the world.’ 


This has been an unfair and 
one-sided paper. There has not 


been time to give a balanced pic- 
ture of our own and our oppo- 
nents’ strength and weakness. I 
have dwelt only on our illusions 
not on theirs. It has always seemed 
best to me to correct our own 
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weaknesses rather than to look 
complacently on those of our ad- 
versaries. - 

I am convinced that our single- 
minded preoccupation with pro- 
duction and consumption of ever 
larger numbers of material things 
is a liability in the race that the 
totalitarians have forced upon us. 
I realize that the sanctity of the 
American standard of living is 
fiercely defended by a formidable 
array of groups and organizations 
whose economic well-being de- 
pends on the continuation of 
today’s frenetic production and 
consumption of manufactured 
goods. To question the validity of 
a philosophy cf continuous ma- 
terial growth is not popular. Of 
course, no sensible man will go 
counter to opinions held by the 
majority of his fellow citizens 
unless he believes that the reasons 
that once justified these opinions 
no longer exist; that persistence 
in holding on to what has now 
become an illusion is detrimental. 
It is not admiration for our op- 
ponents that induces me to bring 
out their strong points, but simply 
the desire to seek the truth; in 
searching for chinks in our own 
armor, I do not advocate that we 
copy slavishly what our adver- 
saries do. 

There are different ways to 
éxpress devotion to one’s country. 
For some people, love expresses 
itself solely in fulsome admiration 
of every aspect of the American 
way of life; for others critical 
analysis is part of all true devo- 
tion. 

I have criticized our illusions 

use, in the present period of 
intense rivalry between democracy 
and ‘totalitarianism, they prevent 
our making the fullest use of all 
our potentialities. But, in closing I 
Should like to affirm my convic- 
tion. that our potentialities are so 
great that, if we would but divest 
ourselves of illusions, seek out the 
truth no thatter how displeasing 
it may at times be, and set our 
goals high, there is literally noth- 
ing we could not accomplish. Let 
us take full advantage of the op- 
are ine offered us by this great 

of ours and by our democrat- 
ie institutions that enable us to 
develop what is best in us. Let 
us make full use of our greatest 
asset — the free human mind — 
which can work wonders if it is 
permitted to embark on voyages 
of discovery beyond the frontiers 
of knowledge. 


Form Diversified Mutual 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 

LONG BEACH, Calif.—Diversi- 
fied Mutual Funds, Ltd. has been 
formed with offices at 110 Pine 
Avenue to engage in a securities 
business. Officers are Eugene R. 
Cuthberton, President; Robert M. 
Blakey, Vice-President; and John 
W. Pares, Secretary. 


Norman Sherwin Opens 
(Special to Tae Financiat CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—Nor- 
man V. Sherwin is conducting a 
securities business from offices at 
582 Market Street. 


Mikki M. Ferer Opens 
- Mikki-M. Ferer is engaging in 
2 securities business from offices 
at 50 West 45th Street, New York 
City, under the firm name of M. 
Ferer Securities. 


With Leward Lister 


BOSTON, Mass. — Andrew J. 
McCarthy is now connected with 
Leward M. Lister & Co., 80 Fed- 
eral Street. 


Frank Drucker 


Frank Drucker, associated with 
Burnham and Company, New 
York City, passed away April 11. 


Alvin C. True 


Alvin C. True, associated with 
Emanuel, Deetjen & Co., New 
York City, has passed away. 
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Emotional Elements Render Business 





Fluctuations Inevitable, Rukeyser Maintains 
Publicist asserts business is unduly stimulated by non-economic 
factors, including armament building and strike-fearing inven- 
tory buildups. Declares impairment of the currency would 


dampen the country’s growth potential, maintaining real 
growth cannot be manipulated, but results from creative ideas 


of inventors, engineers and merchandisers. 


If human beings became pure 
thinking machines and divested 
themselves of emotion, then per- 
haps the wistful hope of economic 
stability 
would be ful- 
filled. 


This view 
was expressed 
by Merryle 
Stanley Ru- 
keyser before 
the Ad-Sell 
League of 
Omaha, on 
March 17, one 
of the oldest 
and largest 
men’s forums 
in the Middle 
West. Mr. 
Rukeyser is 
an economist, business consultant, 
and writer of a nationally syndi- 
cated column entitled “Every- 
body’s Money.” 

“A non-stop boom,” said Mr. 
Rukeyser, who is author of “Fi- 
nancial Security in a Changing 
World” and six other books on 
economics, “is not feasible be- 
cause of pulsating variations in 
human sentiments of optimism 
and caution. But opportunities 
for sustainable growth are 
heightened by improvement in 
economic tools. These should in- 
clude a sound monetary system, a 
a sensible governmental taxing 
and spending program, and a 
more scientific approach to the 
cost sheet of enterprisers. 


Restraints on Recovery 


“This current period of recovery 
is restrained somewhat by the 
pricing system, which tends to 
dull the enthusiasm of customers. 
Prices, in the final analysis, must 
be in balance with costs, and costs 
are inflated by high taxes, on the 
one hand, and high labor costs, on 
the other. Progress is made when 
inventors and process engineers 
outstrip the cost-raising maneu- 
vers of politicians and pressure 
groups. 

“On the demand side, business 
is unduly stimulated by non-eco- 
nomic factors, such as armament 
building, on the one hand, and an 
effort to increase steel and other 
inventories before new wage con- 
tracts add to costs. Pressures for 
annual markrup of money wage 
rates create a demand for offset- 
ting improved, labor-saving tools 
of production and for improved 
methods. If technology were static 
in face of the pressures for mark- 
ing up the money cost of an hour 
of human energy, the upward 
pressures would tend to be self 
defeating. 


“In connection with the current 
Great Debate between President 
Eisenhower and his critics on the 
impact of heavy Federal spending 
on national economic growth, the 
issues centers on the claim that by 
Federal pump priming expendi- 
tures the average rate of economic 
growth can be stepped up from 
the historic 3% per annum to 5%. 
This discussion is as realistic as 
the discussion by medieval sa- 
vants as to how many angles 
covld dance on the end of a 
needle. 


Dampening of Growth Potential 


“Nobody in private enterprise 
puts a ceiling on growth. In the 
competitive system, each strives 
for as big a slice of the market 
as he can get. Historically, this 
has averaged out at an annual 
overall increment of 3%. Under 
a private enterprise system, 
growth depends on the confidence 
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of business enterprisers and the 
savers who finance them. If 
riotous government spending im- 
pairs the currency and discour- 
ages long-term bond investment, 
there would be a dampening of 
the growth potential. Authentic 
growth cannot be manipulated, 
but is the resultant of the creative 
ideas of inventors, process engi- 
neers and merchandisers. 


“Since the beginning of this 
century, the American people 
have elected to take the fruits of 
economic gains in two major ways 
—one in the form of greatly in- 
creased leisure with the shorter 
work week and another in the 
form of more and better goods to 
the human toiler in exchange for 
a week’s work. Optimum results 
depend on heightening incentives 
to become more productive. 


“D-day will come in May when 
the negotiations for a new labor 
contract in the steel industry gets 
under way,” Mr. Rukeyser pointed 
out. “In setting the new wage 
pattern, those at the bargaining 
table can do more to check infla- 
tion than Washington public of- 
ficials. 


“An outstanding public need is 
to recognize that economic prog- 
ress must be measured in terms 
of providing workers with more 
and better things in exchange for 
a week’s work, not in manipulat- 
ing the dollar in a manner that 
cuts down, instead of increasing, 
true purchasing power. President 
Eisenhower’s current battle for 
sound money way preve histori- 
cally as significant as. his earlier 
wartime invasion of Normandy. 


Currency Impairment a Delusion 


“The current trend is to recog- 
nize that the illusory benefits of 
currency inflation are a snare and 
a delusion. This generation has 
been enlightened by the miracle 
in West Germany which has been 
accomplished through loyalty to 
sound economic principles. Under 
de Gaulle, France too is turning 
away from inflationary proce- 
dures. The Conservative party in 
Great Britain under Prime Minis- 
ter Macmillan had the courage to 
raise the bank discount rate of 
7% in order to correct maladjust- 
ments in the international balance 
of payments. 

“These political and economic 
trends in Western Europe parellel 
a tendency among academic lead- 
ers, especially in Great Britain, to 
turn away from the soft money 
theories of John Maynard Keynes. 
The beginnings of a similar 
change, with a bit of a time lag, 
are also discernible among eco- 
nomic savants in American uni- 
versities. The free world is thus 
being greatly strengthened in its 
survival capabilities vis-a-vis 
Communism by the new intellec- 
tual fashion of making clear that 
inflation is inconsistent with sus- 
tained social and economic 
growth. 


Opportunity for Labor Leaders 


“On the domestic scene, labor 
leaders can become towers of na- 
tional strength if they relate de- 
mands for improved returns to 
union card holders to visible 
improvement in productivity. 
Statesmanship will entail suffi- 
cient fairness to distribute the 
fruits of greater output per man- 
tool hour equitably among, work- 
ers, customers, and investors. 
Otherwise the incentives for sus- 
tained 
paired, 

“These subtle economic policy 
decisions can be made better 
through intelligent negotiation 


expansion become im- 
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rather than through industrial 
warfare. Yet the sophisticated are 
predicting that with economic re- 
covery this year there will be an 
increase in the number of strikes. 
Employers are trying to develop 
some defensive solidarity against 
strikes through emulating the 
mutual help scheme originated by 
six airlines and approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Hawai- 
ian sugar growers have similarly 
undertaken to distribute among 
all employing groups the cost of 
work stoppages.” 


Hogle Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe Financia. CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Aurelio 
R. D’Antonio has been added to 
the staff of J. A. Hogle & Co., 507 
West Sixth Street. He was previ- 
ously with Atlas Securities, Inc. 


Joins Beckman Staff 
(Special to Tar FrvanciaL CHRONICLE) 
LODI, Calif—Elwood R. Beck- 
man has joined the staff of Beck- 
man & Company, 321 North Cali- 
fornia Street. 


Norman Roberts Adds 
. Special to THe FrnaNnciAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN DIEGO, Calif. — John S. 
Tomlinson and James P. Ellis 
have been added to the staff of 
Norman C. Roberts Company, 625 
Broadway. 


Pillsbury With Reynolds 


(Special to Tug FinaNciaL CHRONICLE) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Robert 
K. Pillsbury has become associated 
with Reynolds & Co., 629 Second 
Avenue, South. In the past he was 
with First National Bank of Min- 
neapolis. 


The modern approach to solving 
special business problems is to call in 
specialized help. That way you don’t 
divert your own key personnel from 
regular duties. You don’t overburden 
your regular staff. And you save a 
maximum of payroll dollars. Backed 
by long experience in solving similar 
problems for other organizations, 














For a complete outline of the services 

Ebasco offers, write for our booklet, 

“The Inside Story of Outside Help.” 
Address:Ebasco Services Incorporated, 

Dept. V, Two Rector St., New York 6, N.Y 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Robert ly 
Hazel has been appointed 
trict Manager of Broad 
Sales Corporation, with 
quarters in 
Louis, Mo., 
has been an- 
nounced by 
Milton Fox- 
Martin, Presi- 
dent of that 
organization... . 

As a District 
Manager, Mr. 
Hazel will 
have charge 
of the distri- 
bution of 
shares of the 
Broad Street 
Group of Mu- 
tual Funds in 
the states of Colorado, Southern 
Illinois, Southern Indiana, Towa, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Wyoming. 

Mr. Hazel previously was asso- 
ciated with the investment firm. of 
x I. Josey & Co., of Oklahoma 

ity. 


Joins Tabor & Co. 
(Special to Tue Financia, CuRonicix) 
DECATUR, I1l.—George H. Hube 
bard is now with Tabor & ap 


Robert L. Hazel 


139 West Main Street, members 
the Midwest Stock Exchange. 


With Jamieson Co. 


(Special to Tue FrnaNncraL CHRONICLE) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Elwooa@ 
S. Rustad is now connected with 
Jamieson & Company, First Na=- 
tional Soo Line Building. 





Ebasco gets to work promptly, , 
the job done right and economi 

while your normal flow of routine , 
operations continues. 
Ebasco business specialists are at 
your call anywhere and anytime you 
need them, for assignments large. or 
small in any line of business. 
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Coast Exch. Members 


Two new member firms of the 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 
throvgh membership in the Los 
Angeles Division were announced 
by Thomas P. Phelan, Los Angeles 
Division President. 

The membership of Jacob M. 
Alkow of Alkow & Co. became ef- 
fective through the transfer of the 
membership of Milton Toboco of 
Toboco & Co., Inc. Alkow & Co., 
Inc., with head office in New 
York and member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, recently 
acquired the business of Toboco 
& Co. and Mr. Alkow is President 
of the firm. 

The membership of Frank W. 
Jones, Chairman of Diversified 
Mutual Funds, Ltd., represents an 
additional new member firm. Di- 
versified Mutual Funds, Ltd., was 
organized with headquarters in 
Los Angeles to develop a sales or- 

anization for the distribution of 
unds and other securities. 


Bache & Co. Schedules 
Management Seminar 
A management seminar, to be 
attended by partners, executives 
and key personnel of the New 
York headquarters of the invest- 
ment firm of Bache & Co., will 
be held at the Westchester Coun- 
try Club, Rye, N. Y., Thursday 
through Sunday, April 23 - 26, 
Hafold L. Bache, managing part- 
ner, has announced. The first in 
a series, this initial gathering is 
expected to result in subsequent 
regularly scheduled meetings dur- 
ing the year with partners and 
executives of Bache’s out-of-town 
branches in attendance. 


Named Directors 


Disque D. Deane, a partner in 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co., and W. J. Keary, New 
York financial consultant and 
former partner in Union Securi- 
ties Corporation, have been elect- 
ed directors of McLean Indus- 


tries, Inc., according to an. 


announcement by M. P. McLean, 
President of the company. Mr. 
McLean also announced the elec- 
tion of E. A. Hirs as Executive 
Vice-President of Waterman 
Steamship Corp., a McLean Sub- 
sidiary. 


Joins Taylor & Co. 


(Special to Tue FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Pat- 
rick J. Logan has joined the staff 
of Taylor and Company, 439 
North Bedford Drive. 


Two With Paine, Webber 


(Special to Tus Frinanciat CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Cecil R. 
Middleton and Forrest P. Moran 
are now connected with Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 626 
South Spring Street. 


Spear Leeds Partner 


Spear, Leeds & Kellogg, 111 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on April 2nd admitted 
Val J. Connellan to partnership 
in the firm. 


McDonnell Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Rob- 
ert H. Gorham is.with McDonnell 
& Co. Incorporated, Russ Building. 


~ Paul T. Sullivan 


Paul T. Sullivan, head of Paul 
T. Sullivan & Co., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Passed away March 26 at the age 
of 62 following a brief illness. 
Mr. Sullivan had been in the in- 
vestment business for 40 years, 
establishing his own firm in 1947. 


Edward T. Volz 


Edward T. Volz, manager of the 
institutional and out - of - State 
dealer sales department of Rau- 
scher, Pierce & Co., Inc., San 
Ahtonio, passed way April 5 at 
the age of 51. 


Continued from page 4 


The State of Trade and industry 


production equipment and methods and expand their markets. 
Steel imports have been rising for several years, while exports 
have declined; auto manufacturers find imports mourting as their 
overseas sales drop in like preportion. Another trend: Many of 
our corporations are building or buying plants overseas to compete 
in Europe’s new six-nation common market. 

“Rising wages and prices are beginning to outrun the com- 
pensating power of American efficiency,” Mr. Moran concludes. 

The cause? “A substantial part is Government-induced infla- 
tion. Some folks talk as though inflation is merely a future threat, 
but we have been having inflation for some time. 

“From inflation spring the wage increases that exceed pro- 
ductivity gains and the consequent price rises now beginning to 
challenge our competitive marketing ability. The inflation we 
have permitted through the past years of deficit spending by the 
Government is now hitting us in world markets.” 

The way to handle inflation is to “stop inflating,” declares 
the business analyst. “What is beginning to happen to our inter- 
national trade is one more sharp warning that the time to stop is 
long past and we had better wait no longer. 

“Our Congress, the labor leaders, and our public ought to 
consider that warning before they let either the protectionists or 
the inflationists drive us cut of home and foreign markets.” 


The Labor Department’s Statistical Bureau report that the 
295,000 housing units that were put under construction during 
the first three months of 1959 exceeded any prior quarter in his- 
tory. The 120,000 units started in March also represent a new 
high for that month. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, in a statement on the 
first-quarter record, said the figures “mean our economy is 
punching confidently ahead.” 

“They mean more jobs for more people building more 
houses,” Mr. Mitchell said. “New housing starts also mean new 
appliances, new furniture, and of course, increased demand for 
building materials. 

“For many trades from lumberman to plumber, this is good 
news.” 


Nationwide Bank Clearings Up 16.8% Above 1958 Week 


Bank clearings this week will show an increase compared with 
a year ago. Preliminary figures compiled by the “Chronicle” 
based upon telegraphic advices from the chief cities of the country, 
indicate that for the week ended Saturday, April 11, clearings for 
all cities of the United States for which it is possible to obtain 
weekly clearings will be 16.8% above those of the corresponding 
week last year. Our preliminary totals stand at $23,408,843,809, 
against $20,037,332,838 for the same week in 1958. Our compara- 
tive summary at the principal money centers was as follows: 


Week Ended April 11— 1959 1958 % 
New York -.------ $12,252,896,025 $10,148,642,699 -+-20.7 
BO 1,134,238,658  1,142,254,227 — 0.7 


Philadelphia-_-_-___ a 
Boston_...__-_____ 


982,000,000 
691,712,391 


971,000,000 + 1.1 
577,305,128 +19.8 


Synthetic Lubricant Sales Seen Rising 


Synthetic lubricant sales will rise significantly in the next few 
years as commercial airlines switch from piston-type aircraft to 
turboprop and turbojet planes, reports “Chemical Week,” the 
McGraw-Hill publication. 

Experts estimate civilian world-wide requirements for syn- 
thetic lubricants will soar to about one million gallons a year by 
1962. This is based on the announced orders of 876 turboprop and 
turbojet transports by world airlines for delivery from 1959 to 
1963. Last year, about 200,000 gallons were used by commercial 
airlines, mainly in turboprop operations. 


Record Output of Steel During March 


Steel production set a monthly record during March, when 
steelmaking furnaces poured 11,567,000 net tons of ingots and steel 
for castings, according to the preliminary report of American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 

The total for the first quarter of 1959 was 30,487,323 net tons, 
largest amount produced since the first quarter of 1957 when the 
figure was 31,585,042 tons. In the first quarter of 1958 the output 
was only 18,790,857 tons. 

The record March production was more than 5.3 million tons 
above the output of March, 1958, and more than 1.9 million tons 
above the production of February, 1959. 

_ Only two previous months have had output exceeding 11 mil- 
lion tons. They were: October, 1956 (11,048,513 tons) and January, 
1957 (11,008,762 tons). 

According to the American Iron and Steel Institute’s index of 
steelmaking, the March, 1959 production was 162.6 in terms of the 
basic index of average production during the period 1947-1949. 
This compared with 149.5 during February, 1959 and 87.9 during 
March, 1958. 

The index figure for the first quarter of this year was 147.6, 
compared with 91.0 during the first quarter of last year. 

Based on the Jan. 1, 1959 capacity rating of 147,633,670 net 
tons of raw steel annually, the steelmaking facilities were utilized 
at an average of 92.3% of capacity during March, 1959, compared 
with 84.8% in February, 1959. The per cent of capacity figure for 
first quarter of 1959 was 83.7. 


Steel Industry Stockholders Pass Million Mark 


The total number of steel company stockholders rose to a 
record high level last year and crossed the one-million-mark for 
the first time, according to American Iron and Steel Institute. 

At the end of 1958, the figure was 1,026,825, an increase of 
nearly 39,000 since the end of 1957. The totals exclude the dupli- 
cation of holders of more than one class of stock of a single com- 
pany, but do not exclude the holders of stocks of more than one 
company. : 


The industry has approximately 43% more stockholders than 
employees. 
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The employment total :in all activities was 719,492 wage and. 
salary workers at the end of 1958. Of this total, about 547,902 
a were employed in the production and marketing of iron 
and steel. 


Critical Months Approaching for Steel Users - 


The next two months will be critical ones for steel users hop- 
ing to build a safe inventory against the possibility of a steel 
pete according to “The Tron Age,” national metalworking 
weekly. ‘ 


“Iron Age” said that from here on in it will be a race against 
time for both the mills and their customers. The mills already 
are falling behind in-their delivery promises for some products. 
This means that at least a part of June will be used to clean up 
delivery of tonnages ordered for May shipment. 

The metalworking weekly added that practically ail products 
are sewed up tight until the end of June, which may be a strike 
deadline if steel labor and steel management are unable to agree 
on a new collective bargaining contract. 


It is now becoming apparent, said “Iron Age,”. hat there’s 
more to the steel boom than strike hedging. The business recov- 
ery has been stronger than expected, and more steel is being used 
than anticipated. This has offset to some extent the drive to 
build up stocks. 


“Tron Age” said the auto companies have even started to 
line up steel for their 1960 models. Scattered orders in new 
sizes for next year’s cars are starting to hit the mills. Auto firms 
are just placing the orders, not makirg releases. But the moves 
indicate they want to be sure to get on the books. Most expect 
to issue the releases for May or June delivery. 

Steel service centers -(warehouses) also are running into 
problems. In the Midwest, service centers actually are out of 
some sizes and gauges of sheet, and are beginning to have some 
trouble with certain bar sizes. 

Allocation of steél to service center customers is becoming 
increasingly common. This is something that hasn’t happened 
to steel warehouses since the steel shortage of 1955. 


“Tron Age” said: defense priorities are becoming more of a 
factor in the steel market. A few defense contractors are insist- 
ing that their priorities be honored by the mills. Some mills 
report the priorities have been used to get better delivery on light 
plate for government installations. Bars, too, have been put under 
priority, particularly, for West Coast construction work 

Priorities may have a more critical effect in the months ahead, 
notebly in stainless and high alloys for aircraft and raissile work. 


Strike hedge buying already is firming up demand for these 


products. ' ‘ 


Steel Production Shows Further Increase 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies will average *164.8% of steel 
capacity for the week beginning Apri] 13, equivalent to 2,648,000 
tons of ingot and steel castings . (based 6n average weekly’ pro- 
duction for 1947-49) as compared with an actual rate of *164.4% 
of capacity and 2,641,000 tons a week ago. 

Actual output for April 6 week was equal to 93.3% of the 
utilization of the Jan. 1, 1959, annual capacity of 147,633,670 net 
tons. Estimated percentage for the week of April 13 is 93.5%. 

A month ago the operating rate was *163.8% and production 
2,631,000 tons. A year ago the actual weekly production was 
placed at 1,285,000 tons, or 80%. 





*Index of production is based on average weekly production 
for 1947-1949. i 


Sharp Increase in Steel Imports Cited 

Foreign steel producers, paying. relatively low wages. com- 
pared with those in the United States, are claiming an increas- 
ing share of this country’s market for many steel products, ac- 
cording to American Iron and Stee] Institute. 

The latest available data’ from six “foreign nations—each a 
major source of steel imports to this country last year—show 
steelworkers’ estimated ‘average hourly earnings as follows: 

1957 Average Per Cent 


Country Hourly Earnings Betow U.S.A. 
Whee teenie SS. $ .678 76.8 
en, .  cameubele aneiio= 892 69.4 
CN re i a ee 775 73.4 
United Kingdom -_-_--~--------- 805 72.4 
We coerced aew te due - 406 86.1 
pa or at esse so i , 989 66.1 
United States; 1967%. 22..25-.-2--= . ' ZBL? 


*American Iron and: Steel ‘Institute. 


Among the steel mil] products from foreign countries which 


made inroads into domestic markets during 1958 are the following: 


Concrete Reinforcing Bars—Of the 2.5 million tons of this 
product available (domestic shipments, plus imports, minus ex- 
ports) 18% came from foreign nations, against 7% in 1957. 


Barbed Wire—For the second successive year, imports of this 
product accounted for more than half of the total supply in the 
United States. 


Nails—Thirty per cent of the available tonnage of this prod- 
uct was imported, against over 20% in 1957. 


Pipe and Tubing—Imports in this product category during 
1958 totaled 200,000 net tons and have accounted for a larger 
percentage of available supplies in every year since 1955. 


Plain Wire—During 1958, this country imported a record 
total of more than 130,000 net tons, accounting for well over 5% 
of available supplies, against less than 3% in the previous year. 

The imports of the above products during 1958 are readily 
related to the six nations listed above as paying lower wages to 
their steelworkers than are paid in the United States. 


_ West Germany was the leading source of steel pipe and 
tubing imports during 1958. Belgium ‘and Luxemburg together 
constituted a major source of wire and concrete reinforcing bars. 
The United Kingdom was a high-ranking source of pipe and 
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wire. Japan led as a source of nails. Australia ranked second 
as a source of pipe and tubing imports. 


High Demand for Steel to Be Sustained 


Strike or not, metalworking will use 6 million to 6.5 million 
tons of finished steel a month during the third quarter. That’s 
about the current rate of consumption, and it’s unlikely that we'll 
see a change of pace, “Steel” magazine reported April 13. 


Here is why demand will hold: Big users like the automotive, 
appliance, furniture, and farm equipment industries are at peak 
production. Their demands will not increase. Steel requirements 
for construction, pipelines, and the oil country will probably rise 
during the summer, but vacation shutdowns in other industries 
will offset the gains. 


So metalworking will probably do much better in the third 
quarter than originally expected, whether or not there is a steel 
strike. With two exceptions (employment and some capital goods) 
the economy has regained prerecession peaks. 

If we have a strike that lasts more than six weeks, consumers 
will start using steel at a slow rate. After six. weeks, inventories 
will have fallen from 22 million tons to around 12 million, and they 
will be out of balance. oe 


If there is no strike, look for consumers to cut their inven- 
tories by about 3 million tons during the third quarter. Steelmak- 
ing operations may drop to 55% of capacity in July or August, but 
they will probably average 63 or.64% for the quarter. 

Last. week, steelmakers ran their furnaces at 93.5% of capacity 
and turned out 2,647,000 net tons of steel for ingots and castings. 


Spring auto sales: are blooming for.the first time in three 
years. Sales may confirm 5.5 million car forecasts for 1959. Ford 
car production will be boosted 20% in:April and more steel may 
be ordered for June delivery. Material that was bought originally 


for strike protection has probably been pressed into immediate 
service. oe 


Second only to the automotive industry as a steel user, con- 
struction will probably be a better customer this year than it was 
in 1958. During the first quarter, the value of new construction 
put in place was a record $10.9 billion. ~~ 

Despite the high level of steel operations, “Steel's” composite 
scrap price fell 83 cents to $36.17 a ton, the lowest since July, 1958. 


Truck Output Sets Three-Year Record 


United States passenger car production remained near its 
1959 peak in the week ended April..10,, while. truck output shot 
to its highest leve] in more than three years, according to Ward’s 
Automotive Reports. 


The week’s truck program of 26,230 units topped last week 
(25,956) by 1% and the same week a year ago (16,863) by 55.5%. 
It also was the greatest truck-making effort since the week ending 
Feb. 4, 1956 (26,690). : 

Ward’s viewed the increasing truck activity as a sign of grow- 
ing strength in the ‘nation’s general economy and forecast that 
truck makers will produce 111,000 units in April, highest month- 
ly saga since November, 1955. Output in March was 109,801 
units. , 3% 

Assembly lines scheduled 133,027 cars, just short of last 
week’s 133,878 units and 565% greater than the 84,997 turned 
out in the corresponding week last year. Best 1959 count to date 
was recorded Jan. 12-17 (135,953). ~ : 

So far this year, truck volume ‘is running 35.7% ahead of 
1958, 349,279 units to 257,474, through the first 10 days in April 
of each year. Car output is 32% higher this year, 1,816,266 units 
to 1,375,584. arene SPF Ss 

On the car-making scene, Ward’s ‘said Saturday operations 
will be quite prevalent this week, Scheduled for six-day assem- 
bly were nine plants—Rambler in Kenosha, ‘Wis., currently oper- 
ating at.all-time high rates; Plymouth-Dodge in Newark, Del.: 
Lincoln - Thunderbird in Wixom; Mich.; and Ford Division in 
Atlanta. Ga.; Chester, Pa.; Dallas, Tex.; Dearborn, Mich.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.: and San Jose, Cal. Louisville also builds Edsel cars. 

Ward's said the only car assembly plants in the country fail- 
ing to.put in a full week were Chevrolet’s Baltimore, Md., and 
Tarrytown. N. Y., factories, which worked four days. 


Electric Output 11.5% Above 1958 Week 


The amount of electric energy. distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, April 11, was 
estimated at 12,604,000,000 kwh., according’ to the Edison Electric 
Institute. , 

For the week ended April 11 output declined by 14,000,000 
kwh. below that of the previqus week, but showed a gain of 
1,297,000.000 kwh. or 11.5%: above that of the comparable 1958 
week. ' 


Car Loadings 14.3% Above Corresponding 1958 Week 


. Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended April 4, 1959, 
totaled 390.133 cars, the Assdciation of: American Railroads an- 
nouneed. This was an increase of 73,886 cars, or 14.3% above the 
corresponding week in 1958, but a decrease of 53,959 cars, or 3.4% 
below the corresponding week in 1957. 

Loadings in the week of April 4 were 13,622 cars, or 2.3% 
below the preceding week, due to the observance on April 1 of the 
Eight-Hour-Day Holiday in the ‘coal fields. 


Lumber Shipments Again Exceed Production 


Lumber shipments of 477 mills reporting to the National Lum- 
ber Trade Barometer were 6.2% above production for the week 
ended April 4, 1959. In the same week new orders of these mills 
were 2.7% below production. Unfilled orders of reporting mills 
amounted te 44% of stecks. For reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders were equivalent to 21 days’ production at the current rate, 
and gross stocks were equivalent. to 44 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments of ,reporting identical mills 
were 2.3° above production; new orders. were 5.2% above pro- 
duction. 

For week ended April 4, as compared with the previous week, 
production of reporting mills was 3.1% below, shipments were 
0.6% above; new orders were 6.6% belcw. For the latest week, as 
against the corresponding week in 1958 production of reporting 
mills was 17.9% above; shipments were 17.4% above; and new 
orders were 2% above. 
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Business Failures Rise in Week Ended April 9 


Commercial and industrial failures climbed to 337 in the 
week ended April 9 from 284 in the preceding week, reported 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. At the highest level in any week since 
May 22 of last year, casualties came close to the 342 in the com- 
parable week of 1958, and exceeded the 308 in 1957. Some 8% 
more businesses succumbed than in prewar 1939 when there 
were 313. 

Liabilities of $5,000 or more were involved in 272 of the 
week’s casualties as against 241 in the previous week and 304 a 
year ago. Among small failures, those with liabilities under 
$5,000, the toll jumped to 65 from 43 and exceeded considerably 
the 38 of this size in the similar week last year. Thirty concerns 
a with liabilities above $100,000, rising from 24 a week 
earlier. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Unchanged 


The Wholesale Food Price Index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., stood at $6.16 on April 7, unchanged from the prior 
week. There was a decline of 8.3% from the $6.72 of the similar 
date a year ago which was the highest level reached in 1958. 

Higher in price this week were wheat, corn, oats, bellies, and 
butter. Commodities quoted lower were flour, rye, barley, hams, 
lard, sugar, cocoa, eggs, and steers. 


The Dun & Bradstreet Wholesale Food Price Index represents 
the sum total of the price per pound of 31 raw foodstuffs and meats 
in general use. It is not a cost-of-living index. Its chief function 
is to show the general trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Hits New High 


The general commodity price level hit a new high for 1959 on 
April 8 when it reached 289.51. Declines followed but the week 
ended above last week’s figure as a result of substantial gains in 
prices of bellies, hides and packer’s calfskin. The Daily Wholesale 
Commodity Price Index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., in- 
creased to 279.59 on April 13 from 278.73 the week before but was 
below the 280.89 level of one year ago. 

Light marketings and good export and domestic demand 
brought corn prices to new highs in several markets. May wheat, 
offered by the Commodity Credit Corp for export at low prices, 
helped depress whest prices. Rye prices finished lower for the 
second week after holding firm most of the week. For the third 
consecutive week oats moved up in price, with trading hampered 
by lack of offerings. Soybeans were held back by Farmers as 
prices continued to rise. 

Flour was in small demand but ended the week several points 
ahead of the prior week. Domestic sales of rice were moderate 
but negotiations for susbtantial shipments to the Near and Far 
East are pending, which, if completed, would absorb a good part of 
the government surplus. Prices of rice held steady. 

After a week of heavy trading, sugar prices were off a 
traction at the closing. Coffee prices remained steady with volume 
mederately active. Cocoa dropped in price on light trading. 

Hog prices fluctuated considerably during the week in active 
trading but finished lower following a substantial increase in re- 
ccipts. Supplies of cattle were small but prices on steers slipped 
at the end of the week. Lanib trading was moderately active, 
with prices showing a sharp decline. 

Prices on the New York Cotton Exchange were strong in the 
early part of the week but ended unchanged after profit taking 
reduced the gains. United States exports of cotton in the week 
ended last Tuesday were about 52,060 bales, compared with 47,000 
bales in the preceding week and 105,000 bales in the same week 
in 1958. Exports for the current season through April 7 were esti- 
mated at 2.123,000 bales as ccmpared to 3,885,000 bales for the 
comparable period a year ago. 


Retailing Down in Post-Easter Week 


Consumer buying fel! noticeably in the post-Easter week from - 


the prior week and was down appreciably from the similar calen- 
dar week last year, which was the 1958 pre-Easter week. Sales, 
however, moderately exceeded those of the post-Easter week a 
year ago. The most noticeable year-to-yeai declines occurred in 
aprarel, while volume in household goods was up moderately from 
the like 1958 week. scattered reports indicate that sales of new 
passcnger cars remained ahead of year earlier levels. 

The total dollar volume of retail trade in the week ended 
April 8 was 9% to 5'% velow the similar calerdar week a year ago, 
accerding to spot estimates collected by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Regicnal estimates varied from the comparable 1958 levels by the 
following percentages: New England —5 to —1; Mountain —6 to 
—2; West North Central and East South Central —7 to —3; East 
North Central —9 to —5; South Atlantic —10 to —6; Middle 
Atlentic and West South Central —11 to —7; Pacific Coast —12 
to —8. 

Although post-Easter sales promotions offset some declines, 
sales of women’s apparel fell considerably from both the prior 
week and a year ago. Volume in women’s accessories and Spring 
coats was down sharply from last year and interest in dresses and 
suits showed moderate declines. The call for men’s apparel was 
down appreciably from the same 1958 week, especially furnish- 
ings and hats; decreases in men’s suits and sportswear were iess 
noticeable. 

Retailers of household goods reported moderate gains from 
both the prior week and # year ago. Increased buying of Summer 
lawn tables and chairs boosted furniture sales slightly over a year 
agc. Appreciable gains occurred in volume in refrigerators, air~ 
conditioners, and color television sets. Purchases of floor coverings, 
and linens remained close to a year ago, but garden implements 
showed a marked increase. 


Nationwide Department Store Sales Down 13% 


Departmert store sales on a country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s Index for the week ended April 4, 
dropped 13% below the like period last year. In the preceding 
week, for March 28, an increase of 16% was recorded. For the four 
weeks ended April 4 a gain of 7% was registered. 

According to ¢he Federal Reserve System department store 
sales in New York City for the week ended April 4 showed an 
18% decrease from that of the like period last year. In the pre- 
ceding week, March 28, an increase of 36% was reported and for 
the March 21 week a 16% increase was recorded. For the four 
weeks ended April 4 a decrease of 2% was noted over the volume 
in the corresponding period in 1958. 
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Gites Electronics 
Revolution in France 
France’s top producer of elec 
computing equipment in | % 
describes electronic revolution oc- 

curring abroad, calls for greater 


coo ive exchange, and ; 
60 will be the , 4 
first data machine te 


processing =. 
handle several independent prob- 
lems at the same time. 


A top French industrialist de- 
clared recently that France is in 
the midst of an electronics rev- 
olution which has immeasura 
strengthened the scientific t 
technical structure of Western 
Europe. = 

Mr. Georges Vieillard, founder - 
and general manager of the Com- 
pagnie des Machines Bull, Paris, 
manufacturer of the GAMMA- 
calculator and largest producer of 
electronic computing eq 
in Europe, said that “this revolu- 


tion had helped France expand its * 


plant and equipmentat the highest - 


rate on the continent” in an in- * 


terview at the Hotel Pierre. 

Mr. Vieillard called for greater. 
exchange of scientific, engineering. 
and other technical personnel 


be- 
tween the United States and ~™ 


France. 
“Both countries have a great. 
deal to offer one another in this 
_area and can only gain from closer 
cooperation.” 
rance not only rebuilt devag- 
tated areas, Mr. Vieillard said, but 
increased industrial production 
50% above highest pre-World War 
II level, according to official 
figures. ‘ 

By the end of 1956, the overall 
index of industrial production was 
42% above the 1953 level. The 
1957 total exceeded 1956 by 9% 
while for the first ten months of 
1958 French produetion; rose an- 
other 7%, Mr. Vieillard pointed 
out. ‘ 


Mr. Vieillard said that elee-. 


tronics computing equipment was 
being used in every area of th 

French economy and particularly 
by such government and scientific 
organizations as the Frenéh 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
Center of Theoretical Chemistry, 


_ French National Railroads, banks, 


insurance companies, gas and elec- 
tric companies, industrial and 
commercial organizations. 


Hails GAMMA 60 as World’s Best .. 


The Compagnie des Machines 
Bull general manager said that by 
the end of 1959 or early 1960 the 
GAMMA 60 would be in produc- 
tion. 

“It will be the first data proces- 
sing machine in the world whieh 
can handle several independent 
problems at the same time.” 

Mr. Vieillard gave some ex- 
amples of speed: 

The GAMMA 60 transistorized | 
data processing computer will 
100 microseconds; multiply, 
microseconds; imput (120 digits, 
memory time only); 242 micro- 
seconds; memory access; 11 micro- 
seconds (six decimals or four 
alphanumerics or single address 
instruction). It has fixed and 
floating arithmetic. 

It can read 300 punched cards a 
minute; print 120-character lines 
at 300 per minute. Printing speed 
can be inereased by using mere 
than one printing unit. The 
GAMMA 60 comprises ten types 
of units: arithmetic, logic, com- 
parer, translator, printer, card 
reader, paper tape, magnetic 
tape, magnetic drum and card 
punch. It is designed so that the 
memory is kept busy all the time. 

Mr. Vieillard pointed out that 
the Compagnie des Machines Bull 
had climbed from 31st place in 
1956 in listing of French com- 
panies on the Bourse on the basis 
of capitalization to the 22nd pe- 
sition in 1957. 

“As of Dec. 31, 1958 our firm 
was in 12th place.” : 
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Norfolk & Western-Virginian Merger 


Substantial savings in operations 
are forecast when the Norfolk & 
Western and Virginian Railways 
are finally consolidated. Some 
estimates are that a minimum of 
some $12,000,000 annual savings 
can be made, while some place 
the eventual figure at $20,000,000 
@ year. 

While both of these coal carry- 
ing roads are regarded as highly 
efficient carriers, better utiliza- 
tion of facilities could bring about 
substantial operating economies. 
For example. tidewater coal traf- 
Fic for the entire new system will 
be moved over the Virginian main 
line. Prevailing grades on the 
Virginian to tidewater are more 
favorable than those on the Nor- 
folk & Western. Also, eastbound 
drains would use the Virginian’s 
yard at Roaroke which should 
reduce yard expenses. Coal now 
moving over the N. & W. in 130 
to 140 car trains could be heading 
toward the doeks in 200 car trains 
and without the use of pusher 
service now required on the 
W..& W. and this would be an- 
other saving. 

After coal reaches tidewater it 
would be transferred to the 
W. & W. to be handled at its mod- 
ern facilities at Lamberts Point. 
Handling costs will be reduced 
Since the equipment can dump 
more than 50 tons of coal per 
minute and this will mean addi- 
tional savings. 

Better utilization of equipment 
also will be a factor. It is esti- 
mated 37 fewer diesels will be 
mecded io handle the combined 
volume of the two roads. In addi- 
tion, the freight car fleet will 


- 


Continued from page 2 


have improved turn-around time 
making for better utilization of 
the cars. 

Besides the savings to be at- 
tained by the rerouting of coal to 
tidewater, there probably are 
many duplicate functions and fa- 
cilities. Also, some tax savings 
might accrue from elimination of 
unnecessary facilities. The dis- 
posal of duplicate waterfront 
property should provide benetits 
through sale and tax reductions. 
It is believed the combined roads 
will have sufficient equipment so 
that additional purchases will not 
be necessary, which will mean 
debt and interest charges will not 
be increased. 

Much depends on the future of 
bituminous coel. Domestic con- 
sumption has: been improving, 
while export demand continues at 
a low level. Continued growing 
demand from the domestic utili- 
ties insures good movement of 
soft coal. European reserves of 
high-grade coking coal are down. 
With steel output on the Conti- 
nent expected to expand, it is be- 
lieved demand for coal from this 
source will improve. 

The consolidation plan provides 
for a tax-free exchange of stock 
on the basis of 0.55 shares of 
N. & W. for cach share of Vir- 
ginian common. Norfolk & West- 
ern will issue a 6%, $10 par cumu- 
lative non-callable preferred to be 
exchanged for the outstanding 
Virginian 6%, $10 par issue. This 
is one of the last of the railroad 
consolidation plans proposed and 
it has moved more rapidly than 


any of the others. 
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Rise of U. S. Bonds in. Banking System _. 
Seen as Fiscal irresponsibility 


Writing in Monetary Notes, Dr. Walter E. Spahr calls attention 
to the shortening of maturities in Federal debt from 1953-1958, 
and the continued increasing use of the banking system to 
finance our Federal Government. Why, he asks, is the answer 
always that we cannot undertake proper methods of govern- 
ment financing and, also, return to a trustworthy currency? 


books at only $5.8 million whereas, 
the going market value probably 
exceeds $100 million. Add to this 
the $75 million spent on new 
plants and improvements during 
the past six years, $20 of working 
capital per share and deduct the 
$43 million indebtedness, and the 
actual net asset value of each 
common share approximates $150. 
From these figures it is apparent 
why Great Northern Paper quali- 
fies as the “Security I Like Best” 
for investors seeking real value 
for each dollar they invest. 


Smith, Barney Group 
Offers Philco Debs. 


Public offering of $22,000,000 
Philco Corp. 44% convertible 
subordinated debentures due April 
15, 1984 is being made today 
(April 16) by an underwriting 
group headed by Smith, Barney 
& Co. The debentures are priced 
at 100% plus accrued interest. 

The debentures are convertible 
into Philco common stock at $33! 
a share on or before April 15, 
1969 and thereafter at $40 per 
share. 

The issue will have the benefit 
of a mandatory annual sinking 
fund of $880,000 commencing in 
1969 and designed to retire 60% 
of the. debentures before matur- 
ity. In addition to the required 
sinking fund the company may 
make an optional sinking fund 
payment annually of not more 
than the required payment, also 
beginning in 1969. The deben- 
tures will be redeemable for the 
sinking fund at 100% plus ac- 
crued interest. They also are re- 
deemable at the option of the 
company as a whole or in part at 
any time at prices ranging from 
10414% to 100%, plus accrued in- 
terest. 

The business of Philco Corp. 
and its subsidiaries is divided into 
two major categories: “Consumer 


. Products” and “Government and 


The Security I Like Best 


Jand be purchased at a 50% dis- 
count? 

In addition, shareholders own 
one of the most efficient news- 
print producers in the paper in- 
dustry. Since 1952, $75 million or 
some $72 a share has been spent 
on new plants and improvements. 
According to management, two 
mew giant paper machines at 
the company’s East Millinocket 
(Maine) Mill “are today making 
newsprint of excellent quality at 
a speed higher than that of most 
machines in the industry”. As a 
result the company’s “break even” 
point has been substantially re- 
duced. 

Great Northern is the largest 
domestic newsprint producer sup- 
plying between one-quarter and 
one-third of the nation’s produc- 
tion. 220 leading U. S. newspapers 
in the area east of the Mississippi 
are its principal customers. News- 
print is still the company’s most 
amportant product but increased 
emphasis is being placed on the 
production of higher profit margin 
specialty papers. In 1958 sales of 
Specialty papers jumped 25% and 
amounted to 15% of the company’s 
production. Included in this cate- 
gory are such items as light weight 
catalog paper and magazine grade 
papers. 

Great Northern pioneered in the 
use of hardwoods in the produc- 
tion of pulp for newsprint. Since 
1953 hardwoods have increasingly 
supplemented the traditional soft- 
woods in pulp making. As a result 
the company’s extensive stands of 
maples, birches, and poplars are 
mow being used which means 
there should never, in the future, 
be any problem of obtaining 
ample supplies of wood. 

As already noted, last year 
@arnings slipped to 29 cents a 


share (after deducting dividends 
on the preferred stock which has 
since been retired. Without the 
preferred issue the common 
earned 61 cents a share in 1958) 
from the record $5.44 earned in 
1956. 1958 profits also exclude 
34 cents a share profit on the sale 
of timberlands. There were two 
reasons for the decline. First, con- 
sumption of newsprint contracted 
moderately as the business reces- 
sion deepened. Second, sales to 
newspapers in the deep south 
dropped sharply as new and ex- 
panded newsprint mills in that 
area went into production. 


Looking further ahead, this 
adverse trend should be more than 
offset by favorable developments. 
Specifically, the Whitney inter- 
ests which control Great Northern, 
recently gained control of the New 
York Herald Tribune and the na- 
tionally syndicated Sunday sup- 


plement Parade Magazine. As 
present contracts expire, these 
publications could absorb  sub- 


stantial amounts of Great North- 
ern’s output. 

Per share earnings should re- 
bound to about $3.00 this year and 
an increased dividend later in the 
year appears probable. It should 
also be pointed out that reported 
earning power is currently under- 
Stated. In 1956 depreciation 
charges totalled $6.9 million and 
rose to $8.1 million last year. 1958 
cash flow earnings reached a rec- 
ord $8.80 a share. Since capital 
expenditure will drop sharply in 
1959 and subsequent years, re- 
ported net income should show a 
commensurate increase. 

On Dec. 31, 1958 shareholders 
equity was $57.79 a share. How- 
ever, this figure is an understate- 
ment. For instance, the value of 


Industrial.” Consumer Products 
include television receivers, refrig- 
erators and freezers, home laun- 
dry equipment, radios, phono- 
graphs, room air conditioners and 
electric ranges. Government and 
Industrial operations include re- 
search and development work, 
and the development and manu- 
facture of guided missiles and tor- 
pedoes, radar equipment, high fre- 
quency and microwave radio and 
television communications equip- 
ment, electronic computers, tran- 
sistors, vacuum and cathode ray 
tubes and high frequency diodes. 


Walter E. Heller 
Sells Notes Privately 


Walter E. Heller & Co. an- 
nounces the placement with insti- 
tutional investors of a total of $4,- 
000,000 of notes. 

Included in this amount were: 
$3,000,000 of 5%% subordinated 
notes and $1,000,000 of 5% con- 
vertible junior subordinated notes, 
both series due 1974. 

F. Eberstadt & Co. and Dean 
Witter & Co. negotiated the trans- 
actions. 

Heller, a major commercial fi- 
nancing and factoring organiza- 
tion, will use the net proceeds 
from the private sale to expand 
general funds, thereby enabling 
the company to increase its pres- 
ent volume of business. The com- 
pany in 1958 had gross income of 
$19,253,022 and net income of $3,- 
775,829, both record figures. 

Heller was founded in 1919, 
headquarters in Chicago, main- 
tains offices in New York and 
Atlanta, and has subsidiaries in 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 


Stern Bros. Adds 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 


KANSAS CITY, Mo—John E. 
Rein has been added to the staff 
of Stern Brothers & Co., 1009 Bal- 
timore Avenue, members of the 


timberlands-\.és “carried: om” the Midw 


idwest Stock Exchange. 


One of the country’s foremost 
monetary experts reveals the ex- 
tent to which we continue to 
widen the gap between fiscal 
intentions and 
fiscal prac- 
tices at the 
expense of our 
economic 
nealth. 

For the past 
25 years, Dr. 
Walter E. 
Spahr has 
chronicled our 
country’s 
monetary and 
fiscal experi- 
ence as a 
member of the 
not too well 
known Econ- 
omists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy whose office is 
in New York City. This non- 
profit, educational-research com- 
mittee of monetary economists 
has managed to keep itself alive 
as a surprisingly effective con- 
science and watch dog of our 
monetary system commencing 
with the tinkering of the price 
of gold between 1933 and 1934. 
Dr. Spahr is the committee’s Exec- 
utive Vice-President. At present 
the committee is undertaking an 
investigation of our monetary- 
banking policies and practices. 


Shortened Maturities 

In the committee’s April monthly 
newsletter, Dr. Spahr writes that 
the: 

“Federal debt stood at $285,- 
830,611,241 on Feb. 4, 1959. On 
June 30, 1953, it was $256,863 ,000,- 
000. The average length of the 
Federal debt, June 30, 1953, was 
five years, eight months. In No- 
vember, 1958, it was four years, 
nine months. 

“On July 27, 1953, 56 members 
of the Economists’ National Com- 
mittee on Monetary Policy issued 
... La] statement to encourage the 
United States Treasury to turn 
from banks to savers as a proper 
means of marketing Federal debt 
and to institute a redeemable cur- 
rency both as an aid to the Treas- 
ury in returning to a better type 
of financing and to give this Na- 
tion an honest and sound cur- 
rency.” 


Walter E. Spahr 


Monetization of Federal Debt 

“According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin for January, 1959, 
pp. 23 and 33, all commercial 
banks held $67.320,000,900 of U.S. 
Government obligations on Nov. 
26, 1958, as compared with $56,- 
910,000,000 on Nov. 27, 1957, an 
increase of $10,410,060,000. 

“On Nov. 26, 1958,°all member 
banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem held $55,328,000,000 of U. S. 
Government obligations as com- 
pared with $45,823,060,000 on Nov. 
27, 1957, an increase of $9,505,- 
006,000. 

On Nov. 26, 1958, Federal Re- 
serve banks held $25.578,000,000 
of U. S. Government securities 
(bought outright, and $156,000,- 
000 held under repurchas¢ agree- 
ment) as compared with $23,167,- 
000,000 (bought outright, and 
$151,000,000 under repurchase 
agreement) on Noy. 27, 1957, an 
increase of $2,411,060,000 (bought 
outright). In that year the Fed- 
eral Reserve System monetized 
Federal debt to the extent of $11,- 
916,000,000. And, to the degree 
that Federal Reserve Banks add 
to member bank reserves by 
monetizing Federal debt, the pos- 
sibilities of expanding deposit 
currency are multiplicative _in 





nature because of fractional re- 
serve requirements. 


“Monetization of Federal debt— 
that is, conversion of Federal debt 
into bank deposits or Federal 
Reserve notes—is an improper 
procedure. It tends to depreciate 
the value of the people’s cur- 
rency, and it- creates a variety of 
other economic distortions. 


“Our Federal Government, dur- 
ing the last two decades in par- 
ticular, has shown a remarkable 
degree of irresponsibility in fi- 
nancing itself in this manner; and 
there is no evidence of any im- 
portant tendency.to improve the 
management of Federal fiscal af- 
fairs. There’ are always excuses 
offered as to why a return to an 
honest and sound currency and 
to proper metanods of government 
finaneing cannot be undertaken 
at this time. The campaign com- 
mitments of the present Adminis- 
tration in 1952 and practices since 
constitute a deplorable record of 
promise versus lack of fulfill- 
ment. AII our political Admin- 
istrations. and Congresses since 
early 1933 have been heavy and 
profligate spenders and mone- 
tizers of Federal debt. From the 
Annual Report of the Board of 
Governors of the Federat Reserve 
System for~1945, p. 1: ‘Approxi- 
mately $95 billion, or 40%, of the 
borrowing [of the Federal Gov- 
ernment between -June 30, 1940, 
and the end of 1945], was raised 
by selling government ‘securities 
to the commercial banking sys- 
tem.’ Such procedure has been a 
most potent factor in driving 
down the purchasing power of 
our dollar 58% since 1939, in giv- 
ing us the highest index of whole- 
sale prices since 1749, and prob- 
ably in causing our relatively 
heavy loss of Treasury gold in 
1958 and since. 


“There are many thoughtful 
citizens who believe that nothing 
will stop our government in its 
profligate and foolish spending 
ana monetization of Federal debt 
until disaster engulfs this Nation; 
and it seems reasonably clear that 
there is nothing of importance in 
the current picture which indi- 
cates that this widespread belief 
is not well grounded.” 


Two With Midland Inv. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—Patrick W. 
Doyle and Donald E. Wood have 
become connected with Midland 
Investors Company, 52 East Gay 
Street. 


Joins Samuel & Engler 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—George W. 
Arensberg has joined the staff of 
Samuel and Engler Company, 
16 East Broad Street. 


With Merrill Lynch 


(Special to THe FPrnaNnciaAt CHRONICLE) 


ZANESVILLE, Ohio — Howard 
Biel is now connected with Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Incorporated, Masonic Temple 
Building. 


Gustave Mahler 


Gustave Mahler, Vice-President 
of Schroder Rockefeller & Co., 
Inc., passed away March 29 at the 
age of 54. 


Frederick L. Free 


Frederick L. Free, of Frederick 
L.- Free’ & Co., New York City, 
passed. away April. 10. 
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Business Activity 


IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 
Indicated — tn Seiad (per cent capacity) —-..._...__ April 



























































































































































*Revised figure. 
as Of Jan, 1, 1959, as against. Jan. 
Monthly Investment Plan. 
one-half cent a pound. 


1° 

Equivalen 

Steet rthrery toa. castings (net tons)....__ April 19 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 

- Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 

#2 gallons each) April 3 
Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbls.) April 3 
Gaseline output (bblis.) April 3 
Kerosene ou (bbls.) April 3 
Distiliate oi} outpnt Chbis.) April 3 
Residual fue} oi} output (bbls. ) April 3 
Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, tte 

Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) a 3 

Kerosene (bbls.) at April 3 

Distillate fuel off (bbis.) at April 3 

-Residual fuel oil ¢bbis.) at April 3 

ASSOCIATION OF AMBRICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars) April 4 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)—April 4 
CIVIL ‘£NGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 
- NEWS-RECORD: 
Total U. 8. construction 2 April 9 
- Private construction April 9 
. Public construction. April 9 
State and municipal April 9 
- Federal April 9 
COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF F MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignif® (tons) April 4 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) April 4 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE == 100. April 4 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Electric output (in 000 kwh.) April 11 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & 
_ -BRADS' , INC. April 9 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 
Pintshed steel (per Ib.) r April 7 
Pig dren (per gross ton) ~~April 7 
Serap steel (per gross ton) - quem dnsttiain adap 
METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 
Electrolytic copper—~ 
Domestic refinery. at... .....--—.-..-.-- andincrnjeg gas. 6 
EE | Se ee Sn ee April 8 
Oe ge ee ee April 8 
Lead (St. Louis) at...-....---.-... ~o.- April & 
tBisio . CetrerOl). GBs nena enn ee enn e= April 8 
pe REE SE as Aa pe April 8 
Aluminum (primary pig. 99.5%) at-.---------~------~_-- April & 
Seratie Gs Ce See) Bek i ens. _--April 8 
MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: : 
TS ES TES April 14 
Average cornea Sis ge ES Pit «EMA _.--.._ April 14 
pA Rea A So eee a a RUBS SE BONES _.-~April 14 
Pg Ae OM CS Ls RT Ee ee ME Ns Sl __ April 14 
Se Re Ee a Sy EIT RES ela cae GB RE Is ent 5 SY April 14 
OE Bae PR ella SR RE a a IE ele ON Te IEE Tren ee April 14 
Railroad Group EE Fae SSE ERE Se PRT Bias April 14 
Public ‘Uifitties Group... -..~......-...-_-~--..- tee ERY. April 14 
Industrials Group a ill lines 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 
UD: @ Gievrernmen: Bonds........-.-+..-.-~. +... April 14 
pe TS A RE eee arene April 14 
Ae owiei< * RSS DER SSL April 14 
OO gE TRC aR Ne ERE ER LY Se a a ae ay gC a April 14 
Y WE PROSSER SS sit, aks Fa PF Fae April 14 
Baa a __. April 14 
Raflroad Group ........-..-..-.--- ~~ April 14 
Public Utilities Group___ SU RR, EE 9-7 SE BS Bd S- April 14 
Industrials Group Bibnssbnnignne AER 24 
MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX  _..~-~.--------—~-..----- _ April 14 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 
ER ELLE Kc | aR 
Production (tons) Fae A wet A PAR Fe April 4 
ee ees 
Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period__....-----____-.-.April 4 
oe PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE Rips 
AVERAGE = 100. SER li Ee Cont April 10 
notmeaan TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT “OF MEM- 
BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 
Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 

TGR SUE 6 oan nn ei enone enone ~ Mar. 21 
(SE EL Amma. FR | 
Ee ST ET a a A eT Oy S| 

Total sales —...- Sieelindiidaeneininibiinatettii Mar. 21 

Other transactions initiated ‘on “the floor— 

TERN i cciidcewctseniinnee Rei iaptrcbaslive io ..- Mar. 21 
Sf Oc A Se eee | 
a a alisiinaineaimndaiaiccnipandiie wes 

i EES DAE NY SEINE eee a ...- Mar. 21 

Other transactions initiated off the floor-— 

Ne Oe a ii de cehctrin new eneenminionibnaieaticrsicpiibia tie Me 
pa ar eee renee eae one ee Se RN Mar. 21 
I aa idadnelindilaeibtinilintneistiinnmneniinenentns _. Mar. 21 

I a aetienetnerentndmenes Mar. 21 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members—- 

Total gp erg tga age eNO _. Mar. 21 
Sag 2 Oe, anetrnrtncncioninrciagangniane Mar. 21 
hy er SE a BE Sp eS 5 A oS at des Ne 6 ae 

RIES IEE Lk oc, IRS, AEE SAPS ete RTE ee Mar. 21 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE—SECUURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
Gdd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases)—t 
Number of shares one. ates ~-- Mar. 21 
PR al enmnenineaennmnclinnepdnianan Mar. 21 
Odd-tot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales)— 

Number of orders—Cuetomers’ total sales.......-....-~- Mar. 21 
gg Ee eee eee wound as 2 
eI SON ia a, cn endsinebnetonen enenenesenasenanentpases Mar. 21 

EES RO LITE CLEP eS SAD Oe Mar. 21 

Round-lot sales by dealers— 

Number of shares—Total sales_........_....._.--.-.. Mar. 21 
EES SS NE ES SASS he EE Mar. 21 
I MI tits ort inietnaenenriomanibciaigntetemmnrespaaatnetineneibnty Mar. 21 

Round-lot purchases by dealerse— 
SEGAL GREE AL LATENT AR SRE OUT Mar. 21 
‘TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. ¥Y. STOCK 
EKCHANGE — SECURITIES. EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
¥OR ACCOUNT OF SES (SHARES): 
*Total noun det sales— 
ON ER Re tate a Se Mar. 21 
TER i dl iS na CRE Ree el PS th HE 
pO RR E IP eN Db + SES Se eee SL ee Mar. 21 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW NEW SERIES — VU. S. DEPT. OF 
1947-49 == 100): 
Commodity Group— 
bP ee. eal EES: tk SE a April 7 
Parm products. = eX RE EE. ORR ee Bat Se ee April 7 
o SNE, Bei Fon so 5 ae Goedbtibididadecewekcone April 7 
Meats April 7 
All conrmmodities other than farm e@end foods.__.........April 7 


"Includes - ae barrels of foreign crude runs. 
1958 basis of 140,742,570 tons. 
Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds 


119,700,000 
143,600,000 


6,835,000 
308,000 


117 
12,604,000 
337 


6.196c 
$66.41 
$36.50 


31.225¢ 
30.450c 
11.000c 
10.800c 
11.500c 
11.000c 
24.700c 
192.5060c 


84.96 
89.64 
92.93 
91.77 
89.02 
84.55 
88.40 
89.37 
91.34 


AWM Oe Pal 


B® G00 i DO DS HO 


%S rs 
tw & 


357,953 
295,358 


89 
498,653 


111.52 


3,291,090 

572,550 
2,637,930 
3,210,480 


650,670 

61,800 
584,430 
646,220 


1,030,530 
199,700 
959,780 

1,159,480 


4,972,290 

834,050 
4,182,140 
5,016,190 


2,225,820 
$108,293,867 
2,029,208 
6,166 
2,023,042 
$99,449,928 


920,580 
21,758,840 
22,749,420 


§Based on 


. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


indications of Current 


12,618,000 
284 


tus 6.196 
$66 41 
$37.83 


31.425¢ 
30.425c 
11.000c 
10.800c 
11.500c 
11.000c 
24.700c 
102.625¢ 


85.36 
89.78 
93.23 
91.91 
89.92 
84.30 
88.13 
89.51 
91.48 


3.92 
4143 
4.19 
4.26 
4.42 
4.84 
4.55 
4.45 
4.31 


391.0 


306,512 
318,345 


95 
433,180 


110.79 


3,020,690 

552,410 
2,500,500 
3,052,910 


548,370 

43,500 
580,510 
623,010 


940,450 
206,430 
974,350 
180,780 


4,509,510 

801,340 
4,055,360 
4,856,700 


— 


2,220,551 
$111,268,421 


1,981,563 
5 


1,975,188 
$99,242,727 


924,410 
21,413,570 
22,337.980 


118 
12,996,000 
311 


6.196¢ 
$66.41 
$41.17 


29.72 
30.025c¢ 
11.500¢ 
11.300c 
11.500c 
11.060c 
24.700c 
102.250c 


85.50 
90.06 
93.97 
92.64 


369,514 
315,717 

96 
474,212 


110.56 


2,613,450 

432,086 
2,121,280 
2,553,360 


582,480 

60,000 
465,700 
525,700 


763,435 
139,270 
796,565 
935,835 


3,959,365 

631,350 
3,383,545 
4,014,895 


1,939,608 
$99,429,957 


1,683,681 
8,545 
1,675,136 
$81,199,968 


440,080 
734,768 


740,140 
18,586,090 
19,326,230 


Year 
Ago 
47.6 


1,285,000 


6,267,435 
7,214,000 
25,124,000 
2,203,000 
11,506,000 
6,785,000 


214,754,000 
16,912,000 
74,545,000 
54,750,000 


516,247 
497,474 


$354,588,000 
171,649,000 
182,939,000 
142,432,000 
40,507,000 


6,283,000 
318,000 


134 
11,307,000 
342 


5.967c 
$66.49 
$33.50 


24.400¢ 
21.725¢ 
12.000c 
11.800c 
10.500c 
10.000c 
24.000c 
92.500c 


96 92 
95.77 
102.13 
99.36 
95.92 
$6.65 
91.05 
97.78 
98.73 


2? 


od elated of dco 
RBwaous: 
Seeecuee2 


3. 83 
394.7 


335,027 
279,404 


88 
404,209 


110.01 


— 


.£80,690 

320,550 
168,910 
489,460 


— Re 


408,520 

61,700 
385,050 
446,750 


508,951 

77,730 
473,433 
551,163 


2,598,161 

459.980 
2,027,393 
2,487,373 


1,153,211 
$50,187,447 


1,022,426 
20,782 
1,001,644 
$44,598,437 


293,470 
423,110 


748,920 
11,104,450 
11,853,370 


1 


1 
108.7 
125.8 


S535 
ure 


new annual capacity of 147,633,670 tons 
tNumber a orders not reported since introduction of 


Br mm gr TRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 
Sveel ingots and steel for castings protiuced 
(net tons)—Month of February_._.______ 
Shipments of steel products (net tons)— 
Month of January 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, INC.—Month of 


February: 
Slab zinc smelter output all grades (tons of 
2,000 pounds) 








Shipments — of 2,000 pounds)__.-______ 
Stocks at end of period (tons)_......_____ 
BUSINESS — DEPT. OF COM- 


INVENTORIES 
MERCE NEW SERIES — Month of Jan. 
(Millions of dollars): 
Manufacturing Se ; 
S| RIS SS EER RR PETE Se 
Retail - it siithsidiig 


EE MS borhes mcdeeni aca. 


COAL OUTPUT (BUREAU OF MINES)—Month 
of March: 

Bituminous coal and lignite (net tons)___ 

Pennsylvania anthracite (net tons)_._____ 

COKE (BUREAU OF MINES)—Month of Feb.: 

Production (net tons) 
Oven coke (net tons) 
Beehive coke (net tons) 

Oven coke stock at end of month (net tons) 


CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING—BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM—REVISED SERIES—Esti- 
mated short and intermediate term credit 
in millions as of Feb. 28: 
Total consumer credit 2. 
Instalment credit 
Automobile * 
Other consumer goods .....-.-.-_... 
Repairs and modernization loans __._ 
rE re : 
Noninstaiment credit -..-.. .______. 
Single payment loans _. 
Charge accounts ...... 
ee vere, CPOGN os a ee Le 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM—1947-19 Average--100— 
Month of March: 

Adjusted for seasonal variation_.....___ 

Without seasonal adjustment —...____-____ 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES SECOND FED- 
ERAL RESERVE DISTRICT FEDERAL 
. RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK—19417-49 
Average-—100—Month of February: 
Sales (average monthly), gnadjusted_._. 
Sales (average daily), unadjusted... 
Sales (average daily), seasonally adjusted. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 
Index of Reilway Employment at middle of 
March (1947-49=-100) —2 2 f. 


LIFE INSURANCE—BENEFIT PAYMENTS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS -— INSTITUTE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE—Month of December: 

Death benefits 
Matured endowments 
Disability payments . 
Annuity payments —... 
Surrender values . 
Policy dividends 














—— 
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LIFE INSURANCE PURCHASES — INSTITUTE 
OF LIFE INSURANCE — Month of Jan. 
(000,000 omitted): 

Ordinary 
I senticiciscbcbitbinsnanen scintadieiains 
Greap ..-... STE a oe 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ne ee 


TRIE (int incnlaiintasiilicltiniadidepiaibsh oadatiniarahbapidimnnnaditicinanmcnaiion 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION—TREAGURY DEPT. 
As of Jan. 31 (000’s omitted)_.-...__-_.~ 


MOODY’S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 
100 COMMON STOCKS — Month of Mar.: 
Industrials (125) 
Railroads (25) 
Utilities (not incl. Amer. TA. & Tel. i (24)- 
Banks (15) ~-~- 
Insurance (10) 
ED GOIN D \ ctgndenbisdapidhaninarermemmmaieeibentettinandzars 


MOTOR VEHICLE FACTORY SALES FROM 
PLANTS IN U. 5.—AUTOMOBILE MANT- 
FACTURERS’ ASSN.—Month of March: 

Total number of vehicles................. 
Number of passenger cars ~-.~........-~-~.. 
Number of motor trucks........-..----- 
Number of motor coaches......... ~~. 


NONFARM REAL ESTATE FORECLOSU RES— 
FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION—Month of Dec._ 


PORTLAND CEMENT (BUREAU OF MINES)— 
Month of February: 
Production (barrels) Ape 
Shipments from milis (barrels)__-... 
Stocks (at end of month—barrels _.-~~~...-- 
Capacity used (per cent)-.~-- nl SA SE Sea ee 


RAILROAD EARNINGS CLASS I ROADS (AS- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICAN RRs)—Month 
of February: 

Total operating revenues___.- os 

Total operating expenses._........_..----- 

Taxes 

Net railway operating income before charges 

Net income after charges (estimated)... 


REAL ESTATE FINANCING IN NONFARM 
AREAS OF U. S.— HOME LOAN BANK 
BOARD—Month of Dec. (000’s omitted): 

Savings and loan associations__._....--~-~-~. 

Insurance companies 

Banks and trust companies__...___- 

Mutual savings banks 

Individuals 

Miscellaneous lending ‘institutions___. 


ee ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee 


TEI Bite: A SQN ee eae oi one 

UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
BUREAU OF CENSUS — Month of Dec.: 
(000’s omitted): 

Exports 

Imports 

UNITED STATES GROSS DEBT DIRECT AND 
GUARANTEED—~(000’s omitted): 

AS G2 ‘EERIE. Bhnnncncemsenneqeeare itmniaadie 

General funds balance... trneahinnitetstichineetntindinaens 


ee ee re me ee ee a a ee ewe 


Net debt 
Computed annual rate -......~....---.--.. 


ee ee Oe eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 





**Deficit. 


*Revised figure. 


(1777) 

















Latest Previous Year 
Month Month Ago 
9,603,000 9,317,385 5,782,323 
6,186,168 5,512,369 5,215,417 
71,174 76,481 
66,490 70,941 59.511 
200,461 195,777 189,189 
$49,500 $49,200 $52,900 
11,900 12,000 12,600 
24,100 24,000 24,500 
$85.500 $385,200 $90,009 
34,330,000 32,840,000 32,471,000 
1,667,000 1,557,000 1,501,000 
5,526,814 *5,614,696 4,078,567 
5,436,617 *5,532,755 4,041, 
90,197 *81,941 37, 
3,709,108 *3,792'667 3,347,045 
$44,071 $44,415 $43,017 
33,751 33,768 33,278 
14,223 14,155 5,030 
8,767 8,881 8,277 
2,116 2,125 2,041 
8,645 8,607 7,930 
10,320 10,647 9,739 
3,563 3,464 3,404 
4,004 4,504 3,754 
2,753 2,679 2,581 
141 *139 131 
127 106 116 
90 105 82 
100 104 91 
127 129 115 
63.9 63.00 65.6 
$264,500,000 $214,800,000 $255,400,000 
88,800,000 65,400,000 67,200,000 
10,000,000 9,200,000 00,000 
47,200,000 46,500,000 40,300,000 
135,800,000 103,700,000 119,100,000 
199,900,000 7,000,000 190,400,008 
$746,200,000 $536,600,000 $681,200,000 
$3,486 $4,382 $3,454 
459 499 464 
779 2,132 1,595 
$4,724 $7,013 $5,513 
$31,125,000 $32,193,000 430,576,000 
3.28 3.26 4.35 
4.60 4.50 6.92 
3.80 3.84 4.54 
3.95 3.69 4.71 
2.53 2.48 3.08 
3.43 3.41 4.50 
686,439 579,415 430,095 
576,365 479,097 357,466 
109,804 100,158 72,289 
270 160 340 
3.522 3.339 2.877 
16,710,000 *18,604,000 14,125,000 
14,785,000 *14,416,000 10,854,000 
36,605,000 *34,838,000 36,383,000 
54 55 50 


$748,269,119 





$784,227,845 $693,038,346 





609,210,746 644,544,329 599,522,796 
74,185,789 78,905,591 60,442,244 
39,793,694 36,160,074 9,067,596 
19,240,000 22,000,000 **10,000,000 

$982,801 $931,797 $665,816 
142,671 128,249 124,674 
507,744 474,026 325,019 
164,640 154,097 112,507 
299,427 272,492 260,132 
531,300 471,376 362,853 
$2,628,583 $2,432,037 $1,851,001 

. $1,513,600 $1,596,200 $1,638,600 
1,253,400 1,141,100 


$282,153,039 


1,089,000 


$285,215,969 $272,728,185 





4,438,286 5,274,249 6,075,602 
$277,714,753 $279,941,720 $266,652,583 
2.801% 2.781 2.725% 








_54 (1778) 
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Securities Now 


Academy Life Insurance Co. (4/27) 

March 31 filed 310,000 shares of common stock (par 30 
cents) to be offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders on the basis of 0.525 shares of additional stock 
for each share held of record April 24, 1959 (for a 20- 
day standby). Pricee—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For additional working capital. Office—405 
Exchange National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. Under- 
writers—Boettcher & Co., Inc. and Bosworth, Sullivan 
& Co., Inc., both of Denver, Colo. 


Adam Consolidated industries, Inc. (4/20-24) 
March 30 filed $1,500,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures, due 1974. Price—-To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Offace 
—404 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Demp- 
sey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Advanced Research Associates, inc. 
Dec. 1 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par five 
cents). Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—For research and 
development program; and for equipment and working 
capital. Office —- 4130 Howard Ave., Kensington, Md. 
Underwriters — Wesley Zaugg & Co., Kensington, Md., 
and Williams, Widmayer Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Agricultural Insurance Co. 

March 23 filed 132,000 shares of capital stock (par $10), 
to be offered in exchange for stock of Anchor Casualty 
Co. at the rate of one Agricultural share for each Anchor 
common share (par $10) and 11/10 Agricultural shares 
for each share of Anchor $1.75 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $10). Office —215 Washington 
Street, Watertown, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


® Aida industries, Inc. (4/22) 

March 16 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of cumula- 
tive preferred stock (par 75 cents). Price—$1 per share. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes and working 
capital. Business —- Manufacture, sale and distribution 
of novelty items, toys and costume jewelry. Office — 
146 West 28th St., New York, N. Y. Underwriter — 
Darius Inc., New York. 


® Airtek Dynamics, Inc. (4/27-5/1) 

March 27 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—$8 per share. Proceeds—For additional working 
capital and for repayment of bank and other loans. Of- 
fice — 2222 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co., New York. 


Alabama Power Co. (4/30) 

April 3 filed $20,000,000 ot first mortgage bonds due 
1988. Proceeds — For property additions and improve- 
ments. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Lehman Brothers; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co.; Equitable Securities Corp. and Drexel & Co. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp. Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 
a.m. (EDT) on Apr# 30. 


Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co. 
Dec. 29 filed 640,660 outstanding shares of common 
stock, of which 300,000 shares are to be offered cur- 
rently and the remaining 340,660 shares in the future. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Officc—6327 Santa Monica Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—Lester, Ryons 
& Co., Los Angeles, Calif. No public offering expected. 


Alaska Mines & Metals Inc. 

Feb. 25 filed 1,431,200 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 1,000,000 shares are to be offered publicly and 
431,200 shares are to be reserved for sale to the holders 
of 6% debentures due 1962 issued. by. DeCoursey-Brewis 
Minerals Ltd., the company’s parent (payment for the 
shares by such debenture holders may be made by 
delivery of debentures at par plus interest with premium 
for Canadian exchange rate). Purchasers will receive 
common stock purchase warrants on all shares purchased 
for cash or for the 6% debentures of the parent at the 
rate of one for each five shares purchased. Price—$1.25 
per share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes and 
working capital. Office—423 Fourth Ave., Anchorage, 
Alaska. Underwriter—To be named by amendment. 


Allied Publishers, Inc., Portiand, Ore. 
Mov. 28 (letter of notification) 22,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$8.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
eparete Bac Lamas 9 oT eine ae S. Ankeny St. 
. Ore. erwriter—First Pacific Investment 
Corp., Portland, Ore. 


Alscope Explorations Ltd. 

March 26 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock, of 
which 700,000 shares are to be offered publicly in the 
United States, and 300,000 shares in Canada. Price—Re- 
lated to the then current market price on the Canadian 
Steck Exchange (31 cents per share on March 16). Pro- 
ceeds—For properties, drilling costs, working capital and 
general corporate purposes. Office — 303 Alexandra 
Bldg., Edmonton, Canada. Underwriter—None in United 
States; Forget & Forget in Montreal, Canada. 


*% American Agricultural Chemical Co. (5/4 

April 10 filed 216,093 shares of common bh (follow- 
ing three-for-one stock split expected to become ef- 
fective May 5, 1959). Price—To be related to current 
market at time of offering. Proceeds—For capital ex- 


nate Office—100 Church Street, New York. N. Y 
nderwriter—Hayden, Stone & Co., New York. — 
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American Asiatic Oil Corp. 4 
Nov. 24 filed 100,000,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
[wo cents per share. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. 
Office—Magsaysay Building, San Luis, Ermita, Manila, 
Republic of Philippines. Underwriter — Gaberman & 
Hagedorn, Inc., Manila, Republic of Philippines. 

American Biltrite Rubber Co., Inc. (4/20-24) 
March 31 filed 325,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & 
Co., New York. 


American Buyers Credit Co. ; 
Nov. 13 filed 5,000,000 shares of common stock, of which 
4,545,455 shares of this stock are to be offered for public 
sale at $1.75 per share. [Shares have been issued or are 
issuable under agreements with various policy holders 
in American Buyers Life Insurance Co. and American 
Life Assurance Co. (both of Phoenix) permitting them 
<0 purchase stock at $1.25 per share. Sales personnel 
aave been given the right to purchase stock at $1.25 
ser share up to the amount of commission they receive 
m stock sales made by them.] Proceeds—For the opesa- 
‘ion of other branch offices, both in Arizona and in other 
tates. Office—2001 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. Un- 
ferwriter—None. 

American Growth Fund, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Nov. 17 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock (par one 
‘ent). Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment 
Office—_800 Security Building, Denver, Colo. Under. 


sriter—American Growth Fund Sponsors, Inc., 800 Se-'- 


urity Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

® American Independent Reinsurance Co. (4/24) 
March 25 filed 514,500 shares of common stock, te be 
offered for subscription by common stockholders at the 
rate of 1.4 new shares for each one share held on or 
about April 24, 1959. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Preceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Office 
—307 S. Orange Avenue, Orlando, Fla. Underwriters— 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., Lynchburg, Va., and Goodbody 
& Co., New: York, N. Y. 


American Investors Syndicate, Inc. 
Feb. 24 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For operation of an apartment hotel. Office 
— 513 International Trade Mart, New Orleans 12, La. 
Underwriter— Assets Investment Co., Inc., New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


American M. A. R. C., inc. (5/4-8) 
April 13 filed 400,009 shares of commion stock (par 50 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion and working capital. Underwriters 
—Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, New York; and Wil- 
son, Johnson & Higgins, San Francisco, Calif. 

American Mutual Investment Co., inc. 
Dec, 17, 1957, filed 490,000 shares of capital stock. Price 
—$10.20 per share. Proceeds — For investment in first 
‘rust notes, second trust notes and construction loans. 
Company may develop shopping menters and build or 
ourchase@ office buildings. Office—900 Woodward Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. Sheldon Maga- 
tine, 120) Highland Drive, Silver Spring, Md., is Presi- 
dient. 


American Research & Development Corp. 
(4/20-24) 

March 31 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
Underwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., New York. 

American Telemaii Service, Inc. 
Feb. 17, 1958, filed 375,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—-To purchase equip- 
ment and supplies and for working capital and other 
corporate purposes. Office—Salt Lake City, Utah. Un- 
derwriter—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., of New York. 
Change in Name—Formerly United States Telemail 
Service, Inc. 


Amican Petroleum & Natural Gas Corp. Ltd. 
March 23 filed 745,000 shares of capital stock (no par), 
of which 500,000 shares are to be sold for the account 
of the company, and 245,000 shares by the holders there- 
of. Price—30 cents per share. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development program. Office — 2100 Scarth 
Street, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. Underwriter— 
Cumberland Securities, Ltd., Regina, Canada. 

Ampex Corp. 

March 12 filed 204,191 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered for subscription by commen stockholders 
at the rate of one new share for each 10 shares held 
on April 2; rights to expire on April 17. Price—$52.50 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriters 
—Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco and New York: and 
Irving Lundborg & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


® Anken Chemical & Film Corp. (4/20-24) 

March 27 filed 225,000 shares of common stock, of which 
112,500 shares are to be sold for the account of selling 
stockholders, and 112,500 shares for the account of the 
company. Price — To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To construct and equip plant space adjoining 
present facilities of the company in Newton, N. J. Un- 
derwriters—R. W,. Pressprich & Co. and Riter & Co., 
both of New York. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. (5/5) 
March 26 filed 75,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Proceeds—For property ad‘itions and 
improvements. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
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petitive -bidding. Probable bidders: Lehmaz Brothers; 
Blyth & Co., Inc., and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Eastman Dilion, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; The First 
Boston Corp. and W: C. Langley & Co. (jointly}. Bids— 
rn ag to be received up to 11:30 a.m. (EDT) on 

ay 5. ° >" 

Arkansas Western Gas Co. (5/1) | 
April 6 filed $1,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
1984 (convertible until April 1, 1969). Price—To be 
supplied-by amendment. Proceeds—For property addi- 
tions and improvements Underwriters—Snow, Sweeney 
é Co. We: And A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., both of New 

ork. ; 

Armstrong Uranium Corp. 
Jan, 16 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par’one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—F or mining expenses. ate Kaw pee 
Armstrong, Round Up Heights, Cheyenne, Wyo. Under- 
writer—Bruno-Lencher, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. * me 

Associated Bowling Centers, Inc. s 
Nov. 24 filed 300,000 shares of 20-cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par one cent) and 50,000 out- 
standing shares of common stock (par one’ cent). The 
oreferred shares are to be offered for public sale for the 
account: of. the company and ‘the common’ shares will 
xe offered for the account ofa selling stockholder. Price 
—To be-supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To acquire 
new Bowling centers and incredse working capital (part 
‘9 be used in defraying cost of acquisition of stock of 
owner: -of-a Brooklyn (N.Y.) bowling center. ~Office— 


. 135 Front St., N. ¥. Underwriter — To be mamed by 


amendment. Offering—Expected in two weeks. 
*% Associated Women Investors, inc. ' 
Avril 6 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Price—$3 per share, Preeeeds—For pay- 
ment on mortgages and payment on properties. Address 
—P. O. Box .1003, Tampa, Fla. Underwriter—None. 
Atlantic Research Corp. (4/20-24) 
March 31 filed 110,000 shares of common stock, of which 
100,000 shares are tb be offered publicly and 10,000 
shares to - employées under compdny’s incentive plan. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
reduce short-term bank loans and to provide equipment 
for development and production of propellant rockets. 
Office—Alexandria, Va. Underwriter—Johnston, Lemon 
& Co., Washington, D.C. /% - 


®@ Atlas ‘investment Co. | 
Feb. 3 filed 50,000 shares of common voting stock (par 
$10). Price —$25 per share. Preceeds— To purchase 
additional contribution certificates of Great Basin Insur- 
ance Co. -Office—704 Virginia Street, Reno, Nev. Un- 
derwriter—None. Statement effective April 7 
Australian Grazing & Pastoral Co., Ltd. 
Jan. 13 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par (56% cents per share). Proceeds—To purchase 
cattle; for improvements: to buy additional ranch in 
Queensland, Australia; and for other corporate purposes. 
Office—1301 Avenue L, Cisco, Tex. Underwriter—None. 
Robert Kamon is President. 


® Automatic Canteen Co. of America 

March 2 filed 292,426 shares of common stock, of which, 
the company proposes to issue 126,072 shares to A.M.I. 
Inc. for the latter’s property end assets, and the re- 
maining 166,354 shares are to be issued upon the exercise 
of stock options. Underwriter—None. Statement effec- 
tive March 31. 


Ban-ers Fidelity Life Insurance Co. 
Feb. 28, 1958, filed 258,740 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 125,000 shares are to be offered publicly 
and 133,740 shares to employees pursuant to stock pur- 
chase options. Price—To public, $6 per share. Proceeds— 
For expansion and other corporate purposes. Office— At- 
anta.G: Underwriter—None 


Bankers Preferred Life Insurance Co. 
Jan. 30 (letter of notiifcation) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1.60). Price—-$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
expenses incidental to operation of an insurance com- 
pany. Office—Suite 619, E. & C. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Underwriter—Ringsby Underwriters, Inc., Denver 2, 
Colo. 


Dec. 29 filed 5,000,000 shares of common stock (no par), 
later reduced to 500,000 shares (par $1). Price—$9 per 
share. Proceeds—For expansion and acquisition or leas- 
ing of new sites. Office—2210 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Underwriter—Bear, Stearns & Co., New York. 


Basic Atomics Inc. 
March 5 filed 444,246 shares of common steck (par 10 
cents). Price—At prevailing market price, in the Over- 
the-Counter Market. Preceeds—To selling stockholders. 
Underwriter—None. 


® Billups Western Petroleum Co. (5/15) 

April 1 filed $5,000,000 of 6% participating debentures 
due May 1, 1984 and 1,000,000 shares of common stock 
to be offered in units of $10 of debentures and two 
shares of stock which will not be transferable separately 
until Nov. 14, 1959. The company is also registering 
50,000 shares of common stock, not included in the units, 
which will be offered to its employees. Price—In the 
neighborhood of $22 per share. Proceeds—To be used in 
acquisition of substantially all the assets of 39 corpo- 
rations and a partnership engaged in the operation of 
195 gasoline stations in Mississippi, Texas, Louisiana, 
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Alabama, Missouri, and Tennessee. Underwriter—The 

Johnson, ‘Lane, Space Corp., Savannah, Ga. 

*% Biophysical Electronics, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(5/1) 

April 1 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 

Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds 

—For general corporate purposes. Underwriter—R. L. 

Scheinman & Co., New York. 


Boonshaft & Fuchs, Inc., Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 
March 20 (letter of notification) 90,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 25 cents). Price—$2. per share. Proceeds 
—For expansion; to repay bank loans and for working 
capital. Office—994 Byberry Rd., Huntingdon Valley, 
Pa. Underwriter—Woodcock, Hess, Moyer & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Border Farms, Inc. 
April 8 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of common 
steck (no par) and 5,000 shares of 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Price—s$10 per share. Proceeds—For op- 
erating expenses. Address — P. O. Box 747, Portales, 
N. Mex. Underwriter—None. 


Bridgehampton Road Races Corp. 
Oct. 23 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 


. gteck (par $1) to be offered for ‘subscription by stock- 
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holders of record Nov. 1, 1958 on the basis of one ne 


= 


oF Part of claims, at the rate of one share for each $4 
of claims ed; rights to expire about two weeks 
after mailing of offer... Price—$4 r~" share. Proceeds— 
To pay current creditors. Addres. — P. O. Box-506, 
Bridgehampton, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter — None. Offer- 
ing—Has been delayed. 


* Britalta Petroleums, Ltd. 

March 30 filed 1,150,000 shares of capital stock of which 
1,000,000 shares are owned by Wilshire Oil Co. of Texas 
stockholders and 150,000 shares are issuable upon exer- 
cise of share purchase warrants, exercisable on or be- 
fore Dec. i 1960 at $5 per share. Office—630 Eighth 
Avenue, _W., Calgary, Canada. 


nieiiiliens Edison Co. (4/22) 


March 6 filed 40,000 shares of preferred stock (par $50). 
Proceeds—To reduce short-term bank loans. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly); Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., White, Weld & Co: and Shields & Co. 







(jointly). Bids—To be received up to 11 


April 22 at 49 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


oe Sea ie ory 
e ($500 ar: 


901 Seneca Aver’ Brookivn a7, i. _ 


Sano & Co., 15 ‘aes St., New York, N. Y. 
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i ae eae 
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one share of stock and 
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$20). Price—To be supplied by Proceeds— 


For working capital and other corporate purposes. ‘Un- 
derwriter—Sutro Bros. & Co., New York. 

Cemex of Arizona, inc. 
Nov. 17 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock Proceeds— 


(par 25 cents). Price—$1l per share. 
For working capital. Address—P, O. Box 1849, 3720 B. 
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April 20 (Monday) 
Adam Consolidated Industries, Inc._--- Debentures 
(Dempsey-Tegeler -& Co.) $1,500,000 


American Biltrite Rubber. Co., Inc.__---- Common 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co.) $325,000 shares 


American Research & Development Corp.-_--- Com. 
(Lee Higginson Corp.) 100,000 shares 

Anken Chemical & Film: Corp 

(R. W. Pressprich & Co. and Riter & Co.) 225, 000 shares 


Atlantic Research Corp.._ .--~---<---+-- Common 
_.. (Johnston, Lemon & Co.). 110, 000 shares. 


Central Louisiana Electric Co., ERIN _Bonds 
(Bids. noon EST) $5,000,000 oe 
Chemical Milling, International Corp. _--- Common 
(Aetna Securities Corp.) $300,000 
Coastal States Life Insurance Co.______-- Common 
*. (Phe. Johnson, Lane, Space Corp.) 74,728 shares 
Cooper Tire & Rubber Co._______-__--Debentures 


(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Prescott, 
Shepard & Co., Inc.) $3,500,000 ~ 


Dalton ‘Finance, Inc._- uh 3 eipemturss 
en 3 Paul C. Kimball & Co.) $500,000 

Electro. Networks, Ine:--_~_---+-.------- Common 
(Charles Piohn _ & Co.) $270, 000 

Fiorida Steel Corp... ew a Debentures 


(Offering to stockhoiders—underwritten by “McDonald & Co. 
and Kidder, Peabody & Co.) $2,135,700 


I Tn tment Common 
(Lester, Ryons & Co.) 3,400 shares 
International Tuna Corp._---_-.------- _..Common 
(Gates, Carter & Co.) $175,000 
Reon Resistor Corp). - ooo 225... Common 
(Charles Plohn &.Co.) $300,000 
Wometco Enterprises, Inc.__.-._--------- Common 


(Lee Higginson Corp.) 325,000 shares 


April 21 (Tuesday) 
Diamond State Telephone Co... .---- Debentures 
(Bids 11:00 a.m. EST) $5,000,000 


Hed Diet Bac: isn ook no bs hoch Bnteescee Common 
(Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.) $1,877,700 


First National Trust & Savings Bank 


ES be E Ae A Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Dean Witter 
& Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; William R. Staats & Co.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and 
Dewar & Co.) 105,000 shares 


ite. COR: i tiiattintbatiecitiingds db icthibliniinnniiinnin die Common 
(White, Weld & Co. and Dittmar & Co.) 200,000 shares 


General Telephone & Electronics Corp...Ceommon 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp.) 800,000 shares 


Lockwood, Kessler & Bartlett, Inc._----- Common 
(Prancis I. du Pont & Co.) "150,000 shares 


April 22 (Wednesday) % 3 

Aiak Tete. Be cs cneneass--- _..Preférred 
(Darius, Inc. )* $50,000 

Brockton Ee a at > Sa rages 

(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $2,000,000 y $ 

BD: 9; Fr Gs Ss es et Common & Warrants 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by 
Sutro Bros. & Co.) 113,079 units 


Dynnealor . Ces... -< -.--.--.--.-..--.- Debentures 
¢Lee- Higginson Corp.) $1,600,000 

Greater All American Markets, Inc... ---~- Common 
(J. Barth & Co.) 300,000 shares 

Lithium Corp. of America-------------- Common 

(Bear. Stearns & Co. end John H. Kaplan & Co.) 50,484 shares 

Long: Island Trust Co._------------------ Common 

(Offering to stoékholders—underwriten by A. M. Kidder & Co.! 

$1,403,720 
Porinoremes. COFD. . 622-2225. sak Common 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Bear, Stearns 
& Co.) 1,500,000 shares 


Southern Italy Development Fund_--_------ Bonds 
‘Morgan Stanley & Co.) $30,000,000 


(April 23 (Thursday) 
Chadbourn Gotham, Inc..------------- Debentures 


(Offering to stockholders—uncerwritten by R. S. Dickson 
& Co., Inc.) $3,000,000 


A EE LT AEA CE SAP te Units 
Laguns igus oP sco & Curtis) $9,000,000 
Moog Servocontrols, Inc._----~-~-----.-- Common 


(Kicder, Peabody & Co. and Blunt Ellis & 
stmmons) 130,000 shares 


NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


. April 24 (Friday) 

American Independent Reinsurance Co..__.Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Francis I. du Pont 
& Co. and Goodbody & Co.) 514,500 shares 
Bargain City, JU. 8. A...............-.-..- Common 
(Bear, Stearns & Co.) $4,500,000 


April 27 (Monday) 


Academy Life Insurance Co.____.__------ Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Boettcher & Co., 
Inc. and Bosworth, Sullivan & Co., Inc.) 310,000 shares 


Airtek Dynamics, Inc._..-..-._---------- Common 
(8. D. Fuller & Co.) 150,000 shares 


DeJur-Amsco Corp.  ___--.------------- Common 
(H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc.) $1,000,000 
Desur- Agee: COORe bs bsici wenn dcnsccdoss Common 


(H. M. Byllesby & Co.. Inc.) 225,000 shares 


DORIS | Ge iii ee Sima rnendiinned Preferred 
(Blair & Co., Ino.) $1,250,000 
Dareey « Gam: 6 bis ch ciiisiciin< dition don Common 
(Blair & Co., Inc.) 150,000 shares 
COINEN COND. cic cctbcnnnnmarecenacuak Common 
(Bache & Co.) $33,577,000 
Investment Corp. of Florida__.-.....--_~- Common 
(Aetna Securities Corp. and Roman & Johnson) $1,237,500 
Krupp Manufacturing Co.__-___-__--____ Common 
(Halbobelb, Sulzierger, Jens. Kirklarid & Co. and Woodcock; 


Hess, Moyer & Co-, Ine.) $125,000 i. 


Maine Public Service Co.__...---.--____ Common 
(A. G. Becker & Co. Inc.; Merrilly Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc.; and Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 50,000 shares 


Pittsburgh Standard Conduit Co.._._____- Common 
(Lee Higginson Corp.) 75,000 shares 


Precon Electronics Corp 
(Charles Plohn & Co. and Netherlands Securities Co., Inc.) 


’ 


NS | FE, BN se cidiinnndecguubnnnos Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Laird 
& Co., Corp.) 70,196 shares 


Southern Nevada Power Co._..-......_._Preferred 
(White, Weld & Co.) $1,500,000 
Washington Gas Light Co......--.---_--_- Preferred 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by The First Boston 
Corp. and Johnston, Lemon & Co.) $10,000,000 


April 28 (Tuesday) 

Loral Electronics Corp._......---------- Common 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Model, Roland & Stone) 
250,000 shares 
Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Co._____-_-_- Common 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by P. W. Brooks 
& Co., Inc.) 100,000 shares 


Public Service Co. of Colorado._....-.---_- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $20,000,000 


April 29 (Wednesday ) 


Di-Noc Chemical Arts, Inc._.__-_.-.--- Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by 
Blair & Co., Inc.) $947,200 


April 30 (Thursday) 


Alabama Power Co..........-.....-......._Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $20,000,000 
Permanent Filter Corp.-_._..------------ Common 
( William R. Staats & Co.) 140,000 shares 
Puritan Chemical Corp........-.-.--.---- Common 


; (Dunne & Co.) $625,000 


|| may 1 (Friday) 
Arkansas Western Gas Co......---_--- Debentures 
(Snow, Sweeney & Co., or and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc.) 


Biophysical Electronics, Inc..__---_.-_..'Commen 
(R..L. Scheinman & Co.) $200,000 


May 4 (Monday) 


American Agricultural Chemical Co._---- Common 
(Hayden, Stone & Co.) 216,093 shares 
Amoriott MAR. Ri Bou BR n cn cnecenscces Common 


(Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath and Wilson, Johnson & 
Higgins) 400,000 shares 


Continental Tobacco Co., Inc._.----.-.--- Common 
(Best Securities, Inc.) $125,000 
Crown Self-Service Stores, Inc... ~~~ ._.Common 
(Charles Plohn & Co.) $1,250,000 
Seaboard Plywood & Lumber Corp...---.. Common 
(Peter Morgan & Co.) $450,000 
TGR, TAGS tis ncod thntiphatindha anna Debentures 


G. H..Walker & Co. and Scherck, Richter 
& Co.) $30,000,000 


(Blair & Co., Inc.; 


May S (Tuesday) 


Arkansas Power & Light Co.________.___ Preferred 
(Bids 31:30 a.m. EDT) $7,500,000 


May 6 (Wednesday) 








Great Northern Ry.____________ Equip. Trust Coffs: © 
(Bids to be invited) $4,500,000 . 
May 11 (Monday) 

Coil Winders, Inec.......-..--..........- 

(Bertner Bros. and Earl Edden Co.) $300,000 

Magma Power &e caiiilhaS nile & Commen 

. Barth & Co.) $6,300,000 
Southern novels Power Co. -. Bonds 
(Bids 9 a.m. PST) $5,500,000 
May 12 (Tuesday) 

Central Illinois Light 8 ESE a -Debentures 
(Offering to be underwritten 2, 
Eastman Dillon, Union & Co.) $10,038, 

El Paso Electric Co 

(Offering to 


stockholders—underwritten by Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp.) 76,494 shares 


Southwestern 
(Bids 





May 14 (Thursday) 
Marine Midland Corp 
(Offering to stockholders) 442,300 shares 


May 15 (Friday) 
Billups Western Petroleum Co.__._____ 
(The Johnson, Lane, Space Corp.) $5,000,000 
May 18 (Monday) 
Interstate Power Co... 22. ------- . Preferred 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) $4,000,000 
May 19 (Tuesday) 


El Paso Electric Co 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $3,500,000 


El Paso Electric Co. 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $2,000,000 


Gulf States Utilities Co................. Common 
(Bids to be invited) 250,000 shares 
May 20 (Wednesday) 
Interstate Power Co............%-_-......._Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $6,000,000 
May 21 (Thursday) 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co... Commen 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 821,256 shares 
May 25 (Monday) 
West Penn Power Co 
(Bids noon EST) $14,000,000 
May 26 (Tuesday) 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New Yor 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $50,000,000 to 
May 28 (Thursday) 
Southern Electric Generating Co........... _Bends 


May 29 (Friday) 
Bank of Commerce, Was 
(Offering to stoc ) $300,000 


June 2 (Tuesday) 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co......~ Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 


Vega = Electric & Power Co... 
to be received) $20,000.000 to $25,000,000 
June 16 (Tuesday) 
United Gas Improvement Co._______..._._- .Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 
June 23 (Tuesday) 
Northern Dlinois Gas Co.........._-..-.-- 
(Bids to be invited) $20,000,000 
June 25 (Thursday) 
Mississippi Power Co. mi” 
(Bids to be invited) $5.000,000 
Pee epi 10 (Thursday) 


_ y- to be invited) $18,000,000 











Bonds 











Georgia Power 
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B2nd Street, Yuma, Ariz. Underwriter—L. A. Huey Co., 
_Denver, Colo. i> 3 ales 
‘Central Louisiana Electric , Inc. 

‘ March 20 filed $5,000,000 of first mortgage bo series 
_I, due 1989. Proceeds—To repay $1,000,000 of loans 

@nd to finance construction program. Underwriter—To 

be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros: & Hutzler, 
Merriti Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., and Stroud 
& Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; White, Weld 


& Co. Bids—Expected to be received up tu nour. (EST) 
on April 20. 

% Century Brick Corp. of America 

April 6 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
etock. Price—S$2 per share. Preceeds—To be added to 
general funds of the company. Office—1020 G. Daniel 
Baldwin Building. 1005 State Street. Erie, Pa. Under- 
writer—Summit Securities, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


@® Chadbourn Gotham, Inc. (4/23) 
March 26 filed $3,600,000 of 5.90% convertible subordin- 
e@ted debentures, due April 1, 1971 (with warrants to 
urchase 300,000 shares of common stock) to be offered 
‘or subscription by common stockholders at the rate of 
$100 principal amount of debentures (with warrant for 
purchase of 10 shares) for each 68 common shares held 
@s of record April 23, 1959 (for a 14-day standby). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
provide additional working capital to finance the com- 
pany’s expanding business and will currently be applied 
to the reduction of short-term bank loans. Underwriter 
—R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C., and New 
York, N. Y. 


Chance (W.R.) & Associates, inc. 

arch 31 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $2) and $100,000 principal amount of 8% 
convertible bonds. Price — For common stock, $5 per 
share: the bonds, at face amount. Proceeds—For research 
and development costs and additional working capital. 
Office—Waldorf, Maryland. Underwriter—None. 


Chattanooga Industrial Development Corp. 
March 25 filed 37,500 shares of common stock. Price— 
$20 per share. Proceeds—For purchase and development 
of industrial properties and for working capital. Office 
—Chattanooga, Tenn. Underwriter—None. 


¥% Chemicai Milling international Corp. (4/20-24) 
April 3 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (nar 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
~—For general corporate purposes. Office—Los Angeles, 
Calif. Underwriter—Aetna Securities Corp., New York. 


@® City Lands, Inc., New York 
dan. 13 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock. Price—$20 
by Proceeds—To invest in real estate. Officé— 

m 3748, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Underwriter 
~——Model, Roland & Stone, New York. Statement has 
been withdrawn. 

Clute Corp. 

Aug. 21 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share, Proceeds—To 
@ay additional costs of construction; and for retirement 
of obligations and working capital. Office — c/o John 
Harlan Lowell, 2200 Kenton, Aurora, Colo. Underwriter 
—Lowell, Murphy & Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Coastal States Life Insurance Co. (4/20-24) 
March 31 filed 74,728 shares of common stock (par 
$1.25). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To selling stockholders. Officee—Atlanta, Ga. Under- 
writers—The Johnson, Lane, Space Corp. Savannah, Ga.: 
and Walston & Co., Inc.. New York. 


*& Coil Winders, Inc. (5/11-15) 

April 7 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 20 cents). Priee—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For machinery and equipment, to retire leans and 
notes; for research and cevelopment; and working cap- 
ital. Business—Manutactures components for U. S. Gov- 
ernment and the electronic industry. Offiee—40 New 
York Avenue, Westbury, N. Y. Underwriters—Bertner 
Bros. and Earl Edden Co., wth of New York. 


Colorado Water & Power Co. 
Feb. 25 (letter of notification) $220,000 of 6% unsecured 
debentures due April 1, 1964 and 1,100 shares of common 
etock (par $1) to be offered in units of $200 of deben- 

and one share of stock. Price —$205 per unit 
Proceeds—For working capital. Officee—Suite 421, 90: 
Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Associated 
Securities 412 Main Street, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Columbia Gas System, Inc. 

March 5 filed 1,799,057 shares of common stock (par $10) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each 15 shares held on 
April 1, 1959; rights to expire on April 20. Price—$21.75 
per share. Proceeds — To finance System construction 
expenditures. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers and East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co. ( jointly). 

Dec. 16, 1957 tiled $25.0 fr 

. 16, 25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Sept. 1, 1968, $20,000.00 of subordinatea debentures due 
Qct. 1, 1968 and 3.000.000 shares -f common stock to be 
offered in units as follows: $1,000 of bonds and 48 sharer 
of stock and $100 of debentures --d nine shares of stock 
oe rg a amet .mieat, Proceeds — T: 
econstru nery. rwriter—Leh 
York Offering—Iindetinite its 
Nov. 28 fellate tification) 

\ of notification) 900,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Pro- 
fone City, eecetmest. Office—450 So. Main St. Salt 
Lake , . erwriter—Ear] J. . 

oe "Utah Knudson & Co. 
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Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. (4/20-24) 
March 27 filed $3,500,000 of senior sinking fund deben- 
tures (with warrants). Price — At 100% of principal 
amount. Preceeds—To retire a $2,150,000 term loan, 
for the purchase and installation of a dual tube pro- 
duction line, and for working capital. Office—Lima and 
Western Avenue, Findlay, Ohio. Underwriter—Paine, 


Webber. Jackson & Curtis, New York; and Prescott, © 


Shepard & Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cormac Chemical Corp. 
Jan. 22 filed 108,667 units of 106,667 shares of cummw:. 
stock (par one cent) and 108,667 common stock purchase 
varrants, each unit oa oa common share anu 
one warrant, being offered for subscription by holders 
4 the common stock of Cormac Photecopy Corp. at the 
‘ate of one such unit for every six shares of Cormac 
Photography commou held on April 9, 1959; rights 
to expire on or about April 22. Priee — $2 per unit. 
Proceeds—-To finance the company’s development and 
marketing program, Offiee—8@ Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Underwrtter—Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc., New York. 
Crowley’s Milk Co., Inc. . 
March dangle 60,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock (par $20). Priee— To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Offiee—145 Conklin 
Ave., Binghamton, N, Y. Underwriter—None. 


% Crown Self-Service Stores, Inc. (5/4-8) 

April 10 filed 250,000 units, each unit consisting of one 
share of common stock and two common stock purchase 
warrants. Price—$5 per unit. Proceeds—For establish- 
ment of propesed new stores, to pay accounts payable 
(trade), to be applied to extinguish long- and short- 
term loans, and the balance to increase working capital. 
Office—368 E. 87th Street, Chicago, Ill. Underwriter— 
Charles Plohn & Co., New York, 


CrusMiotiar of notification) 
Sept. 22 (letter of ) 160,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pre- 
eceds — For repayment of loan; purchase of plant end 
office equipment; raw materials and supplies; and fo: 
working capital, etc. Office—U. W. National Bank Bidg 
1740 Broadway, Denver, Colo. Underwriter—L. A. Huey 
Denver, Colo. 

Cycon, Inc. 
March 25 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (pai 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office—Mearns Bidg., 142-148 N. 
Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa. Underwriter—Sano & 
Co.. New York, N. Y. Offering—Expected in May. 


Dalton Finance, Inc. (4/20-24) 

March 9 filed $500,000 of 7% subordinated debentures, 
due Jan. 2, 1974, with attached warrants for the pur- 
chase of 100,000 shares of class A common stock. Price 
—At face amount (in units of $500 each). Proceeds—To 
finance- making of-additional loans and to reduce short- 
term debt: Office—3800-34th St., Mf! Rainier, Md. Un- 
derwriter—Paul C. Kimball & Co., Chicago, Tll., on a 
best efforts basis. 


D. C. Transit System, Inc. (Def.) 
Mar. 23 filed 350,000 outstanding s of class A com- 
mon stock. Trans Caribbean Airways, Inc., which owns 
all of this stock, proposes to give the holders of its out- 
standing class A stock, and holders of its outstanding 
514% convertible subordinated debentures, transferable 
warrants, which evidence the right to purchase shares 
of the class A stock on the basis of one share of class 
A stock for each three shares of the class A steck of 
Trans Caribbean which such holders either hold as 
stockholders or to which they are entitled upon con- 
version of their debentures (with an oversubscription 
privilege). Employees of Trans Caribbean and its sub- 
sidiaries will have the right to purchase up to 100,000 
of the said 350,000 shares. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To selling stockholder. Offie>— 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 


® DeJur-Amsceo Corp. (4/27-4/30) 

March 31 filed 225,000 shares of class A stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Underwriter—H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
Inc., New York and Chicago. 


®@ DeJur-Amsco Corp. (4/27-4/30) 

March 31 filed $1,000,000 of convertible subordinated 

debentures due 1974. Price—To be supplied by amend- 

ment. Proceeds — To retire mortgage loans and bank 

notes and to provide additional working capital and for 
neral corporate purposes. Underwriter—H. M. Byllesby 

& Co, Inc., New York and Chicago. 

*% Delta Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 

April 3 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of common 

stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For 

working capital. Office—3160 N. W. 4ist Street, Miami, 

Fla. Underwriter—None. 


Oerson Mines Ltd. 
june 5 filed 350,000 shares of common stock. Price—$: 
ser share. Proceeds—For new equipment, repayment ot 
loan, acquisition of properties under and othe: 
fe ror pu Office—Toronto, Canada, and Sm 

um, Pa Underwriter—None 

Diamond State Telephone Co. (4/21) 

March 27 filed $5,000,000 of 35-year debentures, due 
April 1, 1994. Proceeds—To be used principally to repay 
advances from parent, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and for general corporate purposes, Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly). Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EST) on April 21. 

Diversified inc., Amarillo, Texas 
Jan. 6 filed 300,000 shares of common stock 


50 
cents). Price—$3 per share 


. Preceeds—For alin 


‘af undeveloped real estatey fot, orgunization 


o or acquiai- 
tion of consumer finance. and balance to 
ssed working _ Underwriter — 
service Coe Denver Cola. ons best exforts, basis. 


«> 
- _ 


re- 
, DeL 


approxiniate amounts ——. and $676 
spectively. Officee—100 West 1 St. Wilmingt 
Underwriter—Blair & Co., Inc., New York: | 
@ Dynacolor , Rochester, N. Y.. (4/22) — 
March 24 filed $1 ,000 of 7% sinking fund debentures 
due 1969 and 155,000 shares of common stock. The 
company proposes to offer’ the debentures and 80,008 
common shares in units, consisting of $100 of debentures 
‘and five commen shares. _ 75,000 outstanding. 
common shares are to be offered for sale by. the. 
holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by am 
Proceeds — To pay bank loans and for construction, 
equipment and development. Underwriter—Lee Higgin- 
son Corp., New York. 

Eckert Mineral Research, Inc. 
March 27 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 50 cents). Priee—$2 per share. Preceeds 
—For mining and selling of ore. Office—110 E. Main St., 
Florence, Colo.. Underwriter—Harris Securities Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
* Electric City y Co. 
Aprit 6 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For inventory, equipment, working capital, etc. 
Office—901 S. Lake Street, Farmington, N. Mex. Under- 
writer—Investment Service Co., Denver, Colo. 
@ Electro Inc. (4/20-24) , 
April 2 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares Of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2.70 per share. Pre- 
ceeds — To purchase test equipment,.and for. general 
working capital. Office—1920 Park St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Charles Plohn & Co., New York, N. Y, 
* Elliott-Automation Ltd. (of England) : 
April 13 filed American depositary receipts for 80,000 


ordinary registered shares. Depositary—Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New. York. ' 


Emerite Corp. ‘ 
fan..19 (letter of notification) ncaa shares of series 3 
tommon stock (no par) to be red for su 
by stockholders on the basis of one share of 
itock for each.three shares of series 1 and/or series 
zommon stock held; unsubscribed shares to other stock- 
holders. Rights expire 30 days from offering date. 
Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For vee ore 
a S. Farish Street, Jackson, Miss. Underwriter 
one. 

% Euchier Homes, inc. 
March 27 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 60-cent 
cumulative convertible preferred stock (no par). Price 
—$10 per share. Preeeeds—To acquire and develop 
additional lands. Office—2001 El Camino Real, Palo 
Alto, Calif. Underwriters—J. C. Strauss & Co., and 
York & Co., both of San Francisco, Calif. 

Eurofund, inc. 
Feb. 26 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$20 per share. Preceeds—For investment. Office 
—14 Wall St., New York. Underwriter—Glore, Forgan 
& Co., New York. Offering—Temporarily postponed. 

Federated Corp. of Delaware 
Jec. 29 filed $918,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
febentures due 1968.. The company proposes to offer 
#210,000 of the debentures to purchase the capital stock 
£ Consumers Time Credit, Inc., a New York company; 
$442,000 of the debentures in exchange for Consumers 
febentures; and $226,000 of the deben in exchange 
‘or the outstanding 12% debentures of three subsidiaries 
f Federated. 1 South Main Street, Port Chester, 
V. Y. Underwriter—None. 

Federated Finance Co. 
Nov. 17 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 10-year 6% 
venior ted debentures. Price—At (in de- 


working 
apital, to etc. Office—2104 “O” St., Lin- 
:oln, Neb. Underwriters — J. Cliff Co. and 
*ugene C. Dinsmore, Omaha, Neb. 
@ Fed-Mart Corp. (4/21) 
March 16 filed 170,700 shares of common stock. Price— 
$11 per share. Preceeds—For acquisition of land, build- 
ings and fixtures for two new stores; for expansion of 
operations of Reid Oil Co., a subsidiary; to reduce debt; 
and for working capital. Offiee—8001 Athello St., San 
Diego, Calif. Underwriter—Eastman Dillon, Union Se- 
curities & Co., New York. 


Finance For » inc. 
Jec. 16 filed 200,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—At par ($1.50 per share). Proceeds—For working 
‘apital. Office—5S08 


"i ae Bidg., Miami, Fla. Under- 
eat escrarg . Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, 
* Fireman’s Fund insurance Co. 

April 1 filed $3,000,000 of interests in the Fireman’s 
Fund Savings and Supplemental Retirement Plan, and 
50,420 shares of the Insurance Company’s common stock 
which may be acquired pursuant to said Plan. 

* First Investors Corp. j 

April 9 filed (by amendment) an additional $100,000 of 
Periodic Payment Plans (DW and DWN) and Single 
Payment Plans (DWP). Proceeds—For investment. 
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ment and project site for ex- 
pansion program; and ete) tard Se howe 
Bt. rg, Fla. Underwriter—None. 

* da- Land Corp. 


Underwriter—Alkow & Co., Inc., New York. 
Steel Corp. (4/20) 
March 31 filed $2,135,700 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due May 1, 1971, to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders at the rate of $100 of 
debentures for each 50 shares of stock held on April 17; 
to expire on or about May 4. Price—To be sup- 
ed by amendment. Proceeds—To retire existing long- 
term bank loans, and for additional working capital. 
Underwriters—McDonald & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. 
Fluorspar Corp. of America 
Feb. 5 (letter of notification—as amended) 300,000 shares 
of common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Pro- 
- Office—4334 S. E 


. 74th 
6, Ore. 
N. E. 96th Ave., Portland, Ore. 


rpo purposes. 

White, Weld & Co., New York; and Ditt- 

mar & Co., San Antonio, Texas. 
General Aniline & Film Corp., New York 

dan. 14, 1957 filed. 426,988: shares _A stock 


and 1,537,500 of common B stock 
Fracacae- ite tur httorany Chaosan cd thea ts 


R 


purchase for cash of 10 common shares at $3 
at any time beginning Oct. 30, 1959 to and including 
April 30, 1969). The company is offering holders 
of its outstanding common stock and its outstanding 
cumulative preferred stock of record April 8, 1959, the 
right to subscribe to a total of $1,631,000 of the deben- 
tures with warrants. The remaining $500,000 of deben- 
tures with warrants are being sold to a group of pur- 
chasers (who are also stockholders of the company) 
who have agreed also to purchase certain additional 
amounts of debentures with warrants if subscription 
rights are not exercised in at least the amount of $500,- 
000. Subscription warrants will expire on May 11, 1959. 
Price — $100 per unit. Proceeds — To repay promis- 
sory notes, and the balance, if any, will be added to 
working capital, to be used in part to reimburse the 
company’s treasury for payments made upon the acqui- 
sition of land and as working capital for such building 
projects as the company may undertake. Office—24i3 
Third Ave., New York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. State- 
ment effective April 2. 


General Merchandising Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 
Feb. 18 filed 250,000 shares of class “A” common stock 


g capital and general corporate pu , 
writer— Union Securities fnyestaiaat ee 


® General Telephone & Electronics Corp. (4/21) 

March 31 filed 800,000 shares.of, common stock. Price— 

To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For general 

corporate purposes. Office—New York, N. Y. Under- 

writers — Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Stone & 

Webster Securities Corp.; and Mitchum, Jones & Tem- 
n 


General Underwriters Inc. 
pril 6 (letter of notification) 225,000 shares of com- 
mon capital stock (par 25 cents). Price — $1 per share. 
eds—For furniture inventory and improved mer- 
chandising methods, to finance the rea] estate depart- 
ment and insurance policy loans. Office—211-215 Pine 
St., Pine Bluff, Ark. Underwriter—-Lovan Securities Co., 
Inc., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


General Waterworks Corp. 
March 31 filed 16,131 shares of $5 voting preferred stock 
(par $100) and 66,131 shares of 80-cent dividend voting 
second preferred stock (convertible—par $1). The com- 
pany proposes to offer one share of the 80-cent dividend 
second preferred stock for each share of New Rochelle 
Water . and one share of its $5 preferred and one 
share of the 80-cent dividend second preferred for each 





share of New Rochelle $3.50 preferred (including accu- 
mulated unpaid dividends from Nov 1950). The 
offer is conditioned upon acceptance by holders of 80% 
of New Rochelle stock. Office—3219 Philadelphia Pike, 
Claymont, Del. 


* Genisco, Inc., Los es, Calif. (4/20) 

April 6 (letter of notification) 3,400 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholder. Underwriter—Lester, 
Ryons & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ Glickman Corp. (4/27-30) 
<— 13 filed 3,357,700 arent common stock. Price 
per share. Proceeds — For properties, furniture, 
fixture and leasehold improvements and other expenses. 
Office—565 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
—Bache & Co., New York, N. Y. 


% Giide Control Corp. 

April 10 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For man , marketing and distributing of auto- 
matic throttle contro] devices for motor vehicles. Office 
—1608 Centinela Blvd., Inglewood, Calif. Underwriter— 
Reilly, Hoffman & Co,, Inc., New York. 


Godfrey Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
March 23 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. To. provide 
inventory and working capital for four new supermar- 
kets in the amount of some $309,400, and to provide 
fixtures and equipment with re thereto in the 
amount of $635,000; some $30,000 will be used to provide 
equipment and improvements for Crestwood Bakery, a 
subsidiary; and the balance will be used for investments 
in controlling stock in retailer-franchised Sentry Mar- 
kets and in interim investments in sites and develop- 
ments prior to resale. Offiee—4160 North Port Wash- 
ington Rd., Milwauk Wis. Underwriter — Taylor, 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Government Employees Variable Annuity Life 
Insurance Co. 


Nev. 13 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered by company viz: (1) to holders of common 
stock (par $4) of Government loyees Insurance Co., 
on. the basis of one warrant per share of stock held (1,- 
334,570 shares are now outstanding); (2) to holders of 
common stock (par $1.50) of Government Employees 
Life Insurance Co., on the basis of 112 warrants share 


of stock held (216,429 shares are now ow ng); and 
(3) to holders of common stock ( $5) of Governmen: 
Employees Corp., on the basis of 42 warrant ‘per share of 


stock held (as of Dec. 31, 1958 there were 143,703 shares 
of stock outstanding and $589,640 of 5% convertible cap- 
{tal debentures due 1967, convertible into of com- 
mon at $28.0374. per share. If all these debentures were 
eS te eee oe oe 
a. , 133. common, shares. wo outstanding, 
Price—$3 per share. For-eapital and su 5 


Office—Government Employees Insurance Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Underwriters — Jehnston, Lemon & Co., 


Washington, D. C.; Eastman Dillon, Uhion Securities & 
Co., New York; and Abacus Fund, Boston, Mass. Offer- 
ing—Indefinitely postponed. 

Great American Realty — g 
March 30 filed 900,000 shares of class A stock (par 10 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office—15 William Street, New 
York. Underwriter—To be supplied by amendment. 
@ Greater All American Markets, Inc. (4/22) 
March 17 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment, Proceeds—For advance 
rental payments, purchase of inventories and working 
capital. Business—Operates eight super markets. Office 
—7814 East Firestone Blvd., Downey, Calif. Underwriter 
—J. Barth & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Gridoil Freehold Leases Ltd. 
Feb. 5 filed 563,600 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered in exchange for $2,818,000 of 542% convertible 
sinking fund redeemable notes, series A, due July 1, 1976, 
on the basis of 200 shares for each $1,000 note. Office— 
330 Ninth Avenue, West, Calgary, Canada. 


Growth Fund of America, Inc. 
Feb. 4 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment, 
Office — 1825 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Investment Advisor —Investment Advisory Service, 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Investment Manage- 
ment Associates, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Heartiand Development Corp. 

Oct. 23 (letter of notification) 22,820 shares of non- 
voting convertible preference stock (par $12) to be 
offered for subscription by stockholders on the basis 
of one share of convertible preference stock for each 
10 shares of common stock held on or about Nov. 1, 
1958. Stockholders will have 45 days in which to exer- 
cise the rights. Price— At par. Preceeds—To repay 
debts, acquisition of investments, and for general pur- 
poses. Address—P. O. Box-348, Albany, N. Y. Under- 
writer—None. 


Heliogen Products, Inc. 

Oct. 22 (letter of notification) 28,800 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For 
payment of past due accounts and loans and general 
working capital. Office — 35-10 Astoria Blvd., L. I. C. 
3, N. Y. Underwriter—Albion Securities Co., Suite 1512, 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

@ Hermetic Seal Corp. 

March 9 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For payment of the balance of owed moneys te 
creditors; to equip a plant in the Midwest area; for @ 
modern research development laboratory and working 
capital. 





Office—744 Broad .St., Newark; Nov. Undere~ 
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writer—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—. 
E ted ‘ pz: 


any day. 


Hickerson Bros. 
March 11 (letter of 





se stockholders. Office — 250 Avenel; N. ¥. 
Underwriter—None. ae ae 
Dec. 29 filed capital evidencing 1,000,— 
000 shares of capital stock, and 2,000 debenture notes. 
harap ene gigas ch ye om ($1 per share) and the 
Page ry Jncluding land, gran per 
building, stables and. dining service 
sdniinistrative building, ‘board an@ 


March 9 filed 260,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
| publicly offered: 


10,000 shares to officers and employees. been yes 
shares to public; $9 to employees. Preceeds—To selling: 
stockholder. Underwriter — For public offering: Vas: 
Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. Offering—Postponed- 
indefinitely. 

Mome-Stake Production Co., Tulsa, Okla. — : 
Nov. 5 filed 116,667 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—For working capital ami 
general corporate purposes. Office — 2202 Philtower: 
Blidg., Tulsa, Okla, Underwriter—None. 7 

Idaho Power Co. (5/13). : 
April 1 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds dus 
1989. Proceeds—To be used for partial payment of short-: 
term bank loans made for construction of new opera 
facilities. Underwriter—To be determined by com 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lazard Freres & Co. and The’ 
First Boston Corp. (jointly); Salomon Bros, & Hutzler 
and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly);- 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.; Equitable: 
Securities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White,: 
Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to. be received up 
to 11 am. (EDT) on May 13. ‘ 


idaho Power Co. ee 
April 1 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $10}. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment, Preceeds—To be 
used for partial payment of short-term bank-loans mad@ 


for-construction of new operating facilities. Underwriterp. 


—May be Blyth & Co., Inc., Lazard Freres & Co., Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith, Inc., all of New York. 


Imperial Growth Fund, Inc. 
March 2 filed 600,000 shares of common stock. Price—A& 
market. Preceeds—For investment. Office —60 Mar 


quette Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter — Min- 
neapolis Associates, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Indiana Steel Products Co. 

Feb. 26 filed 42,193 shares of common stock (par $1} 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at the rate of one share for each seven shares held as 
of April 1, 1959; rights to expire on April 17, 19598. 
Price—$37 per share. Proceeds—For construction, ma- 
chinery and equipment, and to provide additional funds 
for working capital and other corporate purposes. Offiee 
—405 Elm St., Valparaiso, Ind. Underwriter—Kalman & 
Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


Industrial Minerals Corp., Washington, D. C. 


July 24 filed 600,000 shares of common stock ( one 
“ cane ook wok scenantion in Aaaeana om 
te te ca 

SS Deartern & Co. and Carr-Rigdom & Con 
both of Washington, D. C., on a best efforts basis, State=- 

ment effective Nov. 18. 

International Ba Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 29 filed $5,000,000" of notes (series B, $500,000, twe= 


> 

year, 3% per unit; series C, $1,000,000, four-year 4% 
unit: and series D, $3,500,000, 6-year, 5% per unit). Pies’ 
—100% of principal amount. Preceeds— For working. 
capital, Underwriter—Johnston, Lemon & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 
xinternational Tuna Co (4/20-24) 

April 3 (letter of notification) 175,000 shares of class: 
A common stock (par 50 cents). Price —$1 per share. 
Proceeds—For equipment and working capital. Office 
—Pascagoula, Miss. Underwriter—Gates, Carter & Co. 
Gulfport, Miss. 


interstate Power Co. (5/20) 
April 7 filed $6,600,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1989. 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); White, 
Weld & Co. Bids — Expected to be received up to Ii 
a.m. (EDT) on May 20. 
®@ Interstate Power Co. (5/18-19) 
April 7 filed 80,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $50). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program, Underwriter—Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., New York, 


Continued on page 5& 
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Continued from page 57 


investment Corp. of Florida 
Oct. 9 (letter of notification) 55,555 shares of common 
stock (par two cents). Price—$4.50 per share. Proceeds 
—For capital account and paid-in surplus. Office—aAt- 
lantic Federal — gg ere 1750 E. Sunrise Boulevard, Ft 
Lauderdale, Fla. Underwriter—None. 


* investment Corp. of Florida (4/27-5/1) 

April 13 filed sect shares of common stock. Price— 
$4.50 per share. Proceeds—For acquisition and develop- 
ment of land in Florida. Office —1750 East Sunrise 
Boulevard, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Underwriters—Aectna 
Securities Corp., New York; ‘and Roman & Johnson, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 


investors Commercial Corp. 
April 6 filed 105,000 shares of common stock. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To selling stock- 
holders. Office — 180 W. Randolph St., ong Til. 
Underwriter—Paul C. Kimball & Co., Chicago, I11. 


investors Corp. of New York 
Feb. 17 filed $500, of 10% subordinated po gg 
due July 31, 1964, to be offered in units of $1,000. Price 
—At 100% of principal amount. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Office—511 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Under- 
writer—None. 


itemce inc. 

Nov. 28 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). 1 per share. Proceeds—To 
e ma and cr Fe additional 

for test laboratories; — 


4 Manhasset Ave., Port sshington, tL no L, oeny Under- 
writer — B. Fennekohl & Co., 20 85th St., New 


York, N. Y. 
Keystone Custodian Funds, inc. 

March 27 filed 90,600 shares of class A common stock, 
of which 37,600 shares are to be offered from time to 
time by the Fund, pursuant to the terms of its Em- 
ployees Stock Option Plan, and the remaining 53,000 
shares will be sold for the account of a selling stock- 
holder, Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To se stockholder. Underwriter—Clark, Dodge & 
Co., New York. 


(Kratter 

March 16 filed — shares of class A stock and 

300,000 shares of class B stock, of which a maximum of 
460 shesen af class'A stock ate to be offered in es 

units in certain limited ps. Com- 

ee eee 


New York 


if 
BS 


wR 
eS 
od: 
= 
RE 

8 


: 
te 


| 


i 
i 
: 


n as each ‘consisting 
in connection with acquisition of certain 
orate purposes, Office--621 South Soring St. 
rate purposes, 1 Sou pring 

Calif. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jack- 
is, New York and ‘Los Angeles, 


ey 

iu 

uy = 
is 
35 
i 
uae 


shares of common stock. Price—$2 


or machinery and equipment and 
exploration it na Underwriter—None. 


oinces of common stock, of which 
the a stock of Desser & in exchange for ell & 
ne Sa yy og ee gh yg} ye 
beer ha, S908 ate emai Tad ae a 
te be sold for the account of a selling stockholder. Un- 


i 
iF 
: 
itt 
etree 
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Office—Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Underwriter — Francis I. du Pont & Co., New York. 


tion) 1,562 shares of common 
for subscription 
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of common stock 1 
lied by amendment. Proceeds To in ys 
yok NY Unie Unde 
ey r- 
yg te aay A Peabody & Co. and Model, Roland & 


fi 
: : 
rE 


1 
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oe Corp. 
Sept. 29 filed shares of common stock. Price—$) 
per share. Proceeds — For the abguiaition af prenention 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . . 


under Pace and for ‘alii geological expenses, tes! 

purchase of equipment, and other similar pur 
ooses. Offices Wilmington, Del., and Emporium, "Pa 
Underwriter—None. 


@® Magma Power Co. (5/11-15) 

April 3 S tiled 100,000 shares of 6% convertible preferred 
stock (par $10) and 500,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents) to be offered in units consisting of one 
preferred share and five common shares. Price—$63 
per unit. Proceeds—For drilling and exploration pro- 
gram; and for working capital, and general corporate 
purposes. Office—Virginia & Truckee Bldg., Carson 
City, Nev. Underwriter—J. Barth & Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


@ Maine Fidelity Life insurance Co. (4/28) 

March 30 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock (par $1.50) 
to be offered for subscription by holders of outstanding 
stock at the rate of one new share for each two shares 
held on April 22, 1959 (after giving effect to the 2-for-1 
stock split scheduled for April 22, 1959). Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To increase capital 


and surplus. Office—83 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. . 


Underwriter—P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., New York. 


Maine Public Service Co. (4/27-30) 
April 1 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $7). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment: Proceeds—For 
repayment of bank loans incurred for construction pur- 
poses. Underwriters—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., all of New York. 


@ Mary Carter Paint Co. 

March 3 30 (letter of notification) 37,500 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) of which 25,000 shares are being 
offered by the company, out of authorized but unissued 
stock, and 12,500 shares are being offered by John F. 
Crosby, Spring Lake, N. J. Price—$8 per share. Proceeds 
—For payment of outstanding loans and working capi- 
tal, and to selling stockholder. Office—Gunn Highway 
at Henderson Rd., Tampa 7, Fla. Underwriter—W. W. 
Schroeder & Co., New York 5, N. Y. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
March 17 filed 116,541 shares ’ of capital stock,- being 
offered for subscription by stockholders at the rate of 
one new share for each four shares held of record April 
6, 1959; rights to expire on April 24 (with an oversub- 
scription privilege). An additional 29,900 shares are 
being or will be offered pursuant to the company’s 
Employees Stock Option Plan. Price—$45 per share. 
Proceeds—To be added to the general funds of the com- 
pany and be used for corporate purposes. Underwriter 
—None. 


Midwest Technical Development Corp. 
March 17 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$3.75 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses, Office—1404 Northwestern. Bank Bldg., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Underwriter—None. ’ 


Millsap Oil & Gas Co. 
Dec. 23 filed 602,786 shares of common stock. Price—$1 
per share. Proceeds — For additional working capital. 
Office—Siloam Springs, Ark. Underwriter—None. 

Montana Power Co. 
July 1 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
The stock will be offered only to bona fide residents 
of Montana. Price—To be related to the current market 
price on the New York Stock Exchange. Proceeds —T o- 
gether with other funds, to carry on the company’s con- 
struction program through 1959. Manager-Dealers — 
Smith, Barney & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Blyth 
& Co., Inc. Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 


® Moog Servocontrols, Inc. (4/23) 

March 30 filed 130,000 shares of common stock, of which 
70,000 shares are being sold by certain selling stock- 
holders and 60,000 shares by company (10,000 shares 
to employees and 50,000 shares to public). Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For working ‘capi- 
tal. Office—East Aurora (Buffalo), N. Y. Underwriters 
—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York; and Blunt Ellis 
& Simmons, Chicago, Ill. 

* Morrell (John) & Co. 

April 13 filed 11,900 shares of capital stock, representing 
the number of ‘shares initially issuable upon exercise 
of stock options under the company’s 1957 Restricted 
Stock Option Plan, plus an additional 28,100 shares 
which remain available for the purpose of stock options 
under said Plan. 


. of America 


% Mortgage Corp. 
April 10 filed $1,000,000 of 45¢% collateral: trust’ notes, 


due May 1, 1969-79. Price—100% of principal amount. 
Proceeds—For repayment of loan. Offiee—100. St. Paul 
Street, Baltimore, Md. Underwriter—None. 

* Mutual investment Fund, tnc:, New York. 

April 8 filed (by amendment) an "additional. 1 ,000,000 
shares of capital stock. Price—At market. Proceeds— 
For investment. 

National Gypsum Co. , 
April 6 filed 1,014,300 shares of common stock, to-be of- 
fered in exchange for all but not less than 98% of the 
outstanding common shares of Huron Portland Cement 
Co. in the ratio of 7/10 of a share of National-stock for 
each share of Huron stock. 


National Life & Casualty Insurance Co. 
March 25 filed 250,000 shares of common capital stock 


to be offered to holders of certain of company’s life. 


insurance policies issued on or prior to Dec. 31, 1955, 
and to certain employees. Price—$4.44 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Office — 2300 
North Central Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—None. 
*% National Tea Co. 

April 8 filed 211,315 shares of common stock, deliverable 
upon exercise of options which have been or may be 
issued by the company to Officers and other key em- 


' subject to an exchange: offer between this - 


~ trust ce 


. Thursday, April 16, 1959 


ployees — to the company’s Restricted Stock 
Option 


Naylor Engineering & Research Corp. : 
Sept. 29 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of cumu- 
lative voting and non-assessable common stock. Price— 
At par viel pd grencl ‘Proceeds— nal ex-. 
penses and first three months’ operational expenses. Of-. 
ficee—1250 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17, Se gg Under- 
#riter—Waldron & Co., San Francisco 4, Calif 


Nedow Oil Tool Co. 
May 5 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common — 
stock (par.one cent). Priee—$2 per share. Preceeds—To - 
pay loan; to acquire. fishing tools for leasing; and for - 
working capital. Office—931 San Jacinto Bidg., 
Tex. Underwriter—T. oa nn Investment. Co., Ine 
Houston, Tex. ; 


© New York Shipbuilding ey * 
March 3 filed 621,353 shares of common stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. To be offered from time’ 

to time either on the New York Stock Exchange at price’ 

prevailing at time of. sale or by public or private sale 

at related prices. Proceeds — To Merritt - Chapman & ‘ 

Scott Corp., the selling stockholder. Caeer wrens eae 

Statement ‘effective: March 26. 


New York. Shipbuilding Corp. ; 
March 20 filed 83,334 shares of common steck, to be; 
offered in exchange for common stock of , Inc.,, 
at the rate of one share of New York Shipb ing com-, 
mon for each 24 shares of Higgins common. 


- Oak Ridge,. inc. . 
Sept. 4 (letter of notification) 100, 000 shares of oon 
stock (par $1)» Price — $3 per share. Preceeds — For 
working capital. Office—il Flamingo Plaza, 7 oo 
Fla. Underwriter— Henry & Associates, Inc., 11 Fla- 
mingo Plaza, Hialeah, Fla. : 

Office Buildings of America, inc. ) 
April 6 filed 91,809 shares of class A stock (par $1) and 
10;201 shares. of class B common stock (par $1) to be™ 
offered in units of nine class A shares and one class B 
share. Price+-$100 per <unit. Proceeds—To be available : 
for investment: in real estate syndicates oor other real 
estate. Office—9.Clinton St., Newark, N. J. Underwriter: 
—None: ‘ 


Oil, Gas & Minerals, , ‘ 
Nov. 16 (letter of notification) 116,000 shares of common 
stock (par 35:cenits). Price—$1 per share. 
For development of oil and: gas properties. 

International ‘Trade Mart, New: Orleans 12, La.- orga 
writer—Assets Investment Co.,* Inc., New , 

Oil, Gas & ‘Minerais, inc. 

April 2 filed 260,000‘ shares of common stock (par 35, 
cents. Price—$2 “per share.” Proceeds—To retire bank-* 
loans and for investment purposes, Office—S13 Interna-- 
tional Trade. Mart, New Orleans, La. Underwriter —' 
Assets Investment Co:; Ine., New Orleans, La. 


oO. K. er Welders, Inc. 
Dec. 15 filed 60,600. shares of common stock, $43,333.39” 
of 3%% debentures maturing on or before’ 6, 1965. 
soea.000 of '% debentures maturing on or ‘before Dec ’ 
aot and wana. of 7% debentures due on-or before: 
6, 1965. The company proposes to make a public ‘ 
pl of 25,000°.shares of common stock at $10 per ® 
share. The remaining shares and the debentures bond 
ration ' 
O. K, Rubber; Inc., and O. K. Ko-op' Rubber Welding’ 
System, on @n alternative basis. Proceeds—O€ the public ‘ 
sor ra, ‘will bé- used for additional working capita) — 
and/or to servicé part of the company’s debt. Oitice— 
= Rio Grands Ave., Littleton, Colo. Underwriter— ' 
one. + 


For 


r Fund, Inc. : 

Dec. 5 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock. Priee—A) | 
market (about $10 per share). Proceeds—For invest- . 
ment. Of Broad St., New York. Undéerwriter—_ 
Oppenheimer & Co., New York. | , 
® Ozark Air Inc. 
March 24 (letter of notification) 59,825 shares of gen-. 
eral common’ stock {par $1) to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by holders of» -A-and class B. commen. stock - 
and/or late ‘B common stock evidenced by a voting , 
ipate, one’ share of general commen stock for 

each 20 shares ‘of class A and class B common stock of, 
record Apr, 14,°1959; rights to expire on Apr. 23. Price— 
$4.25 (ae fewer. share to: stockholders: $4.75 to public. ‘Proceeds , 


flight. and ent. 
ahd for OWonkide cs ‘haGress—P. Br box , Lam-- 


‘bert, Field; St. puis. 21, “Mo.: “Underwriter—Nose 
and “Cd. -and Yates ty 


ag tr Bigs , Heitner &. am Woods” 
both of St. “fous, ¥ Mo.; ioffeted to- ‘purchase She unsub-. 
seribed sHiares: Coes 
Paddock of Californ iia 

March 30 ee ee 51,847: outstanding shares of common - 
‘stock (par $1). to be ‘offered ‘ ‘only to stockholders and. 
directors of The Refintte Corp. and will not be offered © 
to the general public.”. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
To sélling stockholders, The Refinite Corp. Office—6400 - 
Santa Monica Boulevard, Los- Angeles, Calif. nderwrit- | 
er—None. ““—. - 


Paramount Mutual Fund, Inc. 
Jan. 2 filed 300,000 shares of capital.stock. Priee—Mini- 
mum purchase of is $2,500. Proceeds—For invest- ° 


shares 
ment. Office—404 North Roxbury Drive, Se. 
Calif. Underwriter—Paramount Mutual Fund = 


ment Co 

* Park & Shop Alexandria Corp. 

April 3. (letter: of notification) 2 500 shares of common. 
stock. Pricee—At Par ($100 per share). Preceeds—To., 
prepare lots and purchase equipment and for aworking- 
capital. Office—124-126 S. Royal Street, Alexandria, Va.. 
Underwriter—None. 
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Ma h. 30: fletter of. stifieation)~ 175,000 shares of, com 
rc “no * - 
P amon: stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. 





RA Pa Inc., "New. York, N. ala 


ye filed "20,00 ehares of ce (er $i. 
tmarket: Under - 


wclues- sioveitins veaumento Carp, Pasadena, Cait - 







‘eemmon stock’ (par $2.50) and 1,635 shares <of*tiass’ B 
“eommon stéck (par $2.50). Priee—For class A stock, 
$5.50. per share; tor-class B stock; $6.25 per share. Pre- 
eeeds—F er equipment, new products program and work- 
ing capital. Office—4501. 6th St. South, Seattie 8, Wash. 
x nderwriters-None: 


@ Pem- Texas Corp... New York. City- (@/22-24) 


© ‘March 31° fled 1,500,000 shares of common. stotk to: be 
esc for subscription by common stockholders at a 
on or abou 


one. new share for each four shares held 
ene 1959; rights. to expire on or abou 
. Price—To.be: supplied) by ment. P 

_ purchase additional stock of Fairbanks ~Morge 
-for Be oye alk oP cma ¥ riter — 
‘Caz New York. * 






Aug. 1 
by. Sar oes 
‘; Co. fnc.; Ridder, Peaboay. & Co.; White: 
‘Securities Corp., .and eco 
Brothers, Eastman Dillon, Union... 
Se. Selomon Bron. & 1 pe mg Ladenburg, Thalman: 
0, jointly); Merrill Lync erce, Fenner mit 
| and Dean Witter’ 8 Co. (jointly). Bids — Tentative) 
) eid heen expected to’ be received up to.) wm. (EDT 
on Ajtg. 27.but-company. on Aug. 22"decited to, def — 
“sale pending’ improvement in” market - 
‘on Feb, 25, 1959 extended to Jane 16, 1959 period ‘within 
which company may consummate financing. 


Perfecting Service Co. 
‘Feb. 26 (letter of notification) 28;250. Snare itiere on 
‘stock te: be offered for subscription b ers O1 
‘a pro rata-basis. Rights expire in 15 devs. Price—At pa: 
($10 per share). Proceeds—For accounts receivable anu 
invé t Office —332 Atando Ave., Charlotte, 'N. Cc 


© Permanent Filter Corp. 


t of 5% first mort 
determine: 













a 


(4/30). > 


‘MOML ?-filed 140,000 shares of “¢orhimon ‘Stock’ “of which 


-120,000 shares. ate'to be offeréd for account of the com- 
pee and oes shares for account of selling Sacks hnsbtne. 


— Fo stuplted by. athendment. Proceeds — For 
and: and} and working: capital. Underwriter— - 
William R. &-Co., Los mpeg Calif. a sie anal 


& Minerats, 
‘Mareht ohares’ res of: Price 
ERR Pw, oe 


holders: ‘Office — 25° mciihond Street West, Toronto, 


: Ont., Cariada. ty sang 
‘April 1 led 221 $83,614 shares’ of = Faye in, to be 
offered. for subseription by ‘holde?’s of” stock 
at. the rate of one. rew share for each two Bhates held. 
Price—To.be supplied by amendment. ” Peeceede Fo 


working Capital. Offiee—Soriano Building, Plaza Cer- 
vaiites, Manila: (P..1.). U iter—None: Bre 

‘%& Phillips .Petrotewn Co... -°.--.: ‘ 

‘April 9% filed 75¢,000 shares ‘of. coranién. Stéck,” fayerved 
for issuance upon éxercise of. options granted, or to be 
‘granted to certain key employees of the company and 
its. subsidiaries pursuant to the Key apa Stock 
‘Option. Plan. 

‘% Pioneer Plastics Corp:, Sanford, Me. ee 

April 15 filed 150,000 shares of common: stock. (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds: — To. 
selling stockholders. Business — Producer of decorative 
-laminated. plastics. Underwriter—Reynolds & Co., Inc., 
-New York. 


* Pittsburgh Standard Conduit Co. (4/275) 1) 
April 9 filed 75,000 shares of capital stock (par $5). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
repay .sort-term bank loans, for. working capital and 
“other corporate purposes. Underwriter—Lee Higginson 
“Cerp., New York. 


' Precon Electronics Corp. (4/27-30) 

April 6 filed 175,000 shares of.common stock (par 75 
cents). Price — $5 per share. Proceeds — For working 
eapital; to reimburse the predecessor for certain devel- 
epment expenses; for inventories and work in process; 
and other general corporate purposes. Office—120 E. 
4ist St., New York, N. Y. Underwriters—Charles Plohn 
. Co. and Netherlands Securities Co., Inc., both of New 

ork, 


Producers Fire & Ca Co., Mesa, Ariz. 
March 3% filed 406,000 shares of common, stock to be 
offered for subscription by holders of..stock purchase 


rights acquired in connection with life insurance policies 


issued by Dependable Life Insurance Co. and to certain 
agents and brokers of Producers Fire & Casualty Co. 
‘Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For Vere capital. 
Underwriter—None. 


_ Prudential Enterprises, Inc. 

_ Jan. 15 (letter of notification). 200.000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent) of which 170,000 shares are to be 
sold by the cOmpany and 30,000 shares by a selling 
stockholder. Price — $1.50 per share. Proceeds — For 
generaF expansion and pte We Office—1108 
’ 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Underwriter— 
John C. Kahn Co., Washington, D. C. 
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- Offiee—1 ‘Constitution St., Bristol, R. L —- 
“Harcn 26 ¢ ry Sepiennene of natidicationsy ee shares ‘on ttens ‘: 


; reigns 6, -D. Cc. 


', fagturers and. packager of proprietary d 
& - New York 4, N. Y.° 


‘Sand & Co., New York, NyY 
s SEC .*-Rapid 





rp. Blyth & & Co. 
ete aa Co. Inc., Eastman Dillon, 
Soluasties & Co. it Lynch, ‘Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Peat Dean Witter & Co.- (jointly); Lehman Brothers 
dder, Peabody & Co: and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 


| Bids—Expected. to: be-received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on 


April 7 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. 
Proceeds — To reduce short term borrowings, purchase 
eollection anit. advertising machinery, finance sales and 
for working capital. —1116 18th Street, N. W., 
‘Underwriter—None. 


‘Purepac. Corp., New York 
March 31 filed 260,000 sharés of common stock (par five 
cents). Price -per share. Proceeds—To repay loans 
and for general corporate. purposes, Business—Manu- 
items. Un- 
Broadway, 


4 


derwriter — Richard Bruce & 
‘Corp.. 


Co. Inc., 
(4/30) 


morte nag 1989 arch 30 filed 00,000 shaves of capital stock (par 10 


vents.” -Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For working 
capital and géeneral-corporate purposes. Office—2 South 
New York. Lawrence, Mass. Underwriter—Dunne & Co., 
New Yor 


Raindor Gold pani nbraons 
Jan. 28 (letter of not on) 290,000 shares of common 
stock. (par $1). 1 per share. Proceeds—To prove 
up ore and for-road and camp construction, Office—At 
Suite: 200. Bay. St., Toronto, Ont., Canada, and c/o T. 
“Circle; ad N. J. Underwriter— 


~American’ -> ‘New York 
April 13: filed $7,209,640 of convertible subordinated dc- 
bentures due April 30, 1964, to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common: stockholders in the ratio of $100 of 
debentures for each 10 common shares held. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To be applied in 
part to the repurchase and retirement of the company’s 
534% convertible subordinated debentures presently out- 
standing, .in full, at. par plus accrued interest to the 
date of payment, and the balance for general corporate 
puEpoene: Underwriter—-None. 
. Rassco Financial gee g 
une 26 filed $1,000,000 15-year 6% series A sinking 
‘und debentures due 1973, to be offered in denominations 
f $500 and $1.000; Price—At par. Proceeds—For work: 
ng capital and general corporate purposes. Underwrite 
_fasice Israel} Corp.. NRW. Kenlts. he a Reh, SE. 
s 


Reiter-Foster Gil. Cer, 


”: 
Mare 38 30 filed.$1,500,000 of 6% si eutlb be geben tures 
to 


be be. offered for subscription by common 
cwuidioldere at the rate of $100 principal. amount of 
debentures for each. 306 common shares held. Price— 
Tobe supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To pay debt 
and for development of. present properties and acquisi- 
“tion and development of additional oil and gas proper- 
tiés: Underwriter—Emanuel Deetjen & Co., New York. 


@ Reon Resistor Corp. . (4/20-24) 
April 2 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Priee—-$2 per share. Proceeds—To 
purchase new ‘equipment; for payment of chattel mort- 
Sage ie and loans and for general working capital. Office— 
Stanley Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. Underwriter—Charles 
Blohn & Co., New York, N. Y. 


-@ Republic Foil Inc: (4/27) 

March 26 filed 70,196 shares of common stock, to be 
offered for subscription by holders of outstanding shares 
upon the basis of one new share for each three shares 
held on or about April 27, 1959; rights to expire on or 
about May 11. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For property and equipment, to retire bank 
loans, and for working capital. Office—55 Triangle St., 
Danbury, Conn. Underwriter—Laird & Co., Corp., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Research Inves Fund of America, Inc. 
Feb. 24 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment Office—Englewood, 
N. J. Underwriter—First Mutual Securities of America, 
Ine. 


Richwell Petroleum Ltd., Alberta, Canada 

fune 26 filed 1,998,716 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Of this stock, 1,174,716 shares are to be sold on behalf o/ 
‘he company and 824,000 shares for the account of cer. 
tain selling stockholders. The company proposes to offer 
the 1,174,716 shares for subscription by its shareholder 
at the rate of one new share for each three shares hel¢ 
(with an oversubscription privilege). The subscriptior 
period will be for 30 days following issuance of sub- 
scription rights. Priee—To be supplied by amendment 
Proceeds—To pay off demand note, to pay other indebt- 
edness, and the balance if any will be added to working 
capital. Underwriter — Pacific Securities Ltd. Van 
couver, Canada: 


Roanoke. Gas Co. 
March 19 (letter of notification) 17,732 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $5) to be offered for subscription by 
common: stockholders on the basis of one share for each 
seven shares held (with an oversubscription privilege) ; 
rights to expire on May 15, 1959. Price—-$16.75 per 
share. Proceeds—To repay short- term bank loan and 


for installation and construction of additional mains for 
the purpose of extending distribution facilities. Offiee— 
123 Church Avenue, Roanoke, Va. Underwriter—None. 
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illage (a new amusement park near 


and for working Te and other corporate 
prea oraats 





March 25 (letter of nctification) 133,000 shares of coni= 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—822 N- Henry 
St., Alexandria, Va. 


7, D. C, Investment | t 
"gums Corp. Former Name— 


oem chert ‘Hotel Co. ; 
A: 19 (letter of notification $250,000 of 6% vertible 
fdr sage wig Yo eDt, 15; 198d ne 







Pgs eaeme stockhols a bgp rg 
North Rd. Chisago 140i TTlaoeeiees 


Silver Creek Precision Corp. 
March 30 filed 1,550,000 shares of common stock 4 
10 cénts), of which 200,000 shares are to be offered 
the account of the company, and 1 shares 
account of selling stockholders. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—For working rag 3 , 
Central Ave. and Mechanic St., Silver Creek, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Maltz, Greenwald & Co., New York. 
SIMCA Societe Anonyme, of France ‘ 
March 24 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock, per 
value 5.000 French francs (U. S. $10.12) per share, and 
equivalent 2,000,000 American shares 
1,000,000 capital shares (two American 
one ‘capital share). The company to effer 
holders of its American shares on apr 19. 188 1959, 
holders of its capital shares in the United States, 
territories and possessions, the right to su for 
one additional Americen Share for each American 
held, or one additional Capital Share for each C : 
Share held (with an additional subscription pri . 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To 


added to the general funds of the company and uséd 
for general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Nore. 


Sip’n Snack Shoppes, inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
March 31 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. 
$2 per share. Proceeds—To re loans and for new equip- 
ment. Unde writer—Sano & Co., New York. 
%* Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. 
April 10 filed $23,000,000 of interests in the Employ 
Savings Plan of the company, together with 460 
shares of capital stock which may be acquired pursuarit 
to said plan. 


% Sorreis-Johnson Corp. 

April 8 (letter of notification) 188,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
construction, machinery and equipment; material and 
supplies and for working capital. Address—T imber. 
Ridge Ranch, erage Park, Colo. Underwriter—Noné, 


Southern Italy Development Fund (4/22) 
April 3 filed 333,000,000 of guaranteed external 
bonds (guaranteed as to payment of princi and in- 
terest by the Republic of Italy). This will include $5,- 
000,000 of four-year bonds due May 1, 1963; ‘$5 
of five-year bonds due May 1, 1964; and ,000 of 


15-year sinking fund bonds due May 1 4. ane: 
be supplied by amendment. LM, 
and improvement projects. Underwriter— a Ss 


ley & Co., New York. 


% Southern Natural Gas Co. 
April 14 filed $2,950,000 of participations to be cttenait® 
to eligible employees under the company’s Stock Pur- 


Continued on. page 6@- 
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hase Plan, together with 71,951 shares of common stock 
which may be acquired pursuant to the plan. 


@ Southern Nevada Power Co. (5/11) 
April 6 filed $5,509,000 of first mortgage bonds, series D, 
due 1989. Proceeds—Together with other funds, will be 
used to repay temporary bank loans, and to refund the 
élichtly less than $4,000,000 of series “C” 542% mortgage 
bonds due 1986. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. Bids—Ex- 
cted to be received up to 9 a.m, (PST) on or about 
May 11 in the offices of O’Melveny & Myers, Room 900, 
433 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


@ Southern Nevada Power Co. (4/27-28) 

April 6 filed 75,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 

(par $20). Priee—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 

eceds—Together with other funds, will be used to re 

} im pogary bank loans. Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., 
ew York. 


@ Southern Union Gas Co. 
March 19 filed 442,731. shares of 4.64% cumulative con- 
vertible second preferred stock being offered for sub- 
ecription by commen. stockholders of record April 10, 
1959, on the basis of one share of preferred for each 
€ive.common shares held (with an oversubscription pri- 
vilege); -rights to expire on May 1. Price — At par 
$25 per share). Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 
or construction program. Underwriters—Snow, Swee- 
mey & Co,, lac,, and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., both of 
Wew York. 


% Southwestern Electric Power Co. (5/12) 

April 13 filed $16,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
A, due May 1, 1989. Preceeds—For construction expend- 
ftures, and to prepay and discharge some $12,000,000 of 
fsank loans made for that purpose. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith Inc., and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Lehman 
Brothers; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids— 
name Ye to be received up to 11:30 a.m. (EDT) on 

ay 12. 


Sports Arenas (Delaware) Inc. 

Nov. 18 filed $2,000,000 of 6% 10-year convertible de- 
bentures (subordinated), due Jan. 1, 1969: Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—$750,000 to pay AMF 
Pinspotters, Inc. for bowling alley beds; $350,000 to pay 
€er other installations, fixtures and equipment; $85,000 
to expand two PB dey or establishments by increasing 
number of alley beds by eight at Yorktown Heights 
end by six at Wilton Manor Lanes, Fort Lauderdale; 
,000 for deposits on leaseholds, telephones and util- 


or ; and $395,000 for working capital. Underwriter~ 
one. 


Sports Arenas (Delaware) Inc. 
INov. 18 filed 461,950 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—At the market (but in no event less than 
$6 per share). Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office 
—— Great Neck Rd., Great Neck, N. Y. Underwriter— 
one, 


- Standard Electric Co., Inc. 

arch 31 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of com- 
@non stock (par $25). Price—$27.50 per share. Preeeeds 
-~To purchase equipment, erect and equip a semi-fire- 
@roof building and for working capital. Office — 3016 
Austin Highway, San Antonio, Texas. Underwriter — 
Bache & Co., San Antonio, Texas. 


Standard Packagi Corp. 

April 1 filed 43,067 outstanding shares of common stock 
and 28,834 outstanding shares of $1.20 convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $20) to be offered from time to time 
on the New York Stock Exchange or off the Exchange. 
Price—Related to the then current market price on said 
Exchange. Proceeds—To Estate of D. Samuel Gottesman, 
deceased. Underwriter—None. 


Sterling Television Co., Inc. 
March 31 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of Class 
A stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
#or general corporate purposes, and to acquire television 
gilm series for distribution. Office—6 East 39th St., New 


York 16, N. Y. Underwriter—R. A. Holman & Co., Inc., 
New York 5, N. Y. 


® Strategic Minerals Corp. of America, Dallas, Tex. 
Mar. 31, 1958, filed $2,000,000 of first lien mtge. 6% bonds 
and 975,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents). Pries 
For bonds, 95% of princival amount; and for stock $9 
@er share. Proceeds—To erect and operate one or more 
ical processing plants using the Bruce - W 

to beneficiate manganese ores Underwriter— 
Southwest Shares, Inc., Austin, Texas. “Stop order” pro- 
ceedings instituted by SEC in March, 1959. 
* Suburban Life insurance Co. 
April 3 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 6% cu- 
mulative preferred stock (par $1). Price—$10 per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses for operation of an insurance 
company. Office—7906 Georgia Avenue, Silver Spring, 
Md. Underwriter—None. 

-Sol Ltd. 
March 25 tiled 250,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par (19,800 Israeli pounds—equivalent to $11 per 
@here in U. S. funds), payable up to 90% in State of 
Israel eens Issue and Development Issue Bonds, 
nd the balance in cash. Proceeds—For expansion pro- 
oe Office — 79 Ben Yehuda St., Tel Aviv, Israel. 
<tc Israel Basic Economy Co., New 
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Telephone Utilities, inc., liwaco, Wash. 
Fo 31 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock (par $25) and 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—Of preferred, at par ($25 per 
share); and of common, $3 per share. Proceeds — To 
complete purchase of The Island Empire Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and other telephone companies. Under- 
writer—None. 


Texfel Petroleum Corp. 

March 19 filed 550,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proeeeds—For 
repayment of the company’s 5% notes held by an Amer- 
ican bank, and the balance will be added to its general 
funds and will be used in connection with its various 
operations, and for general corporate purposes, includ- 
ing payment of purchase obligations on certain prop- 
erties, and for the purchase of warehouse inventories. 
Office—Republic National Bank Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 
Underwriters—Bache & Co. and Allen & Co., both of 
New York. Offering—-Date indefinite. 


% Textron Inc. (5/4-8) ; 

April 8 filed $30,000,600 of 5% subordinated debentures 
due May 1, 1984, with warrants attached for the pur- 
chase of 600,000 shares of common stock (at the rate of 
20 common shares for each $1,000 debenture). Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To be used in 
part to redeem and retire all the outstanding 4% pre- 
ferred stock, to reduce or retire short-term indebted- 
ness incurred in January, 1959, and the balance for gen- 
eval corporate purposes. Underwriters—Blair & Co. Inc., 
New York; G. H. Walker & Co., Providence, R. I.; and 
Scherck, Richter Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Thermo Plastics Corp. 
March 26 filed 468,500 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For purchase of neces- 
sary capital equipment and to increase working capital. 
Office—1626 Hertford Rd., Charlotte, N. C. Underwriter 
—Interstate Securities Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 


% Thompson Ramo Wooldridge inc. | 

April 10 filed 153,711 shares of common Stock, to be of- 
fered pursuant to the company’s 1951 Stock Option Plan 
and its 1956 Plan for Stock Options. 


Transcon Petroleum & Development Corp., 
Okia. 


March 20 (letter of notification) 360,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share), Preceeds— 
For development of oil properties. Underwriter—First 
Investment Planning Co., Washington, D. C. 


United ees Insurance Co. 
April 16 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par $3) 
Prite — $10 per . Proceeds — For acquisition o 
Tstiree castpenattt ond offine 
, equipmen 
Office — Wilm Del, 
McKee of. » Ore. & 


United. improvement & investment Corp. 

March 25 filed 1,238,994 shares of common stock (par 
$2.60), of which 809,195 shares are to be -offered in 
exchange for outstanding stock of Lawyers Mortgage & 
Title Co. on the basis of one share of United for each 
four shares of Lawyers before its recent one-for-ten 
reserve split, or 2% shares of United for each share 
of Lawyers after such split. Lawyers’ stockholders may 
round out their allocation to the next full share by 
purchasing not more than %4 of a share at $1.25 for each 
% share needed. In addition, a stockholder who accepts 
United’s offer will have privileges to subscribe to 242,- 
299 additional shares at $5 per share, on a oOne-for-four 
basis. The company also proposes to offer 187,500 shares 
in exchange for all the outstanding common stocks of 
Margate Homes, Inc., Broward Engineering Co., and 
Margate Construction Co., certain outstanding debt ob- 
ligations of Margate Homes, Inc., and $62,500 in cash. 
Proceeds—For working capital and general corporate 
purposes. Office—25 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Allen & Co., New York, for 242,299 shares 
of common stock. 


United States Glass & Chemical Corp. 
Nov. 26 filed 708,750 outstanding shares of common stock. 
Price—At market. Proceeds — To selling stockholders. 
Office—Tiffin, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 


* United States Steel Corp. 

April 10 filed $70,000,000 of interests in the company’s 
Savings Fund Plan for Salaried Employees, together 
with 396,000 shares of common stock which may be ac- 
quired pursuant to said Plan. 


United Tourist Enterprises, Inc. 

Jan. 28 filed 4,500,000 shares of class A common stock 
ps 50 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 

evelopment and construction of a “Western Village” 
and for construction of a Grand Estes Hotel and Con- 
vention Hall, to be constructed in the immediate vicinity 
of Estes Park Chalet, located in Larimer County, Colo. 
Office — 330 South 39th Street, Boulder, Colo. Under- 
writer—Mid-West Securities Corp., Littleton, Colo. 
* Universal Oil Products Co. 
April 13 flled 153,000 shares of capital stock to be re- 
served for stock options to company’s officers and em- 
ployees, of which 114,750 shares have been optioned at 
$23.0334 per share. The remaining 38,250 shares may 
be Snes in the future at 95% of the then fair market 
value. 


Uranium Corp. of America, 
30, 1957 filed 1,250,000 


Ore. 
of stock (par 
cents). Price—To be supplied amendmen 


it (ex- 
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At . 
and Jefferson: 
Soe. Rochester 11, N= . Underwriter—Frank P. Hunt 


& 


subseription by common 
record April 27, 1959 at, the rate. of one new shs 
for each 14 common s held; rights to expire on 
To be supplied b nendment, 
Proceeds — For construction program. U 


Co. of New York. 


March 13 filed 177,626 shares: of common ‘stock (par 50 
cents), of which 161,626 shares are being offered 
subscription by common stockholders of Aprii 3, 
1959, on the is of one new share for each 15 shares 
then held; rights to expire on April 21: Employees are 
being offered the privilege of subscribing. for “ 
shares up to 3:30 p.m. (EST) on April. 16. 

per share. Proceeds — To be loaned to: a-subsidiary, 
Western Massachusetts Electric Co., which will be used 
to reduee its short-term bank borrowings, and. for its 
construction program. Underwriters—The First Boston 
Corp. and White, Weld &.Co., both.of New York. 


March 20 (letter of notification) : : 

h 30 (letter of notification) 36,000 shares of com- 

mon stock so sb Price—$8.25 per share. Preceeds— 

To repay outstanding bank loans and for working capi- 

tal. Office—300 Montgomery Street, San Franciseo 4, 

Calif. Underwriter—Dean Witter & Co., Chicago, Ill. — 
Wood Fiber Co. . ’ 


! 


March 5 filed 100,000 shares of common stock Apar-$10 


and 40,006 shares of preferred stock (par:$25). Price — 

At par. nigh Sy ig Mans a oe and. eof 

company’s plant r working 

00 mtd St., San Francisco, Calif. . Underwriter— 
one. 


terest bearing 

jae Body — oer Pm raceme 
Ltd. Priee—$375 per common share and $1,000 

per debenture. Proceeds — T property and 


Wemetco Enterprises, Inc. (4/20-24) 

March 27 filed 325,000 shares of class A common stock, 
of which 290,000 shares are to be offered to public and 
35,000 shares to officers and employees of the com 4 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. ProceedsTo 
selling stockholders. Business—Operates motion picture 
theatres, and televisicn and radio stations. Offiee—306 
North Miami Ave., Miami, Fla. Underwriter—Lee Hig- 
ginson Corp., New York. 


Wrens Corp. 

Nov. 17 1,449,307 shares of common stock. Of these 
shares 1,199,307 are subject to completed sub- 
scriptions at $2, $3.33 and $4 per share; and the addi- 
tional 250,000 shares are to be offered initially to share- 
holders of record Nov. 1, 1958, in the ratio of one new 
share for each 2.33 shares held on that date. Price—$4 
per share. Proceeds—$300,000 will be used for payments 
on contract to purchase shares of International Fidelity 
Insurance Co.; $325,000 for capitalization of a fire insur- 
ance company; $500,000 for capitalization of a title insur- 
ance company; $500,000 for additional capital contribu- 
tion to Great Plains Development Co.; and $300,000 as 
an additional capital contribution to Great Plains Mort- 
gage Co. Office—319 E. “A” St., Casper, Wyo. Under- 
writer—None. 


Prospective Offerings 
Bank of Commerce, Washington, D. C. (5/29) 
Feb. 26 stockholders of the Bank approved the sale of 
2,000 shares of capital stock (par $100) to holders of 
record May 29, 1959, on the basis of one new share for 
each three shares held; rights to expire on June 30. 
Price—$150 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital 

and surplus. 

% Bank of Montreal (5/1) 

April 7, it was announced Bank will offer to. its .stock- 
holders of record April 17, 1959 the right to subscribe 
on or before July 10, 1959 for 675,000 additional. shares 
of capital stock on the basis of one new share for each 
eight shares held. egg Re ap og eg 
1960. Subseription Agent—Royal Trust Co.,. Mon 
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Central iMlinels Light Co. (5/12). | 
March. 31 the company filed an application with the 
Minois ~ for a to issue 


is Conimerce | 
$10,038,700 convertible debentures due 1974, to be offered 
to common steckholders of record on or about May 12 
on the basis of $100 pene encont of rbantores for 
‘each 22 of common held. — p theme a a 
program, Underwriter—Union. Securities Co. (now - 
pian -Dilion, Union Securities & Co.) handled previous 
equity financing. Registration—Scheduled for April 23. 


Edison Co. of N. Y. ine. 
that 


early registration of $7,600,000 25-year convertible sub- 
ordinated. debentures due 1984; to be offered for sub- 
‘ seription ‘wy common stockholders on the basis of $100 
amount of debentures for each 14 shares held, 
U riter—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. Offering— 
-Expected in May. - ° ~ a 


i: proposed stock stockholders, 
‘the company plans this year to issue and sell publicly 
$20,000,000 of debentures. Proceeds—For construction 
. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
.;. Morgan Stanley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co. and Paine, Webber, Jack- 
eon & Curtis (jointly). 
Duke Power Co. 
March 9 it was reported that-the company plans to issue 
and sell $25,000,000 of new preferred stock. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; The 
First Bosten Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. Offering — Expected about 
mid-year. 
-- £1 Paso Electric Co. (5/19) : 
feb. 9 it was repoftted that the company is planning the 
- gale. of $300,000 of first mortgage bends due 1989. Pro- 
-gteads—For construction program. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
‘Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
th, Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Kidder, 
y & Co.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. 
Gointly) Equitable Securities Corp. and R. W. Press- 
grich & €o. (jointly). Bids—-Expected to be received 
up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on May 19. Registration—Expected 
today (April 16). 
Ei Paso Electric Co. (5/19) 
Feb. 9 it was reported that the company plans the sale 
of 20,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). Pre- 
eeeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith. Bids — Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EDT) on May 19. 


.. El Paso. Electric Co. (5/12) 

Feb. 9 it was reported that the company is also planning 
an offering of 76,494 shares of common stock to common 
stockholders on the basis of about one new share for 
each 25 shares held as of May 11, 1959 (with an over- 
subscription privilege); rights to expire on May 26. 
Proceeds—For construction program. Dealer-Manager— 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp., New York. 


El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
March ‘4 it was announced stockholders will on April 28 
vote on increasing the authorized preferred stock to 
1,000,600 -shares from 472,229 shares, and the common 
stock to 25,300,000 shares from 20,300,000 shares. Pro- 
ceeds — For major expansion program. Underwriter — 
White, Weld & Co., New York. 


Electronic Mechanical Specialty Co. (Calif.) 
March 31 it was reported that the company is planning 
an offering of about 100,000 shares of common stock. 
Underwriter — Myron A. Lomasney & Co., New York. 
Registration — Via Regiilation “A,” around April 22. 
Offering—Expected some time in May. 

%* Fairfield County Trust Co. 

April 6 bank offered stockholders of record March 31 
the rights to subscribe on or before April 28 for 48,625 
additional shares of capital stock (par $10) at rate of 
one new share for each eight shares held. Price—$32.50 
per share. Proceeds—To. ipcrepee capital and surplus. 
»Underwriter—Merrill’ bynch; Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
Inc.; New. York. eS 


First National T 


reve 


rust & Savings Bank of 
San Diego, Calif. (4/21) 
March 27 it was announced that Bank plans to offer to 


its stockholders of record April 21, 1959 the right to 
subscribe on or before May 11, 1959 for 105,000 additional 
—— stock on the basis of one new share for 
eac ne 


res held (following proposed two-for-one 
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stock split). Underwriters—Dean Witter & Co.; h & 
Co., Inc.; William R. Staats & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co.; and Dewar & Co. 


Florida Power Corp. ; 
Feb. 4, W. J. Clapp, President, announced that the cor- 
poration is planing to sell additional shares of common 
stock on the basis of one new share for each 12 shares 
held. Proceeds—For construction expenditures. Under- 
writers — Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
a ce, Fenner & Smith Inc. Offering—Expected in 
une. 


Securities & Co. Gointly); & Co. Inc. 
Registration—Pilanned for 


Harriman Ripley “ 
Aug. 14. Bids—Expected to 
be received on Sept. 10. . 


*% Great Northern Ry. (5/6) 

Bids are expected to be received by the company on 
May 6 for. the purchase from it of about $4,500,000 
equipment trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


*% Gulf States Utilities Co. (5/19) 

April 7 it was reported that the company plans to issue 
and sell 250,000 additional shares of common stock. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); The First 
Boston.fiorp.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Stone & 
bet, eed oe Corp. Bids—Expected to be received 
on y 19. 


ages Certral Power & Li Co. 
feb. 10 it was announced that the company is contem- 


dlating the sale of $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, 
Weld & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers and Blair & Co., Inc., (joint- 
ly). Offering—Expected during August. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
ag 29 it was reported that the company plans to issue 
and sell $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds— 
For construction program. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & 

- Inc. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; White, 

eld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Eastman, Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Bear, 
— & Co. (jointly). Offering—Expected in May or 


a island Trust Co. (4/22) 

April it was announced bank plans to offer to its 
stockholders the right to subscribe for 70,186. additional 
shares of capital stock (par $5) at the rate of one new 
share for cach six shares held of record April 21, 1959; 
rights to expire on May 8. Price—$20 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Meeting—Stock- 
holders will vote April 21 on increasing authorized 
capitalization and changing par value of shares from 
$10 to $5. Underwriter—A. M. Kidder & Co., New York. 


Mississippi Power Co. (6/28) 

Dec. 10 it was announced that this company plans to 
issue and sell $5,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds. 
Pr For construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. (joint- 
ly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Regis- 
tration—Planned for May 29. Bids—Expected to be re- 
ceived on June 25. 


North American Equitable Life Assurance Co. 
Dec. 1 it was announced that the company plaus an of- 
fering of 950,000 shares of capital stock. Price — $10 per 
share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Un- 
derwriter—John M. Tait & Associates, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Northern Illinois Gas Co. (6/23) 

March 25, Marvin Chandler, President, announced com- 
pany plans issue and sale of $20,000,000 25-year first 
mortgage bonds. Preceeds— For capital expenditures. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Blyth & Co, Inc. 
Bids—Tentatively planned to be received on June 23. 
Registration—Expecied at end of May. 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 
March 31 it was reported that the company has revised 
its financing plans, and is considering the offering and 
sale of $10,000,000 of new preferred stock. Proceeds—To 
be used to repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding: Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers and Riter & Co. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.; Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc., and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Boeb & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co, 

_ Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 
March 31 it was reported that the company also is con- 
sidering offering about 714,000 additional shares of 
common stock for subscription by common. stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each 20 shares held. 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 





shares held. Proceeds—For construction p: 
derwriters—Drexel & Co. and Morgan Sta 
Offering—Expected in June. | 





San Imperial 
March 16 was seston eg! oN the com plans 
offer an additional 1,278,720 shares of tie Bn 
r furthe uisitions. Underwriter—J. 


Proceeds—F 0. r 
Hogle & Co., Salt Lake City and New York. 


Southern Electric Generating Co. (5/28) 
Dec. 10 it was announced that the company plans to issue 
and sell $25,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds, 
Proceeds—For co on program. Underwriter—Te 
be determined by competitive bidding. “Probable. bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Merrili Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Kidder, P: 
& Co. and White, Weld _& Co. (jointly). 
oe for April 17. Bids—Expected to be received on 
y 


Spector Freight System, inc. 
Feb. 16 this company sought ICC approval for issuance 
of 200,000 shares of class A common stock (par $1), o& 
which 60,000 shares will be sold for the account of sell- 
ing stockholders Proceeds — To pay outstanding loans 
and for additional working capital. Underwriter—<A. G. 
Becker & Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 


Telefiex Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
March 24, R. Cc. Dobson, President, announced that 
the company plans to raise approximately $1,000,000 in 
the near future, partially throu debt financing and 
partially through the sale of additional common stock. 
Underwriter — To be named later. Registration —— Ex- 
pected about May 1. 


Union Electric Co. (Mo.) 

Feb. 23, J. W. McAfee, President, stated that the com- 
pany plans to sell about $30,000,000 of additional com- 
mon stock later this year through rights to common 
stockholders. Preceeds—For expansion program. Under- 
writer—May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Lehman Brothers; White, Weld & Co., 
and Shields & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith, Inc. Offering—Expected toward the end 
of the second or third quarter of 1959. 


%* United Gas Improvement Co. (6/16) 

April 7 it was reported that the company plans to issue 
and sell $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1984. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith and East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Blyth & Co., Ine, 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Drexel & Co. and 
Eastman Dillon, Union’ Securities & Co. Bids—Expetted 
to be received on June 16. Registration—Planned for 
around May 15. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. (6/2) 

Feb. 21 tt was announced that the company plans to 
offer an additional 710,000 shares of common stock to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders of record on 
or about June 2, 1959, on the basis of one new share for 
each 20 shares then held. Preceeds — For construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
Bids—Expected to be received on June 2, 


West Penn Power Co. (5/25) 
March 10 it was reported the company contemplates the 
issue and sale of $14,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1989. Underwriter — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc; 
Lehman Brothers and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. and Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expecied to: be re- 
ceived up to noon (EST) on May 25 at office of West 
Penn Electric Co., 50 Broad St., New York, N. Ys.- -- 

Worth Fund, Inc. 

Feb, 13 it was reported that the Fund was planning 
the sale of about $5,000,000 of common stock. Prite— 
Around $14.25 per share. Underwriters—Blair & Co, Inc. 
and G. H. Walker & Co., both of New York. Off 

Indefinitely postponed. 
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Chemical Had 
Record First 


Quarter Sales 


Record Highs for Assets and 
Share Value 


Chemical Fund, Inc., reports 
the largest quarterly and monthly 
sales totals in the Fund’s 21 year 
history. 

First quarter sales volume 
reached $11,691,000, up 202% over 
first quarter sales a year ago, and 
41% over the previous record 
quarterly sales total of $8,284,000. 

March sales of Chemical Fund 
shares also reached a new peak 
for any month amounting to $4,- 
245,000 as against $4,127,000 in 
February, 1959, the previous rec- 
ord sales month. March sales in- 
creased 253% over the volume in 
the same month a year ago. 

The fund reported om April 15 
the largest total assets and per 
share value for any quarter-end 
in its 21 year history. 

Net assets totaled $214,903,581 
at March 31, 1959, compared with 
$196,376,283 at the 1958 year-end 
and $143,794,150 at the March 
1958 quarter-end. Total assets in- 
in the past 12 
months. (All of foregoing and 
subsequent data have been ad- 
justed, where necessary to reflect 
the 2-for-1 stock split on March 
26, 1959.) 


Net asset value increased to 
$10.39 per share at March 31, 1959 
compared with $9.93 a share at the 
end of 1958 and $7.79 a share at 
the March 1958 quarter-end. 


Total number of stockholders 
reached 51,982 compared with 
48,291 at the 1958 year-end and 
45,642 a year ago. The shares out- 
standing increased to 20,675,632 
from 19,759,382 shares outstanding 
at Dec. 31, 1958 and 18,444,836 
—e outstanding at March 31, 
958. 


During the quarter, Chemical 
Fund emphasized investments in 
the “Chemical-General” classifi- 
cation, while reducing invest- 
ments in “Drugs,” the Fund’s sec- 
ond largest group. Holdings in 
Mead, Johnson & Co. were elim- 
inated during the quarter; Inter- 
national Nickel Co. of Canada was 
added. The distribution of assets 
by industry groups was as follows: 

% of Net Assets 


Mareh 31: 
1959 = s_«1958 
Chemical-General 31.0 27.4 
BEE ohana ba aps enc 21.6 24.5 
Oil and Gas.-_-_-_-- 10.8 10.7 
Cee ec 5.5 5.8 
Pulp and Paper__ 4.7 3.9 
SE obs bites yin 3.2 2.1 
Corn Products... 3.1 3.0 
EE a ee kaue 2.3 2.1 
Specialties ______ 15.0 148 


During the quarter ended 
March 31, 1959, the fund realized 
$3,179,403 in securities profits on 
sales of $9,095,758 of portfolio se- 
curities. New purchases of port- 
folio securities totaled $18;125,527 
during the quarter. 

Chemical Fund, Inc., a mutual 
fund founded by F. Eberstadt & 
Co. in 1938, diversifies its invest- 
ments over a wide range of com- 
panies in many industries which 
the Fund’s management believes 
will achieve above average 
growth as a result of chemical re- 
search and development. 


To Be S. J. Kingsley 


On April 23rd, the firm name of 
Kingsley & Southwood, 37 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
will be changed to S. J. Kingsley 
& Co. William E. Boye, Jr., who 
will acquire an Exchange mem- 
bership, will become a partner in 
the firm the same date. 


Mutual Funds 


By ROBERT R. RICH 


Wellington Fund 
Near $1 Billion 


Resources of the Wellington 
Fund now exceed $900,000,000, 
Walter L. Morgan, President, 
stated at the annual meeting of 
stockholders held in Philadelphia: 

Commenting on the investment 
performance of the Fund during 
1958, Mr. Morgan said that shares 
showed a 24% gain in asset value 
adjusted for the December, 1958 
capital gains distribution. This 
result, he felt, was outstanding 
because the Wellington Fund is a 
balanced fund operating under a 
conservative policy. 

Mr. Morgan also reported that 
the Wellington Fund now has 
over 268,000 shareholders. 


Value Line Funds 


Report Progress 

Mr. Bernhard noted that total 
assets of the Value Line Special 
Situations Fund rose from $6,266,- 
056 on Dec. 31, 1957 to $10,377,210 
on March 18, 1959. During this 
same period, the net asset value 
of the Fund rose from $2.06 a 
share to $3.98 a share. After al- 
lowance for a 7¢ capital gain dis- 
tribution, the net asset value dur- 
ing this period rose by 96.7%. Mr. 
Bernhard noted that sales of the 
Special] Situations Fund were 
running higher than at any time 
since the Fund was open-ended 
on Aug. 29, 1956. 

The total assets of the Value 
Line Income Fund rose from $58,- 
747,182 on Dec. 31, 1957 to $91,- 
923,323 on March 18, 1959. _Dur- 
ing this same period, the’ net asset 
value rose from $4.14 to $5.94. If 
allowance were made for the cap- 
ital gains distributions of 5c and 
2c a share, the net asset value 
gained 45.6%. 

The total assets of the Value 
Line Fund rose from $7,660,499 on 
Dec. 31, 1957 to $9,891,220 on 
March 18, 1959, During this same 
period, the net asset value rose 
from $5.02 to $7.43 a share. Here 
again after allowance for the cap- 
ital gain distribution of 27c a 
share made on Feb. 17, the net 
asset value was up 50.3%. 


Channing Corp. 
Votes 3-for-1 
Stock Split 


Directors of Channing Corpora- 
tion have voted to recommend to 
the shareholders a split of the 
stock of three shares for one and a 
dividend basis on the new shares 
equal to a 50% increase of the 
current dividend. The proposal 
will be made to Channing share- 
holders at the annual meeting on 
May 15. 

A Wall Street concern, Chan- 
ning Corporation is parent of 15 
subsidiary companies, largely in 
the financial field. Among the 
principal concerns are Nice Ball 
Bearing Company of Philadelphia 
and Van Strum & Towne, invest- 
ment counselors, The latter firm 
supervises investments in exeess 
of $500,000,000 for individuals, 
institutions and eight mutual in- 
at hte funds here and in Can- 
ada. 

To implement the proposed re- 
capitalization, application would 
be made to increase the author- 
ized shares from 500,000 to i,500,- 
000 shares. With the proposed 
split, present outstanding shares 
would be increased from 372,817 
to 1,118,451. 

The directors declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend on the 
present stock of 15 cents per share 
payable May 20 to stock of record 
May 8. 


Broad Street Sets 
Quarterly Record | 


Gross sales of new shares of the 


Broad Street Group of Mutual. 


Funds totaled a record $13,232,000 
during the first quarter of 1959 
and were -nearly three times 
greater than the $4,537,000 in the 


first quarter of 1958;according to 


Milton Fox-Martin, President of 
Broad Street Sales .Corporation, 
national distributor of shares of 
Broad Street Investing Corpora- 
tion, National Investors Coerpora- 


‘tion-and Whitehall Fund, Inc. 


Mr. Fox-Martin brought out 
that in March gross sales of new 
shares of the three funds recorded 
a new all-time high for any month 
of $4,596,000. This was up 21% 
from the February rate and 228%. 
greater than in March. 1958. 


For the quarter just ended, re- 
demptions of shares of Broad 
Street Investing, National Inves- 
tors and Whitehall Fund totaled 
$2,470,000, as compared with $1,- 
775,000 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1958. 


‘ : 
Over-Counter-Fund 
¥ e . eg 

Reports Gains 

Over. - the - Counter. Securities 
Fund, Inc., the nation’s only mu- 
tual fund devoted: exclusively to 
investments in unlisted securities 
reported a net asset value of $4.96 
a share at March 31, 1959, a 43% 
gain over net asset value of $3.46 
a share recorded a year earlier. 
Total assets at March 31. 195% 
were also at an all-time high of 
$244,925, a 71% gain over total 
assets of $143,353 reported at 
March 31, 1958. 


Reporting to. stockholders. o! 
the Oreland, Pennsylvania inve :t- 
ment company, President Ralph P. 
Coleman, Jr., disclosed that the 
Fund had taken new positions: in. 
Southwest Gas Corp. and FXB 
Inc., and increased its holdings of 
Electronic Associates, Inc. South- 
west Gas Corp. is a supplier of 
natural gas to three rapidly-grow- 
ing areas in southern California, 
southern Nevada and central Ari- 
zona. FXR, Inc., is a producer of 
microwave test equipment and 
components and Electronic Asso-= 
ciates, Inc., is the leading maker 
of analog computers. The Fund 
has completed the sale of its hold- 
ings in Machlett Laboratories, 
Inc., and United States Ceramic 
Tile Co. at a profit. 


At March 31, 1959 approximate- 
ly 92% of OCSF’s assets was in- 
vested in the securities of 41 dif- 
ferent companies operating in 
over 20 industries. The remaining 
8% of assets was invested in cash 
and U. S. Government sécurities. 

Since shares of the Fund were 
first offered to the investing pub- 
lic in June of 1956 the net asset 
value per share, including capital 
gains distributions of 6c a share, 
has advanced by 50.8%. In the 
same period, total assets have 
risen by more than 114%. 


Abacus Cites Gain 
In Net Asset Value: 


William K. Jacobs, Ji.;-Presi- 
dent of Abacus Fund, closed-end 
investment company listed on. the 
New York Stock Exchange, re- 
ported that the company’s net 
asset value was $36,821,049 equal 
to $43.03 per share on March 31, 
1959 compared with $33,563,167 or 
$39.22 per share on Dec. 31, 1958, 
an increase of 9.7%. 

Mr. Jacobs further stated that 
for the quarter ended March 31, 
1959 the: net income from invest- 
ments equalled 29c per share com- 
pared with 28c. per share a year 
earlier; that net realized gain of 
12c per share centrasted. with a 
realized loss of 2c per share in 
the 1958 period; and that unreal- 
ized appreciation increased $2,- 
910,787 or $3.40 per share. 


_earlier, according to 


... Thursday, April 16, 1959 


Net Asset Value of. 
Savings Banks’ Fd. 
Continues to Climb 


‘The net asset value per share 
of Institutional Investors Mutual 
Fund, Inc., reached $210.07 -on 
March 31, 1959, a new high for 
the end of a quarterly period. On 
Dec. 31, 1958, net asset walue per 
share was $207.56 and on March 
31, 1958, it was $163.82 per share, 
according to William H. Harder, 


-President:of the Fund, who is also 
‘Vice-President of the Buffalo 


Savings Bank. 


Total net assets on March 31, 
1959, were a record $45,614,090 
compared with $34,806,137 a year 
earlier and $43,464,203 at the end 
of 1958. This new high, Mr. Har- 
der pointed out, is attributable to 
net share purchases by sharehold- 
ers and to continuing apprecia- 
tion in portfolio ‘holdings of 
common stocks. 

During the first quarter of 1958 
one additional savings bank and 
two life insurance departments of 
savings banks became Fund share- 
holders for .the first time. As a 
result, Mr.- Harder said, share- 
holding savings banks now num- 
ber 83 and life insurance de- 
partments 13. 

On March 31, 1959, ‘he Fusd 
owned stocks of 73 companies 
representing 24 industry groups. 
The principal additions during 
the quarter were made in chemi- 
cal, retail trade, electric utility, 
oil, railroad and container classi- 
fications. 

Mr. Harder stated that the yield 
op all commen stocks held, based 
on investment costs and currentlhy 
indicated dividend trates, was 
5.01% on Mareh 31, 1959. Com- 
mon stocks Gonstituted 94.32% of 
tetal net assets; in. accordance 
with the investment policy of-the 


-Board requifing a minimum of 
-90% of net assets at market value 


to be invested in. common stocks. 
(General Public 


Service Assets Up 


General Public Service Corp., 
closed-end investment company, 
reports that its net assets at mar- 
ket value on March 31,1959 were 
$45,868,150, equivalent to $6,17 
per share on the 7,434;792 shares 
of common stock outstanding. The 
asset value on Dec. 31, 1958 was 
$6.03 per share. 


During the first quarter of 1959 
purchases and sales of securities 
amounted to $4,260,346 and $1,- 
705,727, respectively. New isssues 
added to the portfolio include 
Ford Motor, Southern California 


Edison and smaller positions in 


Central Illinois Electric and Gas, 
Colorado Interstate Gas and Re- 
vere Copper & Brass. Substantial 
additions to previeus holdings in- 
clude investments in Allied 
Chemical, Food Machinery and 
Chemical, Freeport Suiphur, In- 
ternational Nickel and Philips’ 
Lamp. - 

At March 31, 1959, holdings of 
Utility common stocks represented 
42% of total net assets; Natural 


er a Oils 8% and Industrials 


U.S. Treasury Bills and 
cash amounted to I5*°-. 


General Investers’ 
Net Assets Rose. 
107% im Past Year 


Net assets of Genera] Investors 
Trust ‘hit a record quarter-end 
high of $7,457,964 on March 31, 
107% above the total 12 months 
preliminary 


figures released April 33. 

_ Aided by generally: rising secu- 

rity prices and a 439% -jump in 

first-quarter sales, the Boston- 

based mutual fund inereased os 
the 

31. 


net asset value by 19.7% ' 
$6,233,033 total of last Dec. 





~ age of 72, 
illness. 


Net assets on March 31 a year-ago . 
amounted to $3,603,541. °° “"°~ 
The number of GIT shares out- - 
standing also reached a new high 
at the first quarter close—1,018,- 
767—compared with 829, 543 on 
Dec. 31, and 587,571 on March 31, 


1958, for gains of 22.8% and 73.4% 


respectively. <e 
- The income fund’s’ net asset 
value per share, adjusted for cap- 


ita] gains distribution, was $7.68, - 


up 2.3% from the year-end figure 
of $7.51 and 25.3% from the March : 
31, 1958 per-share value. of. $6.13. 

GIT’s national distributor, In- 
vestor . Corporation of 
America, reported sales of $1,433,- 
400 for the fund during the quar- 
ter just ended—the' highest in its 
27 year history. This figure was 
27.2%. greater than the 1958 fourth 
quarter total. of $1,128,150, and 
439% more than the $266,935 vol- 
ume of share purchases. during 
last year’s opening period. 


With Harris, Upham. 
; (Specia] to Tur Financiat CHRONICLE) - 
WINSTON-SALEM, N..C.—John 
T. Johnson has: become connected 
with Harris, Upham & Co., Pepper 
Building. 


Gaither Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe: Pinancia, CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—James A. 


- Ward is now affiliated with: Gai- 


ther & Co., Inc., 11900. .Shaker 


- Boulevard, members of the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange. ae A 


With David Noyes 
(Special to Tur FinaNciaL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, lil.—Michael J. Lib- 
man is now with David A. Noyes 


& Co., 208 South La Salle. Street, 


members of the New York and 


_ Midwest Stock Exchanges. 


Frank J. Mackey | 


Frank J. Mackey, partner in 


. McManus & Mackey, New York 


City, passed a April 2 at the 
following a . brief 










_.... Our 


ket. continues to be reflected in 

the trend of bond prices, both in 

the secondary market and in the 

corporate new issue market. The 

— holds true in the ‘Treasury 
SF 


“rates later in the year. 





Reporter’s 
Report 





Firming up in the money mar- 


In the latter section of the in- 


vestment market a number of 
U..S. Government obligations now 
are selling to return yields of 
more than 4 
91-day- bill offering brought bids 
which. averaged out to an interest 
- cost of 3.075% to the Treasury. 


%. And the current 


Accordingly, prospective buyers 


of fixed income obligations of 
corporaticns are still of a mind 
to sit back and wait things out, 


especially since some authorities 
in the banking world are predict- 
ing increased firmness in money 


ees 7? 


Fortunately, under the circum- 
stances, the current flow of cor- 
Porate new offerings is not too 
heavy. Bankers, accordingly, are 
finding an opportunity to work off 
some recent emissions which 
proved decidely sticky as yields 
in the secondary market continued 
to become more attractive. 


In spite of the hardening of 
Federal Government and corpo- 
rate yields, however, issuers of 


tax-free obligations seem to be 
encountering little, if any diffi- 
culty in ‘raising funds they need 
though at slightly higher cost. 
Presumably with the tax burden 
mounting in many directions, the 
tax privilege attaching to these 


securities takes on added value 
for the investor. 


30-year bonds by Central Power 
& Light Co., this week indicated 
that investment bankers still are 
thinking pretty much along the 
same lines when bidding for busi- 
ness. 


the issuer a price of 101.6599 for 
a 434% coupon rate. The runners- 
up bid 101.637 or an indicated 23 
cents per $1,000 bond differential, 
while the lowest of a number of 
bids was 101.789 or 
$1,000 piece under the winner. 


of 102.427, and the indicated yield 
of 4.60% 
really attractive and the issue got 
a good reception. 
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Still Bidding Close 
An offering of $11 million of 


The winner in this instance paid 


$8.40 per 
Reoffering was made at a price 


to the buyer proved 


Turning Them Loose 
Sponsors let go of two more re- 


cent underwritings during the 
week through the medium of 
termination of agreements, and in 
both instances the bonds involved 
settled back sharply from their 
initial offering prices. 


Substantial unsold balances 
were on hand in both instances 
when bankers decided to pull the 
plug and let them find a base. 

The offerings involved were 
Ohio Edison Co.’s $30 million of 
414s, rated AA, and Montana Pow- 
er Co.’s $15 million of 4%s, also 
carrying a double A rating. 


Shooting for Target 


When it became apparent, on 
offering of Central Power & 
Light’s issue, that new issues 
might move on a 4.60% yield 
basis, bankers bidding for Wis- 
consin Power & Light’s $14 mil- 
lion issue seemed to take a hint. 


At any rate the winning bid for 
this offering was 98.789 for a 


456% interest rate. This. permitted — 


the successful group to prepare 
for offering, upon clearance by 
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THE OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKET ISSUE 


OF 


THE CHRONICLE 
Will be Published April 23, 1959 


* The 1959 Spring edition of our OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKET 
ISSUE will present an up-to-date resume of the securities traded in the 
world’s largest market. 


* A lengthy list of OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKET stocks on which 
cash dividends. have been paid uninterruptedly for 5 years or longer. 
It includes corporations and banks which have paid up to 175 years of 
consecutive cash dividends... 


| * Don’t miss the opportunity to advertise your Firm, Corporation or 
Bank in this important issue. Please reserve your space requirements 
before closing date of April 21st. 


Regular advert‘sing rates will prevail 
for space in this important issue. 


THE COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


RECTOR 2-9570 









































SEC, at a price of 100.567 to yield Tol 
an indicated. 4.59%. ¥ Inter-Mountain Tel. 
* L ‘ | : 


Co. has opened a 
office in the Southland 


sane the management of Hugh The telephone company intends 


—s, pee ag 1959 were $5,550,000. 
inanc Securi Corp., pany expects to renew 
Farmers Union Building. He was term 
formerly with Mountain States 
Securities Corp. 






(1787) 63 






new branch 

Center April 15 at $15.50 per , 

. Dunlap. to apply the proceeds toward. the 
With Financial Secs. reduction of amounts owed by the 
(Special to Tae PrvaNcrat CHmomtcze) company on 

DENVER, Colo. — Stanfill D. banks, which 


notes to banks which will 
not be so paid. . 




















CERRO DE PASCO 
CORPORATION 


5% Stock Dividend 
on Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Cerro de Pasco Corporation at 
a meeting held on Tuesday, 
April 7, 1959, declared a stock 
dividend at the rate of 1 share 
for each 20 shares, payable on 
June 30, 1959, to holders of the 
Corporation's Common Stock 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 12, 1959. The 
Transfer Books will mot be 
x closed. 





MICHAEL D. Davip 
Secretary 
300 Park Avenue 


aie: York 22, N. Y. 
R. J. Reynolds = 















































——MFG. CO.——""" 
Tobacce Compan ‘ine 
el 
p y UAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS 
fo be held May 6, 1959 
Makers of NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 
M of stoc 
Comel, Wiesten, Salem & Cavalier ie AS CHALMERS MANUPAG- 
cigarettes TURING COMP. » & 
Prince Albert, George Washington ct by, itl be oe me 
Carter Hall offices of ti 1205 
smoking tobacco Spent ag . vt gee 4 r 
A.M. (Central Daylight Time), for 
following purposes, or any thereof: 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 50c 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock, par 


1. To elect a Board of Directors; 
2. To consider and transact any other 


or moe peed pe mms Bs 
ment thereof. 


value $5, of the Company, Ligh = pte J gaaars te Good Masel 
payable June 5, 1959 to stock- termi erm 
holders of record at the close i to notice of and to vote at 
of business May 15, 1959. annual meeting or any 

V7. Se By order of the Board of Directers 

Secretary ARCHIE D. DENNIS, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Secretary 
Agel 16, 1599 Dated: March 19, 1969 
a ~— a 








ro 





TENNESSEE GAS 
TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





The regular quarterly dividend of 35c per 
share has been declared on the Common : 
Stock, payable June 16, 1959, to stock- | 
holders of record on May 15, 1959. 


J. E. IVINS, Secretary 


DIVIDEND 
NO. 47 










































WASHINGTON, D. C.—A 72- 


page printed special report, 
called “Expanding Private In- 
vestment for Free World Eco- 
nomic Growth” and bearing 44 
recommendations, is being stud- 
fed by members of Congress, 
various branches of the Federal 
Government, United States 
bankers and industrialists. 


American investments abroad, 
particularly in Canada, Latin 
America and Western Europe, 
are increasing all the time, but 
the special report prepared by 
the State Department comes up 
with specific recommendations 
designed to encourage more pri- 
vate investments. 


The study was conducted by 
Ralph IL. Straus, a Director of 
R. H. Macy and Company, New 
York, with the assistance of the 
Department of State, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Department 
of Treasury, and other agencies 
of the Government, and. with 

vate assistance. Mr. Straus 

his letter transmitting the 
geport said consultations were 
held with businessmen, bank- 
ers and lawyers, and represen- 
tatives of the International 
Cooperation Administration, De- 
velopment Loan Fund, and the 
Export-Import Bank. 

In the introduction the ques- 
tion is asked: Why do the Gov- 
ernment and people of the 
United States concern them- 
selves with the relationship of 
the private sector of the Ameri- 
can economy to our foreign pol- 
icy objectives, and aid the 
economic growth of the less de- 
veloped countries? 


The report declares that the 
answer lies in part in our rec- 
Ognition that most of our eco- 
momic assets as a nation in- 
cluding capital, know-how, and 
resourcefulness are in private 
hands. Therefore, these re- 
sources have not been utilized 
to advantage to all concerned. 
Thus, with the release and en- 
couragement of private initia- 
tive, the rate of growth in the 
mewly developing countries will 
be greatly accelerated. 

Mr. Straus, as a special con- 
sult@t, made his report direct 
to C. Douglas Dillon, Under 
Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. He said it was pre- 

arec “in cooperation to the 
ullest extent practicable with 
private enterprise concerned 
with international trade; foreign 
investment and business opera- 
tions in foreign countries.” 


Pending in Congress 

Actually some of the recom- 
mendations of, the Straus report 
are already pending before the 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Representative Hale 
Boggs, Democrat of Louisiana, 
and Chairman of the Subcom- 


, mittee on Foreign Trade Policy, 


introduced a bill after lengthy 
hearings in this country and 
abroad, te promote American 


ington... 
Se Mien” And You 


industry abroad, and thus re- 
duce expenditures for. foreign 
economic assistance and other 
aid programs. The bill is en- 
titled “The Foreign Investment 
Incentive Tax Act of 1959.” 

Under the subject of taxation 
on foreign investment, the 
Straus report makes two tax 
proposal suggestions. They are 
those applicable to all foreign 
investments; and those that ap- 
ply only to investments in the 
less developed countries. 


The report recommends fhat 
the’ Internal Revenue Code be 
amended to give special tax 
treatment to domestic corpora- 
tions known as foreign business 
corporations, such special treat- 
ment to have the effect of de- 
ferring payment of U. S. income 
taxes on the profits of a foreign 
business corporation arising 
from foreign investments until 
those profits are actually dis- 
tributed to U. S. stockholders or 
otherwise diverted from foreign 
uses, 


Usually the banks of this 
country operate abroad through 
branches, rather than foreign 
subsidiaries so as to provide the 
added confidence of their full 
capital and resources. Conse- 
quently, the report states, there 
are special reasons for conduct- 
ing. banking operations abroad 
through branches that do not 
apply to other foreign opera- 
tions. However, banks are 
denied the tax advantage of op- 
erating through foreign sub- 
sidiaries. 


The report adds: “We recom- 
mend that U. S bank branches 
abroad be permitted to treat 
their foreign branches as for- 
eign business corporations for 
tax purposes, under appropriate 
accounting regulations.” 

On the question of foreign 
taxes “in lieu of” income taxes, 
the report recommends: (1) The 
problem of recognizing foreign 
taxes for tax credit purposes be 
dealt with in tax treaty nego- 
tiations; and (2) The Treasury 
Department re-examine its in- 
terpretation of the present stat- 
utory language and seek leg- 
islative support for a more lib- 
eral interpretation of such taxes. 


Portfolio Investment 


Under portfolio investment 
tne special document proposes 
that all regulated -investment 
*cOmpanies should be able to 
pass their available foreign tax 
credits through to their stock- 
holders. 

For years there has been con- 
cern by. U. S. investors, for ob- 
vious reasons, about financial 
losses due to depreciation or 
devaluation of foreign curren- 
cies, “We have found no gen- 
erally applicable method of 
protecting or insuring investors 
against these losses. . .. We be- 
lieve, however, that there is 
one practical method of provid- 
ing limited relief through tax 
treatment,” said the report, 






BUSINESS BUZZ 
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“Certain people simply refuse a accept retirement 








SPECIALISTS in 
FINANCIAL MAILINGS to 


Brokers, Banks, Analysts, 
Advisers, Funds, etc. 
Serving Wall Street since 1927 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 

SHOWING LISTS and RATES. 


THE E-Z ADDRESSING SERVICE 
83 Washington St. New York 6, M. Y. 
HAnover 2-9492 





which went on to explain pres- 
ent regulations. 


Therefore, the report recom- 
mends that existing law be 
clarified to provide that the loss 
due to exchange rate change, 
required by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to be 
shown in published financial 
statement, alse be 1 
as an ordinary loss for tax pur- 
poses, ‘ 

In an effort to stimulate in- 
vestments abroad by companies 
that do not now have invest- 
ment in foreign countries, the 
Straus report suggests: 


Development Companies 


“We recommend that appro- 
priate legislative and adminis- 
trative action be taken on the 
basis set forth in this report 
to provide governmental, tax, 
and legal support for the for- 
mation of International Devel- 
opment Companies to invest in 
new or expanded private en- 
terprises in the less developed 
countries. 

“We recommend that the 
Small Business Administration 
be requested to consider, in 
consultation with appropriate 
Congressional committees, au- 
thorizing Small Business In- 
vestment Companies to finance 
foreign investments of U. S. 
companies qualifying as small 
business.” 

The investment guaranty pro- 
gram, operating under a section 
of the Mutual Security Act, au- 
thorizes guaranties of American 
overseas investment against 
losses due to expropriation, war 
damage, etc. 


The report proposes that the 


investment guaranty provision 
of the Mutual Security Act be 
amended to include coverage of 


The expanding private invest- 
ment report avers that in addi- 
tion to the well known shortage 
of capital in certain undevel- 
oped countries, there is an even 
greater shortage of well-p ed 
projects seeking to attract capi- 
tal. As a result there is as- 
sertedly greater need for more 
active U. S. Government par- 
ticipation in an effort to blue- 
print plans. 


Aid to Foreign Entrepreneurs 


Unfamiliarity with the prob- 
lems and potentials of business 
abroad is a major deterrent to 
overseas investment by Ameri- 
cans. Foreign entrepreneurs 
who have projects that might 
be of interest to investors are 
discouraged by the high cost of 
surveying and proving projects 
to attract investor interest, said 
Mr. Straus. 


Because of the unwillingness 
to spend on technical prelimi- 
naries, many projects that might 
otherwise be of interest to 
American or other private in- 
vestors die or remain dormant. 


be ‘study. report * ~ 
make ‘suggestions gn 
overcome these barriers. 


The U. S. Government will 
find it necessary te finance con- 
tracts for projects which need 
urgent development and which 
private capital is not forthcom- 


|; CARL MARKS & Co INc 





FOREIGN SECURITIES SPECIALISTS 
20 BROAD STREET « NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


TEL: HANOVER 2-0050 


TELETYPE NY 1-971 





Can 
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ing. In such cases, the report 
the U. S. Government 


maximum ; 
private financial participation. . 

Present foreign aid regula- 
tions encourage separate con-_ 
tracts for feasibility studies, — 
architect - engineering services, 
and construction, rather than. 
put the responsibility for an en- 
tire project in a single com- 
pany. These policies also lend. 
themselves to the selection, as 
prime contractors, of architect- 
engineers and construction com- 
panies rather than gompanies 
with operating experience. 

The report, however, recom- 
mends that where necessary to 
accomplish high priority. proj- 
ects, greater use be made of 
management contracts which 
centralize managerial responsi- 
bility for an entire project in 
a single company. 

The recommendations are cer- 
om to be studied thoroughly by 

ngress. Just what action Con- 
gress will take on them remains 
to be determined. 


[This column is intended to Tre- 


flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide. with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.] 





Balance of Payments and Eco- 
nomic Growth—J. M. Letiche— 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, N. Ys 
(cloth), $6.00. 
Budget and Economic ' 
Statement on National Policy by 


Growth—A 


the Research and Com- 
mittee of the CED—Committee 
for Economic Development, 711 
Fifth Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y., (paper), 50 cents, (quan- 
tity prices on request). 

Capitalism Compete—A Cam- 
paign for American Free Enter- 
prise—Raymond W. Miller—The 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East 
26th Street, New York 10, N. Y., 
(cloth), $4.50. 


Common Machine Language for 


Mechanized ee Handling — 
American Bankers Association, 
12 East 36th Street, New York 
16, N. Y., (paper). 


Growth Patter: The Insurance In- 


dustry in the California Market 
—Dr. Robert R. Dockson—Union 
Bank, Los Angeles, (on request). 


Steel Facts 1956-1958 — American 


Iron and Steel Institute, 150 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y., (paper). 
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Southeastern Pub. Serv. 
United States Envelope 


Investment Securities 
10 Pest Office Square, Bosten 9, Mass. 


Teletype 
BS 69 
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TEXAS GROUP 


INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


24" Annual Convention 


& 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
APRIL 1-3, 1959 
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TEXAS GROUP OF IBA 








E@miemeG.yTtTitiIiy & C OMMITT E E 


EXECUTIVE 


CHAIRMAN VICE-CHAIRMAN VICE-CHAIRMAN SECRETARY 


th «We 









John P. Henderson B. Franklin Houston Russell R. Rowles Frank R. Newton R. Brud Smith 


M. E. Allison & Co., Dallas Union Securi- Rowles, Winston & Lentz, Newton & Dallas 
Inc., San Antonio ties Co., Inc., Dallas Co., Houston Co., San Antonio 





COMM™MITTEEMEN 





Wm. A. Beinhorn, Jr. John W. Turner Walter M. Sorensen Earl G. Fridley William C6. Porter Charlies C. Pierce 





Russ & Company, Eppler, Guerin & Rotan, Mosle & Co. Fridley & Freder- Dittmar & Company, Rauscher, Pierce & 
Ine., San Antonio Turner, Inc., Dallas Houston hing, Houston Inc. San Antonio Co., Inc., Dallas 





Cc OMM™MITT EE C HAIRM™M EN 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC SAVINGS MEETINGS AND 
LEGISLATION EDUCATION SECURITIES RELATIONS BOND NOMINATING MEMBERSHIP ENTERTAINMENT 





Wilbur E. Hess John W. Pancoast Taylor B. Aimon B. Franklin Houston John P. Henderson Nelson Waggener W. 6. Jackson, Jr. 


Hess & Company, Dewar, Robertson & Rauscher, Pierce & Dallas Union Securi- M. E. Allison & Co., Walker, Austin & First Southwest 
Houston Pancoast, San Co., Inc., Dallas ties Co., Inc., Dallas Inc., San Antonio Waggener, Dallas Company, Dallas 


Antonio 
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John P. Henderson, M. E. Allison & Co., San Antonio, Chairman of the Texas Group of I. B. A.; 
Warren H. Crowell, Crowell, Weedon & Co., Los Angeles, Vice-President of Investment Bankers 
Association of America; Murray Hansen, General Counsel, Investment Bankers Association of 
America; W. C. Jackson, Jr., First Southwest Company, Dallas 


FIRST SouUthwedt COMPANY 


MERCANTILE BANK BUILDING 
DALLAS 


ABILENE Houston LusBBOCK PLAINVIEW SAN ANTONIO TYLER 








Joseph D. Krasowich, Gregory & Sons, New York; Francis X. Coleman, Gregory & Sons, New York; 
Mr. & Mrs. Walter M. Sorensen, Rotan, Mosle & Co., Houston 


FIRM BIDS AND OFFERINGS 


Masl wad Copoats Sati 


UNDERWRITERS 
DISTRIBUTORS @ DEALERS 





Municipal Gapigsles Company 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


600 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


5 ee DALLAS 2, TEXAS 
Mr. & Mrs. M. M. Hatcher, First National Bank, Dallas; Mr. & Mrs. E. J. Altgelt, Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, New York 


SPECIALISTS IN SECURITIES OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 


PRIVATE SPECIAL 
PLACEMENTS SITUATIONS 


PRIVATE WIRE TO STRAUSS, BLOSSER & MCDOWELL, NEW YORK CITY 





Teletypes DL 558 (Municipal), DL 998 (Corporate) 
Telephone Riverside 8-5081 
Erterprise Telephone Numbers 
New York (Enterprise 6434) Chicago (Enterprise 6234) 


BRANCH OFFICES: LONGVIEW « LUBBOCK « SAN ANTONIO 





William H. Urell, F. S. Smithers & C New York; F ae eee Peabody & 
Co., New York; James S. Aires, Allen len IG ag aes Yorks Mites Wilbur i. Frederking.Fridiey & 
Frederking, Houston; Russell M. ~ Stroud & 
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RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CoO., INC. 


7 Member 
New York Stock Exchange Midwest Stock Exchange 


American Stock Exchange (Associate) 


Underwriters «© Dealers 
Brokerse Distributors 


Q) 


es Louis Louis .» Galveston; Mrs. Arnold Kocurek, San Antonio; Mr. & Mrs. R. C. 
Municipal Bonds cee ag Nengard. ‘Showers & Murray, Inc., Chicago 














Bank and Insurance Company Stocks 
Mutual Investment Funds 
Public Utility, Railroad and Industrial 
Bonds — Preferred Stocks — Common Stocks 





Mercantile Dallas Building 
Dallas 1, Texas Rlverside 1-9033 


Austin ° Fort Worth ° Harlingen ° Houston e Lubbock 
Midland ¢« Odessa ° SanAntonio -« Tyler °¢ #£ Fayetteville, Ark. 


























TEXAS Mr. & Mrs. John MacKenzie, North American Securities Co., San Francisco; Gus Nelson, Texas 
National Corp., San Antonio; Mr. & Mrs. John W. Coles, Jr., North American Securities Co., Houston 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 








CENTRAL INVESTMENT COMPANY 
OF TEXAS 


4310 Westside Drive, Suite D 
P. O. Box 1738 


Dallas 21, Texas 
Bell Teletype—DL 586 LAkeside 6-3818 









































Edmund J. Wardell, Distributors I ed, Houston; Gus Nelson, Texas National Corp., 
San Antonio; John L. Abbe, ors Incorporated, New 
Texas National Corp., San Antonio 





UNDERWRITERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Complete Information 
on Southwestern Issues! 










For Firm Bids on Texas Municipals, 
Call, Wire or Write 


Bond Department 


REPUBLIC 


= NATIONAL BANK OF DALLAS 


Ri 1-5587 


TEL. RI 1-5761° TWX-DL-418 








ie ames and Mr. & Mrs. William Smallwood 
— —E —— Company, Dallas McGee, R. W. Pressprich & Co., New York 
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Murray Hansen, In 


Brud a ae Executive poeetnsy. Texas Gr 
, coer R. A. Und 


Dallas; R. A 


vestment Bankers 
Mr. & Mrs. H. H. Dewar, 


Association of cadkx Pep men te, D. oe Mrs. Keen Ferguson; 
Dewar, Robertson & Pancoast, San Antonio 


. 1. B. ae — I upe & Son, Inc., 
‘a Co., ied tee Manistoa Advisory 
bg Mtg Austin; Robert E. a nderwood & Co., Dallas 


Mr. & Mrs. ? og > Austin, Walker, Austin & Waggoner, Dallas; Mr. & Mrs. Jesse Sanders, Sanders & 


o., 


Dallas; 


. & Mrs. Nelson Waggoner, Walker, Austin & Waggoner, Dallas 


Watching Fiesta Show at River Theater 








Underwriters — Distributors — Dealers 
CORPORATION AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


TRADING MARKETS IN 


LEADING SOUTHWESTERN SECURITIES 
AND 


TEXAS INSURANCE STOCKS 


RUSS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate ) 


Alamo National Building 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 


FORT WORTH SAN ANGELO 





Firm Bids and Offerings 
TEAAS MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


Bond Department 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN DALLAS 


The Bank Wire to Principal Markets 


Telephone RI 8-5471 e Teletype DL 94 
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TRADING MARKETS IN 


LEADING SOUTHWESTERN SECURITIES 
AND 


TEXAS INSURANCE STOCKS 














pw. Yark Stork Exqhange 
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Ferguson; 








RUSS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate ) 


Alamo National Building 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 


FORT WORTH SAN ANGELO 




















DALLAS UNION 
SECURITIES Co., INC. 


1001 Adolphus Tower Fort Worth National Bank Bldg. 
Dallas Fort Worth 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 














Firm Bids and Offerings 
TEXAS MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 





Bond Department 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN DALLAS 











JOHN M. HAMILTON WILLIAM S. HAMILTON 


TEXAS MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Underwriters — Distributors — Dealers 


The Bank Wire to Principal Markets 





Telephone RI 8-5471 e Teletype DL 94 





Local Corporation Securities 
Mutual Funds Shares 


Sanders & 





Hamilton Securities Company 
Incorporated 
Kirby Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas 























Dealers In 
MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


711 HOUSTON STREET THE FIRST 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS NATIONAL BANK 


FT 8105 §=_- EDison 2-4301 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
The Bank Wire 





























rk Stogk Exqhange 
fe Buildiiig 





Pxas 

















DALLAS UNION 
SECURITIES Co., INC. 


1001 Adolphus Tower Fort Worth National Bank Bldg. 


Dallas Fort Worth 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 














JOHN M. HAMILTON WILLIAM S. HAMILTON 


TEXAS MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Underwriters — Distributors — Dealers 


Local Corporation Securities 
Mutual Funds Shares 





Hamilton Securities Company 























Incorporated 
Kirby Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas 
Riverside 2-8733 — 8734 Bell Teletype — DL 992 
Dealers In 


MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


711 HOUSTON STREET THE FIRS] 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS NATIONAL BANK 


FT 8105 8=_- EDison 2-4301 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
The Bank Wire 




















John W. Turner, £ , Guerin & Turner, Inc., Dallas; Mrs. Walter Houston; Mrs. Marie 
Fagan; William H. lll, G ary h Sols, New York; Paul J. F ational Association of 
fed jory LL, G : Walter Sorensen, Rotan, Mosle & Co., ton 








Richard D. Morey, A. G. Edwards & Sons, St. Louis Sg be ey me meta haf hy i. 
St. Louis; Mr. & Mrs. Ji . Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, Dallas 
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W. C. Porter, Dittmar & Company, Inc., San Antonio; Mrs. Ed. W. Franklin; Mrs. W. C. Porter; 
Mrs. John Hamilton; E. W. Franklin, Dittmar & Company, inc., Dallas; John M. Hamilton, 
Hamilton Securities Company, Incorporated, Dallas 


Mr. & Mrs. Jesse Sanders, Sanders & Company, Dallas; Carl Stolle, G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., New 
York; Mr. & Mrs. Nelson Waggener, Walker, Austin & Waggener, Dallas; 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert R. Gilbert, Sanders & Company, Dallas 


See a Mercantile Man 
‘about | 

TEXAS 

Municipal Bonds 





























SANDERS & COMPANY 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK BLOG. 


DaLLas 





























LLLLILILLLILILILLLLILILLLILLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL 7. Ls ddhddddsthiddddddddtddddiddddssddtdldddddddddddddidddddddsidd, 


\ ZL CLL islilldddstdddstdddddddddddddddde 


HAUSER, MURDOCH, RIPPEY & Co. 


Adolphus Tower -e Dallas 2, Texas 


Bell Teletype—DL 99 Telephone Riverside 1-1686 
Direct Private Wire to New York City 


BROKERS — DISTRIBUTORS 
DEALERS IN LISTED AND 
UNLISTED SECURITIES 


WII bbb bbdddhhe WII LL lddd ddd dbbddihhhhded 











Dealers in United States Government Securities 
And Bonds of the Federal Agencies 
Specializing in Underwriting and Distributing 
Texas Manicipal Bonds 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


TEXAS BANK 


and Trust Company of Dallas 
Teletype—DL 493 MAIN AT LAMAR Riverside 1-9141 


Wire System — The Bank Wire —Call DTBC 
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One of our most important services to 
institutions and to individuals 


U. S. GOVERNMENT, 
STATE AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 









SBCaece reotast otresit 
smeuaance ConPesation 





SAINT LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 





New York Correspondent 14 Wall Street 


Arthur J. C. Underhill, Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., New York; Keith Arthur Wiesenberger & 
Co., Dallas; Mr. & . Daniel C. Kennedy, Jr., , Abbett & Co., Mr. & Mrs. D. 
Chicage Telephone to Bond Department Dial 311 Request Enterprice 8670 ‘Acheson Keeler, Lord, Abbett & Co. Chicago bad 


RESOURCES OVER *GOO MILLION 














Investment Quality 
Stocks and Bonds 


Texas Municipal Bonds 





a1 stesso fA Aarne Pn LAE AL 


METROVOLITAN DALLAS CORPORATION 





if 


Mr. & Mrs. William E. Jauer, Lentz, Newton & Co., San Antonio; Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Pawel, Lentz, 
Newton & Co., San Antonio; Mr. & Mrs. Harold y 
Mr. & Mrs. t L. Brown 3rd, Lentz, Newton & Co., San 





MERCANTILE BANK BUILDING ARCADE Riverside 8-8661 DALLAS, TEXAS 


























—— — on 











SCHNEIDER, BERNET & HICKMAN, INC. 


1505 ELM STREET 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 






RIvERSIDE 8-1201 ‘ TELETYPE DL 286 









Mr, & Mrs. Ed Muir, Mair Investment Corp., San Antonio; Earl G. Fridl Fridley & Frederki 
Houston; Mr. & Mrs. John H. Kramer, Harriman Ripley @ Co. y a ed, Chicago; ag 
Newell S. Knight, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis 





UNDERWRITERS — DISTRIBUTORS — DEALERS 


TEXAS 








MUNICIPAL BONDS 








CORPORATE STOCKS & BONDS 
UNLISTED & LOCAL SECURITIES 


R. A. UNDERWOOD & CO. 


BANK BLDG., DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
Bell Teletype DL 492 Riverside 1-9295 a 


Representatives — Belton — Edinburg Charles H. Poulton, Texas National C ‘ies Kiihishe Sohn Je Dittmar R 
: == 7 Edmund J. Wardell, Distributors Group, incorporated, Houston; George E. Balling, 








Antonio; Group, Incorporated. Georg 
Texas National Corp., S.. Antonio ~_ : 
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YEARS EXPERIENCE 


in the Texas Securities Market 


Underwriters, distributors and dealers 
in Municipal and Corporate Securities 





far & Company, Inc. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS DALLAS, TEXAS 
201 North St. Mary's Street Dallas Federal Savings Bidg. 


| Ne Eee TT ee ees oe Bones Coe, Ts Mr. & Mrs. William A. 
Beinhorn, Jr., Russ & Company, Inc., San Antonio 


MEMBERS « NEW YORE STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 
MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 





TEXAS} FUND 


A MUTUAL FUND INVESTING IN 
SECURITIES OF THE SOUTHWEST 










Prospectus may be obtained from your 
local investment dealer or 





memes y* Ded Chhenes a ——- , Kansas City, Mo.; Warner A. Rosenthal, Wr rah, Blosser P fbaecatae FUND MANAGEM ENT 
nw an i aol pty a Barer eT ' i COMPANY 


| Principal Underwriter 
423 Texas National Bank Bidg., Houston 2, Texas 
Telephone: CApitol 7-0211 Bell Teletype: HO 566 










































































DISTRIBUTORS DEALERS 


TEXAS 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


UNDERWRITERS 








MURRAY W. MOORE & COMPANY 


Mr. & Mrs. Leslie L. Lentz, Newton & Co., San Antonio; Mrs. Isa Garrett, Lentz, Newton & Co., FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
San Antonio; Mr. & Mrs. Pleas J. McNeel, Lentz, Newton & Co., San Antonio 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


Phone Riverside 1-6475 Bell Teletype DL-160 





























































Sanford C. Miller, A. C. Allyn & Co., Chicago; Charles B. Benedict, R. W. yo. to has i 
City; Mrs. Ernest L. Brown III, San Antonio; E. Budd Laughlin, Harry Downs & 











10 








ROTAN, MOSLE & Co. 





MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
OUR PRIMARY BUSINESS IS THE 
RETAIL DISTRIBUTION OF 
BETTER GRADE SECURITIES 
OF ALL TYPES. 


HOUSTON 
BEAUMONT GALVESTON VICTORIA 
DALLAS 


Direct Private Wires to: 
Clark, Dodge & Co., New York, Gregory & Sons, New York, 
and leading Texas Cities. 





Me Calle sititlllleAERAPEE Ce i LL 





a ae 
Specializing In 
Texas Municipal 


Bonds 


Po 

We offer facilities developed by many | 
years of serving buyer and seller of these 

securities. Offerings substantiated by + 

comprehensive portfolio of oug own I 

wd 


investigation. 


Established 1923 


McCLUNG & KNICKERBOCKER 


505 Texas National Bank Building 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
Bell Teletype HO 298 CApitol 3-4583 


+ St Oe 4) Oe YY oe 


oe —>—_—— SE — as Ye 








SINCE 1927 





Tm PATLLARS INVESTMENT COMPA) 


INVESTMENT sECURITIES 





722 HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING HOUSTON, TEXAS 


oes PRIVATE WIRES TO NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION NEW YORK AND 
TO DEWAR, ROBERTSON & PANCOAST. SAN ANTONIO 


; , 
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Schneider, Bernet & ge Inec., Dallas; Avery Rockefeller, Jr., Dominick & Dominick, 
New Vor Brewer Har: Harness & Hill, Incorporated, ton; A. Baker Duncan, Rotan, Mosle oa 
Houston; Carter Johnston, Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., San Antonio o- 





John Bayne, Roten, ce, Senders, & Company, Nashville Parks, Charles J. Eubank Co., Inc., Waco; 
Alex Stevenson, Vance, Sand. Tenn.; James W. P woe ng organ & Co., 
Chicago; Floyd R. Westerman, M. E. ‘2 Co. Inc, Sam 





John W. Turner, Guerin & Turner, Inc., Dallas; E Guerin & 
Turner, In = Dallas; Mr & Mrs. A. Edsel, Barney & C. "Clie Me. Mrs. E. James 
Seal, M. . . a. a Cow Ine San ; Mr. Mrs. Ed Edward W. Holland, Creston H. Funk, 


Hobbs & Co., San 
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tcher, First National Bank, Dallas; 


B. F. Houston, Dallas Union Securities Co., Inc., Dallas; M. M. Ha 
- State Securities Commissioner, Austin 


Bob Spence, Gibson, Spence & Gibson, Dallas; William King 


UNDERWOOD, NEUHAUS & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING ¢ HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MEMBER-NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 














CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL . SECURITIES 








Henry E. Jensen, Calvin Bullock, Ltd., Kansas City, Mo.; Tom Ball, Jr., Brown, Wareing, Ball & Co., e 
Houston; Marsom B. Pratt, Estabrook & Co., Boston; Thomas E. Leahy, Underwood, Neuhaus & Co., Fwvidle & 
a sie Incorporated, Houston | 


Frederking 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Members Midwest Stock Exchange 


TEXAS NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


Telephone CApitol 8-8221 Teletype HO 42 
































Richard Morey, A. G. Edwards & Sons, St. Louis; W. Perry McPherson, Merrill Lynch, P Fenner 
& Smith, Incorporated, Dallas; Francis 1. Abshire, M. Beissner & Co., Houston; Fred Bolton, 
dake Investment Corp., San Antonio; Harry Ratliff, ‘ (Abercrombie & Co. ton 





UNDERWRITERS @ DISTRIBUTORS @ DEALERS 


TEXAS 


e Municipal Bonds 
e Corporate Securities 


Members Midwest Stock Exchange 
TELEPHONE 
CApitol 2-9944 
TELETYPE 
HO 395 





1330 BANK OF THE SOUTHWEST BLDG. 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 














MUNICIPALS — CORPORATES 
BANK & INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bitateman Pru Co. 


Bank of the Southwest Building 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


Teletype HO 261 








BROWN, WAREING, BALL & CO. 


BANK OF THE SOUTHWEST BUILDING 


HOUSTON 











40 YEARS 
| _ Specializing in 
} Southwestern Corporates and Municipals 


—*— 


MORONEY, BEISSNER & CO. 


Investment Bankers 


| 
| 
Bank of the Southwest Bldg. 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 








Convention pictures appearing in this issue 
available from 


Zavell 


SMITH PHOTOGRAPHERS 


at $1.50 a copy 


2118 N. MAIN AVE., SAN ANTONIO 12, TEXAS 
PErshing 5-5245 

















WHITE, MASTERSON & CO. 


Rusk Building 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
Bell Teletype 
HO 322 CApitel #7643 
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ty ty, 


Mr. & Mrs. Charles C. Pierce, Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc,, Dallas; Emmett H. Eaton, Walston & 
Co., Inc., New York; Mrs. Milton Halpern, San Antonio; Francis J. Cuningham, Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., New York; H. L. Flynn, McDonald & Company, Cleveland; Louis J. Kocurek, 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., San Antonio 














a tae 
Ye 


Mr. & Mrs. W. Lewis Austin, Hart & Parvin, San Antonio; William A. Halpern, Rauscher, Pierce 
& Co., Inc., San tonio; James Rowley, Chemical Corn Exchange New York; 
Mr. & Mrs. Bedell Moore, Austin, Hart & Parvin, San Antonio 











Mr. & Mrs. John P. Henderson, M. E. Allison & Co., Inc., San Antonio; Mr. & Mrs. Landon A. Freear, 
William E. Edwards & Co., Ft. Worth; John C. Senholzi, Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 








“ 
o 

John H. Kramer, Harriman Ripley & Co. Incorporated, Chicago; Milton Rauscher, Pierce & 

Co., Inc., San Antonio; R. Brinker, John Nuveen & Co., Chicago; C. Payne, Dallas Union 


Co., Inc Dallas; John S. Weatherston, J. R. Pi Investment Company, Incorporated, 
Houston; Glenn R. Schultz, Continental Illinois National Bank & Teast Company, Chicago 
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Richard C. Nongard, Nongard, Showers & Murray, Inc., Chicago; Mr. & Mrs. Shelby Friedrichs, 
Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs & Co., New Orleans; Mrs. Charles C. Pierce, Dallas; 
Mr. & Mrs. Louis Kocurek, Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., San Antonio 











Mr. & Mrs. Robert M. Ayres, Jr. Russ & Com Inc., San Antonio; Mis Raus 
Pierce & Co., Inc., ‘Antonio; Mr. & Mrs. Jake Martin, Mercantile National Bi aa” 


Mr. & Mrs. John W. Pancoast, Dewar, Robertson & Pancoast, San Antonio; Mr. & Mrs. Neill T 
Masterson, White, Masterson & Co., Houston; Mr. & Mrs. Jack P. Brown, Dallas Unio : 
Securities Co., Inc., Dallas sina 









Mr. & Mrs. Henry Keller, Jr., First of Texas Corporation, Ft. Worth; Crest H. F 
Funk, Hobbs & Co., San Antonio; Mr. & Mrs. I Edward W. Holland, Creston H. Fanke Hebbe n' Co. 





















First OF TEXAS CORPORATION 





TEXAS MUNICIPAL BONDS 





Suite 604—201 No, St. Marys St. 
SAN ANTONIO 5S, TEXAS 


CApitol 7-9253 Teletype SA 13 




















Underwriters Distributors Dealers 


LENTZ, NEWTON & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange American Stock Exchange ( Assoc.) 


Corporate and Municipal Securities 


Alamo National Building 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 


Telephone: CApitol 7-2361 * Bell Teletype: SA 45 


Gregory & Sons Private Wire System 


SUBURBAN OFFICE VICTORIA BRANCH 
Petroleum Center 114 E. Constitution St. 
TAylor 4-3244 Hillcrest 5-1469 














ME. Btson V Co. Ino: 


San Antonio, Texas 
































TEXAS NATIONAL CORP. 
Retail is Our Outlet 


GUS NELSON 
EDWARD H. KELLER 


TRANSIT TOWER - SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 
Telephone CApitol 71-3401 
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In Attendance at Texas IBA Meeting 


AHBE, JOHN L. 
Distributors Group, Inc. 
New York City 

ALEXANDER, TED R. 
Texas Bank & Trust Co. 


M. E. Allison & Co., Inc. 
San Antonio 
ALSBURY, ED* 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner & Smith, 
Inc. 
Houston 
ALTGELT, E. J., JB.* 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


ANDERSON, 
Muir Investment Corp. 
San Antonio, Texas 
ARNESON, RICHARD o.* 
Dittmar & Company, Inc. e 
San Antonio, Texas 
AUSTIN, EDWARD H.* 
Austin, Hart & Parvin 
San Antonio 
AUSTIN, FRANK E., 
Walker, Austin & Seoeswer 
Dallas 
AYRES, ROBERT M., JR.* 
Russ & Co., Inc. 
San Antonio 
BALL, TOM, JR. 
Brown, Wareing, Ball & Co. 
Houston 
BARNES, DAVE 
Ranson & Company, Inc. 
San Antonio 
BARTOW, PHILIP K. 
Drexel & Co. 
New York 
BAYNE, JOHN 
Rotan, Mosle & Company 
Houston, Texas 
BEARD, SAM J., JR.* 
Equitable Securities Corp. 


Dallas 

BEAUDRY, ROFLE W. 
Fridley & Frederking 
Houston, Texas 

BEINHORN, WILLIAM A., JR.* 
Russ & Co. 
San Antonio 

BEISSNER, HENRY 
Moroney, Beissner & Co. 
gy Texas 


National Bank of Commerce 
San Antonio, Texas 

BENEDICT, q 
R. W. Pressprich | 
New York City 

BENNETT, DELTON, JE.* 
Creston H. Funk, Hobbs & Co. 
San Antonio 

BOLTON, FRED* 
Muir Investment Corp. 
San Antonio, Texas 

BOOTHMAN, CLAUD 0.* 
Dumas, Huguenin & Boothman 
Dallas 

BRADLEY, RICHARD L.* 
Equitable Securities Corp. 
Houston 

BRINKER, ROBERT P.* 
John Nuveen & Co. 
Chicago 

BROWN, CLAYTON F. 
The Northern Trust Co. 
Chicago 

BROWN, ERNEST L., IlI* 


BROWN, JACK P.* 
Dallas Union Securities Co., Inc. 


Dallas 

BROWN, KELLY E.* 
E. Kelly Brown Investment Co. 
Dallas 


BURKHOLDER, FRANK 
Equitable Securities Corp. 
Nashville 
ABELL, LANDON 
Television Shares Management Corp. 


Chicago 
CADWALLADER, A. H., JR.* 
ag Investment Corp. 


Antonio 
CARLSON, ROBERT E. 
R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc. 
Dallas 
CARSWELL, HA * 
Municipal Securities Co. 


San Antonio 
CARTWRIGAT, E. O. 
Merrill, 


Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 


CHAPPELL, 
Pirst Boston Corp. 
Chicago 
CHORN, WILLIAM G. 
Television Shares Management Corp. 
Chicago 
CLAYTON, JOHN B., ItI* 
Pirst National Bank 
Dallas 


ae P., JR. 


Lehman Bros. 
New York City 
COBB, EDWARD D.* 
Schneider, Bernet & Hickman, Inc. 


Dallas 

COLEMAN, FRANCIS X. 
Gregory & Sons 
New York City 


JOHN W., 
aa Becurities Company 


CORNELL, JOHN B., JR. 
Lehman Bros. 

Dallas 

COX, CLARK* 

sa ne Sovngs Bank 
Louis, 
MORGAN 


‘Ke 


Securities Corp. 
Antonio 


CROCKETT, CLAUDE T. 
Crockett & Co. 


Houston 
CROCKETT eo. 


Dempsey-Tegeler & 


CHOWE, CLARENCE 
Parkhurst, , am McCall & 
Horton 


~ 


Equitable Bec — 
Houston, Texas 

CURRIE, JACK T. 
Moreland, Brandenberger, 
Currie 


Galveston 

DARST, H. W. 
Louls Pauls & Co. 
Galveston 

DAVIS, JOHN §8.* 
—* National Bank 


acbaRY. , MARQUETTE 
P. 8. ‘gmithers & Co. 
New York 
DENISON, RAY* 
Municipal Securities Corp. 
Antonio 


San 
DEWAR, H. H.* 
Dewar, Robertson & Pancoast 
tonio 


San An 
DOBBINS, ELMER W.* 
Austin, Hart & Parvin 


San Antonio 
DULLNIG, GEORGE E. 
Texas National Corp. 
San Antonio 
DUNCAN, A. BAKER* 
ee Mosle & Co. 
ouston 
DUSON, Cc. PHARE 
Mosle & Co. 
aomeate 
EATON, EMMETT H. 
Walston & Co., Inc. 
New York 
EDSEL, A. RAY* 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Johnston & 


Chicago 

EDWARDS, WILLIAM N.* 
William N. Edwards & Co. 
Fort Worth 


ELLSWORTH, BRUCE* 
First of Texas Corporation 
San Antonio 
ENGELKE, ALBERT* 
Municipal Securities Co. 
tonio 


phia, . 
FAGAN, PAUL J.* 
National Assn. of Securities Dealers 
Dallas 
FAIRCHILD, PAUL W. 
The First Boston Corp. 
Chicago 
FERGUSON, KEEN (MRS.) 
FLYNN, H. 
McDonald & Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
FRANKLIN, ED. W.* 
Dittmar & Co., Inc. 
Dallas 
FREDERKING, WILBUR H. 
Pridley & Prederking 
Houston 
FREEAR, LANDON A.* 
William N. Edwards & Co. 


FRIEDRICHS, G. SHELBY* 
Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs 


iN H. 
Creston H. Funk, Hobbs & Co. 
tonio 


San An 

FURBER, DONALD E. 
Eaton & Howard, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 

GARRETT, ISA (MRS.) 
Lentz, Newton & Co. 
San Antonio 

GATTI, JOHN* 
Muir Investment Corp. 
San Antonio 

GIBSON, RICHARD D. 
Lehman Bros. 
New York 

GILBERT, BOB* 
Sanders & Company 


Dallas 

GRAFF, JOSEPH C. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
Dallas 


GRAHAM, T. E. 
be First National Bank of Fort Worth 
= woe 


curse,’ 3 HN M. 
~~ Bey & i Rnickerbocker, Inc. 
Houston 

GREGORY, WILLIAM H., Ill 
Gregory & Sons 
New York 

HACKBERT, PAUL L.* 
Rodman & Renshaw 
Chicago 

HAGBERG, M. A.* 
Municipal Securities Co. 
Dallas 


—_ GEORGE W. 
E. Pollock & Co., Inc. 
New York 


HAMILTON, JOHN M.* 
Hamilton Securities Co. 
Dallas 

HANSEL, DOUGLAS R.* 
Shields & Co. 

New York 


HANSEN, MURRAY 
Exec. Secretary of I. B. A. 
Washington 


HART, W. LEWIS* 
Austin, Hart & Parvin 
San Antonio 

HATCHER, M. M.* 

Pirst National Bank 


Dallas 
HELMCAMP, PAUL, JR. 
Texas National Corp. 


HILGER, ANLAND 
Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc. 


Dallas 

HILL, DRAPER* 
Harkness & Hill, Inc. 
Boston 

HOBBS, be ag oe 
Creston H Punk, Srobbs & 
San Antonio 

HOLLAND, EDWARD W 
Creston H. Punk, Hobbs & Co. 
San Antonio 

HORTON, PAUL B.* 
McCall, Parkhurst, Crowe, 

Horton 


Co. 


McCall & 


Dallas 
HOUSTON, B. F.* 
a Union Securities Co., 


mousEn, WILLARD 
American ational” “Bank 
Austin, Texas 

HOWARD, VAN H., JR. 
Dobbins, Howard & Smith 
San Antonio 

JACKSON, W. C., JR.* 
Pirst Southwest Co. 


Dallas 
a J. ¥F.* 
Southwest Co. 
Texas 


Dallas, 

JAMES, ‘JUDSON S., JR.* 
Judson 8. James & Co. 
Dallas 

JANECEK, LADDIE T. 
Pirst Southwest Securities 


Dallas 

JAUER, WILLIAM E.* 
Lentz, Newton & Co. 
San Antonio 

, WILLIAM A.* 

Dittmar & Co. 
San Antonio 

JENSEN, HENRY E. 
Calvin Bullock, Ltd 


Inc. 


Ira Haupt & Co. 
Chicago 

JOHNSTON, CARTER* 

, Pierce & Co. 


Dittmar & Company, Inc. 
San Antonio 
JOSEPH, HERMAN B. 
Joseph Mellen & Miller & Co. 
Cleveland 
KEELER, D. ACHESON* 
Lord, Abbett & Co. 
Chicago 
IkEITH, NORVAL 
Schneider, Bernet & Hickman, Inc 


las 

KELLER, EDWARD H. 
Texas National Corp. 
San Antonio 

KELLER, HENRY, JR. 
Pirst of Texas Corporation 
San Antonio 

KENNEDY, DANIEL C., JR.* 
Lord, Abbett & Co. 
Chicago 

KEVIN, THOMAS L.* 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Chicago 

KING, BILL* 
State Securities Commission 
Austin 

KING, CRESTON A.* 
Dewar, Robertson & Pancoast 


Mercantile Trust Co. 
St. Louis 

KNOWLES, WALTER E., Ill 
tw Boston Corp. 


KOCUREK, ARNOLD J.* 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
San Antonio 
LOUIS J.* 

uscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 
San Antonio 
OCUREK, OLGA 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 
San Antonio 
KRAMER, JOHN H.* 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 
Chicago 


KRASOWICH, JOSEPH D. 
Gregory & Sons 
New York 

LAMM, EUGENE J. 
Texas National Corp. 
San Antonio 

LACKEY, BILL 
Municipal Securities Co. 
San Antonio 

LAU, WILLIAM J. 
J. M. Dain & Co., Inc. 
Minneapolis 

LAUGHLIN, E. BUDD 
Harry Downs & Co. 
New York 

LEAHY, THOMAS E. 
Underwood, Neuhaus & Co., Incorporated 
Houston 

LENTZ, LESLIE L.* 
Lentz, Newton & Co. 
San Antonio 

LUBY JOSEPH M. 
Commerce Trust Co. 
Kansas City 

LUCAS, B. W.* 
Fort Worth National Bank 
Port Worth 

LYNCH, DAVID D. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
New York 
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MUIR, EDWARD D.* 
Muir Investment Corp. 


tonio 

NAZRO, ARTHUR P.* 

tb Parker Corporation 
NELSON. GUs 

Texas National Corp. 

San Antonio 
NEUHAUS, PHILIP R.* 

Underwood, Neuhaus & Co. 


Lentz, Newton & Company 
San Antonio 
NONGARD, RICHARD C.* 
Nongard, Showers & Murray, Inc. 


Chicago" 
NORMAN, CY. 
National Bank of Commerce 
San Antonio 
OPPENFEMM. EDGAR R.* 
Leo Oppenheim & Company 
Oklahoma City 
OWEN. A. GENE* 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 
Houston 
PANCOAST, JOHN W.* 
Dewar, Robertson & Pancoast 


PARKS, WILLIAM M. 
Charles J. Eubank Se, Inc. 


Waco 
PARVIN, WILLIAM F. 
Austin, Hart & Parvin 


PAYNE, JACK C.* 
a Union Securities Co., Inc. 


rarwe. W. WALLACE* 
Pirst of Texas Corp. 
San Antonio 

PEDRICK, PARKS B., JR. 


—— Weil, Labouisse, Priedrichs 


El Paso 
PHILLIPS, J. B., JR. 
J. R. Phillips Investment Co. 


Houston 

PIERCE. CHARLES C.* 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
Dallas 

PITMAN, B. F., JR.* 
Pitman & Company 


Houston 
POPE, JAMES W. 
, Forgan & Co 


RAFFERTY, JAMES F. 
Schwabacher & Co. 
San Prancisco 

RATLIFF, HARRY 
Lovett Abercrombie Co. 


ag en JOHN a. JR. 
, Pierce & Co., Inc. \ 


REED, HARRY F.* 
M Company, Dallas 


tine am 
Dallas 


SANDERS, W. T., (TUG) 
R. J. Edwards, Inc., San Antonio 


SCHULTZ, “GLENN z. 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 


SCUDDER, DANA B. 
First National < City Bank of New York 
New York 


¥ ME Allison on eo get San Antonio 
SENWOLZL, JOBN 

ohn Chase Manhattan an New York 
SHAWELL, WILLIAM J. 

Shawell & Company, Houston 


SIEFERT, RUSSELL E.* 
Stern Brothers Lo om 


Kansas 
SIGLER, HAROLD'S 
Lentz, monies & Se. San Antonio 
HARO 


s Municipal ties Com Dallas 
SMALLWOOD yn 
First Southwest Co., Dallas 


retary Texas I.B.A. Dallas 
oe et ALAN C. 
The First National Bank of 
w of Forth Worth 
SORENSEN, WALTER M.* 


Municipal Advisory 
Council 
Austi of Texas 


TURNER, JOHN W. 
, Guerin & Turner, Inc. 


UNDERWOOD, &. A., JR.* 
R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc. 


An 
bet Austin we 
us & Waggoner 
Dallas sued 


SS ee B. L. 
Austin, Hart & Parvin 
San Antonio 
WALES, DONALD 
Podesta & Company 


WALTHALL, LEON N., JR.* 
Robertson & Pancoast 
Antonio 
WALTON, D. EDWARD 
Municipal Securities Company 


Dallas 

WARDELL, EDMUND J. 
Distributors Group, Inc. 
Houston 


WATSON, GAVIN H. 
Value Line Fund Distributors, Inc. 
New York 
HENRY GRADY, JR. 
Andrews & Wells 
New York 
L. SMILEY 
Prost National Bank 
San Antonio | 
& Co., Inc. 


: 
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LONE STAR 4 Sy ond we jieevide 
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Dea, Redetion & Pincoast: 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE— AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 
11TH FLOOR, MILAM BUILDING —— SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


AUSTIN SAN ANGELO SAN ANTONIO 
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RETAIL MARKETS 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
OVER-THE-COUNTER STOCKS 


AUSTIN, HART & PARVIN 


MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 
USAA Bidg. 4119 Broadway 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Phone TAylor 4-2493 Bell Teletype SA 71 
Direct and Connecting Wires to 


W. Lewis Hart, Austin, Hart & Parvin, San Mr. & Mrs. John P. Henderson, M. E. Allison & Wi er On eT ee 
Co., Inc., San Antonio; Wilbur E. Hess, Hess & ayy. Houston; John Gatti,” Mair Investment tH) 
Corp., San ‘Antonie; Edv Edward pk & > Texas National Corp., San Antonio; 
H. Wilson Zeacld b eed, Wee Ovivens 
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Mr. & Mrs. Morgan K. Cox, Columbian Securities Alton E. Robertson, Dewar, Robertson & Pancoast, Mr. & Mrs. Edwin J. Markham, Wertheim & Co. 
Corp. of Texas, San Antonio San Antonio; Edward J. Jileks, Ira Haupt & Co., New York 


George S. Rooker, M itan Dallas Corporati ; Claude T. Edward H. Austin, Austin, Hart & Parvin, San Antonio; Laddie T. Janecek, Fir. west tonio 

Crockett, Crockett » Houston; F. Vincent ‘Reilly, ¢ Commercial Lynch, Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York; John Rauscher, Jr., Maclin, Emerson & P atone yg Sen Antonios Jokn Hamilton fie Hanatites 

& Financial Chronicle and Standard & Poor's C orporation, New York Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas Securities Company, Dallas; Lewis F. Lyne, Mercantile ntile National Bank, 
Dallas 


Mr. & Mrs. Wallace Payne, First of Texas Corporation, San Antonio; Russell R. Rowles, Rowles, Winst @& Co., H ; Denison, Municipal Securities Company, onio; 
C. Pharr Duson, Rotan, Mosle & Co., Houston Bruce Elisworth, First of inston Coy Houston; — sa So Edenrd Walton, Municipal Roattine Cosmet = 


Wertheim & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. Landon A. Freear, Mr. & Mrs. G. Shelby yy ee Howard, Weil, 
illiara N. Edwards & Co., Ft. Worth Labouisse, Friedrichs & Co., N ew Orleans 





